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HUMAN NATURE^ 



ESSAY I. 

Of Happhufs and PerfeSiion in general^ ab^ 
folutc and limited. 

HAPPINESS and Perfection arc 
words of great figaificancy : 
They are in every body's moutb| 
but underftood by very fcw« 
Every man has fome pretenfions to the lat- 
ter, and profcfTes to be in purfuit of the 
former ; and certainly is fo : but fuch dif- 
ferent roads are taken, and thefe fo wildly 
inconiiflent, that one may with great cer- 
tainty conclude, that mofl part know nof 
what they are doing. 

The world, both philofophers and vul- 
gar, feem to have been always agreed in 
the thing, however they differed in the 
expreflion, that happinefs is fomething 
Vol. !• A near 
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2 Of Happiness Eff. I. 

near the fame with being pleafed : and to 
be perfedlly pleafed, is, indeed, to be quite 
happy : and accordingly, Vhat contributes 
to pleafiire of any kuid, is univerfally call- 
ed good; aud what gives pain, or even a- 
bates the degree of pleafure, goes under 
the name of evil. 

But as it may happen, that men as well 
as children may be pleafed with trifles ; 
nay, may be fo far miftaken as to fancy 
evil to be good, and good evil ; the enjoy^- 
ment can continue no longer after the 
miftake is difcovered. It is likewife a- 
greed, that pleafure milft have fome, folid 
and durable foundation, commenfurate at 
leaft to the capacity and duration of the 
being who is to find his happinefs iix it. 
A failure in either of thefe, muft produce 
great abatements even in the prefent en- 
joyment, and in the end unavoidable mi- 
fery and diftrefs. 

Thefe are good generals ; but when we 
come to look into the meaning of them, 
and apply them to pradlice, what a bound- 
lefs wildernefs are we left to wander in ! 
What is good and what evil in the extent 
of the univerfe, or even fo far as man is 
or may be concerned, how hard is it to 
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fay? and yet how necefTary to be tho- 
roughly known ? But even this * is but a 
prelmxinary. The feveral objects which 
are the materials of pleafure and pain^ muft 
be carefully weighed; and their feveral 
degrees of moment, one way, or other, ex- 
adlly adjufted. The. frame and conftitu- 
tion of man muft be narrowly examined, 
his capacity, and powers thence arifing, the 
relations he ftands in to the various objedls 
without him, the purpofes thefe objecfls are 
fitted to anfwer, and how they are to be pro- 
cured, and improved, for railing and main- 
taining the higheft pleafure, muft all be 
thoroughly underftood* 

Is this a talk for man ? What ftrcngtli 
of underftanding, what accuracy of judge- 
ment, what application and induftry muft 
be required to fucceed but tolerably in it? 
Enough to difcourage any fober man from 
fo much as attempting it ; and the more 
fo, that the moft exalted geniufes have been 
employed about it near fix thoufand years, 
and, after all their refearches, have left the 
world in greater uncertainty than, we have 
reafbn to beUeve, they were at firft fetting 
out. 

But there is one fingle confideration 
A 2 which 
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which greatly overbalances all difcourage- 
ments ; the neceflity of the thing. Man is 
obvioufly fo made, as not only to be fuf- 
ceptible of pain and mifery, but to have 
his , feelings very quick and ftrong: his 
wants are fo many, and his. appetites and 
cravings £o keen, that life itfelf becomes a 
burden to him if they are not gratified. 
They who believe that God is good, can 
never perfuade themfelves, that any con- 
ftitution of his was framed on purpofe to 
make a numerous order of creatures ne- 
ceffarily miferable. They muft fiippofe, 
that fome how or other relief is provided^ 
and fxich relief as lies on a level with every 
capacity, if men are not wanting to them- 
felves ; which they evidently are, if they 
do not carefully look after and improve all 
the helps and afliftances laid to their hands. 
It requires fcarce any attention to fatisfy 
one's felf thoroughly, that it is impoffible 
for any one man to have the full enjoyment 
of all the objects or materials of pleafure, 
fcattered as they are through the univerfe ; 
nay even of thofe which lie next to our 
hands, it is but a fmall pittance that can fall 
to anyone's fliare. Hence, it maybe prefu- 
med, philofophers and wife men came all 

to 
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to agree in the neceflity of fome one things 
which every man might at all times have 
free accefs to, and which fingly fhould be 
able to afford him perfedl pleafure ; and 
.thereby compenfate the want, and even 
the lofs, of every other thing. A mod ne-^ 
ceflary expedient, could they have put the 
world in poffeffion of it. But how unhap* 
py they were in their gueffes what this 
chief good, as they called it, fhould be, ap- 
pears abundantly, without further exami- 
nation, from the endlefs variety of their o- 
pinions concerning it : of which a learned 
Roman is faid to have reckoned no fewer 
than two hundred and eighty-eight difler- 
ent ones ; and I believe no wife man will 
much regret the lofs of the particulars^ 

The two mofl famed fedls of the old 
philofophers ran into quite oppofite ex- 
tremes. The one, reafoning juftly from 
the abftradl nature of happinefs, conclu- 
ded, that it muft lie in fomething which 
every man muft have fuch a perfed: poffel^ 
iion of, that it fhould not be in the power 
of any being whatfoever to deprive him 
of it ; and thence were tempted, very un- 
naturally, to fet off their wife or happy' 
joMUEi as a fort of independent feif-fufficient 

being* 
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being. The worth of what they called 
'uirtue^ and the felf-enjoyment arifing from 
the refledlion upon his own excellency and 
worth, made him, in their opinion, a match 
even for the gods, and far above every 
earthly power* 

The other very juflly concluded, that 
thefe fort of flourifhes were altogether chi- 
merical, and fuch as the human conftitu- 
tion could by no means admit of; and ob- 
ferving man to come into and go out of 
the world much in the fame manner as o- 
ther animals do, they took their meafures 
almofl as much too low, as the others did 
too high ; and concluded, that his plea- 
iures mull be much of the fame kind, 
bounded at lead with the profpedls and 
enjoyments of a prefent life ; and moll of 
them went no fiurther than thofe feniiial 
gratifications which the mere brute part 
6i the creation polFefs in greater perfec- 
tion. 

Thofe who attempted to lleer a middle 
courfe, having no certain foundations to 
build on, found themfelves involved in 
inextricable difficulties, and ran into fuch 
confufion as obliged them in effedl to quit 
the purfuit, and to refolve all private hap- 

pinefs 
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pinefs into the good of the public or 
community of which they were mem- 
bers. Neceffity forced every man to hold 
himfelf content with his own ihare : and 
the whole bufinefs of the beft fort of 
moralifts has been, to find out expedients 
and coloxirs for making men eafy in that 
iituation. 

The moft part, if not all of their mif- 
takes, may be juftly imputed to their nc- 
gledling, or not being fufficiently inflxudl- 
cd, to diftinguifh between abfolute, inde- 
pendent, and every way perfect happinefs, 
and that which is limited, dependent, and 
reaching only to a certain degree ; fuch as 
the conftitution and capacity of inferior 
beings will admit of; and the feveral mea- 
fures and degrees of the latter, as they 
approach nearer to or are further removed 
from abfolute perfedlion. To the firft, 
there is more neceflary than the moft ex- 
alted apprehenfions of the fublimeft philo- 
fophers were ever able to reach. And un- 
der the laft, it is evident there muft be as 
many different degrees, as there are diffe- 
rent orders of limited and dependent be- 
ings. 

To 
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To take the meafures of abfolutely^ per- 
fedl Iiappinefs at the loweft, it is evident 
there muft be abfolutely perfedl pofTeflioa 
and enjoyment of complete and abfolutely 
perfedl good j that the matter, the poffef- 
fion, and the enjoyment, muft all be per- 
feift, and abfolutely fo, to make out a hap- 
pincfs*of this kind: the leaft remiflion or 
abatement in any of thefe, muft produce a 
proportional diminution of happinefs, and 
bring it down fo much below perfedlion. 

It fcarcely needs any reflexion to affure 
one, that the matter of this kind of hap- 
pinefs, or what raifes and maintains the 
conftant flow of pleaftire, fatisfadlion, and 
delight, wherein the very nature of happi- 
nefs lies, muft be abfolutely perfedl in e* 
very view ; and therefore muft be fuch, as 
not only doth not admit, but moft efiec- 
tually excludes, every degree and every 
tendency toward evil, of what kind foever ; 
fuch as fhall furnifh out, and adlually 
maintain, in the higheft degree, and with 
infallible certainty, complete finifhed plea- 
fure, fatisfadlion, delight, and continue 
for ever to do fo ; and, at the fame time, 
fupport the happy being in the poflefliou 

and 
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and pcrfecl exercife of all poflible powers, 
equal, and always the fame, without de- 
creaie, intermiilion, or end; as nothing 
can be more evident, than that a failure, 
the leaft failure, in any of thefe^ would 
make a flaw in the enjoyment. 

That there muft be at the fame time an 
abfblutely perfedl pofleflion of this fame 
perfed good, is as evident ; and that can- 
not fubfift without the abfolute property- 
of it, independent of, and altogether a- 
bove the reach of, every other being : or, to 
uie the Stoics phrafe, The happy being 
muft have it in himfelf ; not in that pre- 
carious and loofe manner they imagined 
their wife man pofleifed of virtue, but that 
it fhall be as eflential to, and infeparable 
fromt him, as his own being. In one 
word, himfelf muft be the fnnd of his own 
happinefs, and in the all-fuificicnt fiilnefs 
of bis own being, and tlie unbounded exteqt 
of his powers, it muft lie. 

But, after all, the whole of that pleafure 
which conftitutes happinefs, lies in the en- 
joyment. However perfedt the objed is, 
yet, if every tiling that is pleafing and agree-? 
able about it is not taken in, and improved 

Vol. 1, B to 
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to the beft advantage, fo much of happi-' 
nefs niuft be loft: and from what was juft 
now obferved, it will be readily allowed 
there muft be perfedl being. The word is 
very common, but very general, and ap- 
plied to every thing that is, or rather that 
we have any knowledge of. Every body 
thinks he knows the meaning of it ; but 
when put upon explaining his concep- 
tions, the moft learned will find himfelf 
quite at a lofs ; and that indeed he neither 
Jiath, nor c^n have, any :proper concep- 
tions of its true import and meaning. 
The truth is, all our conceptions are form- 
ed upon thofe fuperficial views we have 
of the appearances of things ; that is, their 
fenfible qualities, by which we come to all 
the knowledge we have of their exiftence. 
But what this fame exiftence or being is, 
'whether the fame, or fomething different, 
from what we call fuhjiancey and which is 
equally unknown to us, I apprehend we 
have no poflible way, in our prefent ftate 
at leaft, of attaining any information. It 
appears evidently above the level of our ca- 
pacities ; and perhaps it is the prerogative 
pf the perfecSl being alone, who is the fole 
proprietor of it, to underftand its nature. 

There 
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There is another, and which is reckoned 
&. more full and diftindl conception, of 
What Ihould qualify any being for enjoy- 
ment, and which goes under the name of 
iife» Some of its confequences and effecfls 
are well and familiarly known by us ; but 
when we come to look into the origin and 
caufe of thefe, which is properly what we 
call life, we will find it juft as much a fe- 
cret to us as the othei* ; known only, as it 
is fit it Ihould be, to him who has life in 
himfelf. But weak and low as our notions 
of life are, it is from thefe that the higheft 
conceptions oi perfeBion we are capable of, 
are formed. We have no other way of 
conceiving of things fb much beyond our 
reach, than by applying to them what we 
know of fimilar, or any how analogous, ef- 
fedls, and the powers we are thereby led 
to fuppofe neceflary for their produdion, 
and removing, fo far as we are able, every 
imperfecflidn. 

It is thus that, even under all the difad- 
vantages of our prefent condition, we are 
naturally led to conceive of life, and the 
powers of it, as including every thing 
AecefTary to make out a capacity for every 
enjoyment. In its lowell degree, it ap-* 
B 2 pears 
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pears to carry in it the power of perceiving 
the obje^is that fall within its obfervation ; 
of which there muflbe an endlefs variety, ac- 
cording to the different meafiires of ftrength 
and weaknefs : nor can the perfedlion of 
it be imagined, without the moft thorough 
comprehenfive and inftantaneous know- 
ledge, and that in the moft diredl and in- 
tuitive manner, without any of thofe 
round-about ways which we find our- 
felvespbliged to take, even with fuch things 
as lie next to our hands. 

From the fame views of life, we readily 
conclude, there muft, in the perfedlion of 
it, be found a perfedl tafte, relifh, or what 
fhall we call that pleafurable perception, of 
the beauty, worth, and every excellency 
of the obje(5l ; which muft, in the fame 
native and neceffary manner, produce a 
fuitable delight, complacency, and, reft- 
ing in the enjoyment, admitting no further 
inclination, nor any poffibility of fatiety. 

The notion of life likewife neceflarily 
implies in it certain adlive powers, in op- 
pofition to thefe maflfes of dead matter, 
whicL cannot fo much as move themfelves, 
much lefs any other thing, until they are 
fet agoing by fomething elfe } and, even 

then, 
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then, are dire£led entirely as they are adied 
upon* When life then is conceived at the 
highefty that is, when in our way, all im- 
perfe6lion is removed, it leads us into the 
conception of apeiiedUy free, independent, 
and therefore unlimited, power; which ob- 
vioufly either fuppofes, or contains in it, 
every perfedlion and excellency ; and which 
cannot fubfift without fecuring perfe6l and 
complete happinefs, founded in, and ari- 
fing from, the mod perfedl felf-enjoy- 
ment« 

This, it is 'evident, is a fort of happinefs 
not made for man, nor any being what- 
foever which is either limited and de- 
pendent, or has the materials for main- 
taining life and happinefs to feek from 
without itfelf } which, on the moft curfory 
refledlion, will be found to be the cafe of 
every creature whatfoever ; and there- 
fore, when we fpeak of perfe6lion in any 
of thefe inferior fort of beings, it muft be 
imderftood in a quite different fenfe. In 
him who poffeiles being, and has life 
with all its powers as his abfolute pro- 
perty, it is abfolute and boundlefs, 
without any limitation or confinement. 
In all others, it is evidently relative, re- 

fpe(5ling 
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Ipefting either fuch beings whofe frame 
Or conftitution is inferior to theirs, or 
fuch of the fame fpecies as fall Ihort 
of what their conftitution might have ad- 
mitted. And thus all of them, even the 
moft perfedl of their kind, are fo limited 
and confined, that they can by no means 
go beyond the bounds nature has fet 
them. 

There are three very different ranks 
and orders of beings which fall under our 
obfervation ; man, brutes, and vege- 
tables. Thefe all have life attributed 
to them,^ but in very different fenfes, and 
of quite different kinds. The laft efpe-«- 
cially is of fo very low a nature, as that it 
can have no pretenfions to the name, but 
on a very remote analogy, founded on the 
refemblance it bears to the loweft vital 
functions in animals ; preferving their be- 
ing, and promoting their growth, by ta- 
king in proper nourilhment, and propa- 
gating by their feveral feeds. 

Among animals, as the very loweft of 
them are by their fabrick and make fenfibly 
diftinguifticd from the moft perfe<5l of the 
vegetable kind, fo there is Ibmething pe-' 
culiar to every fpecies which diftinguifliea 

it 
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it from the reft. Tlic inhabitants of 
the air, earth, and water, thofc above and 
under the earth, are each of them formed 
for their own way of living, and incapable 
of another : nay, among thofe of the fame 
element, there is a furpriling diverfity ; and 
what is life to one, is death to another. 

Though many of thefe have excellencies 
and perfeAions in their kind, acutencfs of 
fenfe, ftrength and agility, &c. much a- 
bove what man can pretend to ; yet what 
would make the perfefteft brute quite hap- 
py, the higheft enjoyments they are ca- 
pable of, would make but very indifferent 
entertainment for a man. And as we have 
more than probable reafon to believe, tliat 
there are numberlefs orders of beings a- 
bove as well as below us, fome of them 
perhaps lodged in mpre perfedl bodies, 
and others quite difengaged from matter ; 
could we bring them under our obferva- 
tion, we would, no doubt, find the fame 
difjproportionate enjoyments fubfifting a- 
mong them. 

This difference in the frame and make 
of the feveral orders of inferior beings, is 
what we call their nature or conftitution ; 
find which is palpably difcernible in m^te-» 

rial 
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rial beings ; where the different contexture 
of parts, and the manner in which they 
are put together, point out to us how they 
are to be accounted for, and how they are 
fitted for receiving the impreffions, and 
aniwering the purpofes, they appear de- 
figned for. The iame holds pretty fully 
in fuch beings as, though themfelves of a 
fuperior nature, fland connedled with or- 
ganifed material bodies,^ more or lefs per- 
fedl, and exert their operations in and by 
them. When we attempt to afcend high- 
er, our ideas and proper conceptions quite 
fail us ; and yet we cannot help imagi- 
ning there muft be fomething analogous 
to, and fome way refembHng, this, which 
we likewife call their nature or conftitu- 
tion, though we know not how to make 
a diftindl account of it. 

And hence ariles what we call the capa- 
' city of any fort of being, the higheft ap-^ 
proach toward perfedtion their conftitution 
will admit ; or, which is the fame thing, 
their fitnefs to take in and improve proper 
objeds for the fupport of their being, and 
the enjoyments of life, according to the 
different meafures and degrees of thofe vi- 
tal powers which belong to that fort of 

beings, 
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beings, and beyond which they cannot 
reach. And hence, as the moft perfe<S 
vegetable, with all the care and culture that 
can be beftowed on it, will neyer become 
an animal, nor a mere brute a man, we 
judge accordingly of their different capa- 
cities ; but yet, by proper care and tend- 
ing, one individual may be brought 
greatly to excel his fellows left in the wild 
ftate of nature ; and fome kinds of animals 
more than others. 

Of all beings known to us, the human 
conftitution admits of the higheft improve- 
ment. There feems to be much great- 
er difference between nxan and man, than 
there is betwixt the moft perfedl brute and 
the moft 'defpicable infedl. Hence a 
ftrange variety, or rather different degrees, 
of capacity, and thence of pleafures and 
enjoyments. What quite pleafes one clafs, 
appears childifh and trifling, airy and 
notional, or perhaps quite unnatural, to 
another. 

Hence the great difficulty and fallacy in 
' judging what is natural, and what other- 
wife. Compare a child, or even an un- 
taught man, with a great genius, culti- 
vate and improved to the beft advantage; 

Vol* I. C how 
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how immenfe the odds ! and how Hke dif- 
ferent fpecies ! And yet we cannot fay 
the one is more natural or unnatural than 
the other ; but that the one is purely na-^ 
tural, and the other acquired ; not as plants 
and animals acquire their bulk and ftature, 
but by a fort of culture peculiar to the hu-* 
man conftitution. 

To fix then the true flandard of any in- 
ferior being's capacity, efpecially that of 
man, in which we are moft concerned, it 
muft be perverfely wrong, under a pretext 
of following nature, to fix on any of the 
lower degrees of improvement : we muft 
take it at the higheft, that is, as high as 
the conftitution will admit of; and there- 
fore there will moft frequently be found a 
very great odds between what pleafes and 
what ftiould t^leafe, or what they call con- 
tentment and happinefs. The former may 
be found in the very loweft meafures of 
improvement, and perhaps even in wild 
nature; and when it refts there, is fo far 
from being a virtue, that it is really the 
moft pernicious vice, as it efFedlually marrs 
one's happinefs, by hindering his advance- 
ment toward fuch degrees of perfedion 

as 
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as fhould have made one qualified for the 
enjoyments of it. 

To find out the original, and aflign the 
caufe, of this neceflTary imperfection, fo 
obfervable in the moft perfedl beings 
which fall under our obfervation, exceed- 
ingly perplexed the old philofophers, and 
led them into abfurdities, not worth any 
one's while to recount in the light where- 
in we now (land. Nor may this be con- 
ftru6led into a difparagement of their great 
abilities j as I am well fatisfied, the acu- 
teft of our natural theologifts would have 
acquitted themfelves not one jot better, 
had it been their unhappinefs to lie under 
their difadvantages. Thofe who are com- 
monly reckoned the moft abfiird, were 
perhaps the moft rational of all, and un- 
doubtedly the honefteft ; making thereby 
a fair acknowledgement of the vanity of 
all the attempts that had been made to ac- 
count for thefe fort of appearances, and 
the impofllbility of doing it on any data 
they had to reafon upon. 

The modern pretenders to reafon, who 

refolve all into what they call nature, are 

nothing fo excufable. Had they been fo 

honeft a^ to have told us what it was they 
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xfteant by. that name, fome judgement might 
have been made concerning it: but then 
it would have appeared either pure amufe- 
mcnt, without any meaning, or that very 
conftinition we are inquiring about ; which 
it would be very abfurd to make the caufe 
of itfelf ; unleis they mean, as fome of 
the old philofophers did, that the matter 
of the univerfc being eternal, and though 
under the management of a plaftic mind, 
a fpirit pervading the whole, and difpo- 
fing it to the bell advantage ; yet the na- 
ture and effence of every thing being e-' 
ternal and unalterable, he was obliged to 
take it as he found it, and make the beft 
of fucli materials : whence they conceived 
* all the weaknefTes and imperfedlions in the 
univerfe to take their rife, and to conti- 
nue without any remedy. 

How much more eafy and rational is 
it, in all refpeds, for one formed as 
we are, from the vifible appearances 
of boundlefs wifdom and power in the 
ftrudure of the univerfe, and all the 
parts of it, and the good affiirances we 
have of the interpofal of the fame power 
on proper occafions, inverting and con- 
trolling the eflabliflied courfe of nature, 

to 
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to believe the tradition which has been in 
the world ever fince there were any men to 
receive it, that the whole owes its exift- 
ence, as well as difpofition, to the immenle 
power and boundlefs wifdom of the firft 
and original being, now acknowledged by 
every body who has any pretenlions to 
thought or refledlion. 

It muft be indeed acknowledged, that 
creation out of nothing, or giving being 
to what before was not, is as much above 
all our natural ideas and conceptions, as it 
is beyond the compafs of any power known 
to us. Nor is it at all likely, that ever it 
would have entered the mind of man, had 
it not been difcovered to them, and the 
memory of it continued in the fame man- 
ner that other faifls are. And, by the e- 
vent, it appears, that even then it would have 
been totally loft, as in effedl it once was 
to the far greateft part of the world, had 
it not been from time to time fiipported, 
and mens minds raifed to a capacity of 
believing it, by an analogous power put 
forth as occafion required in the govern- 
ment of the world. But when mens minds 
are thus prepared, many things caft up 
which would have been overlooked ; and 

almoft 
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almoft every thing one meets with, has a 
native tendency to eftablifh this great and 
fundamental truth. 

The natural and neceflary confequence 
of this muft be, an abfolute and entire de- 
pendence of all inferior beings on their 
great author and creator. It is certainly 
no affecled v^ray of fpeaking, but the very 
truth of the thing, that every creature is 
originally nothing ; and a very little at- 
tention will fatisfy any one, that the very 
beft of them (land but a very few removes 
from it ; infinitely nearer at leaft than they 
are to perfedl being. Whatever meafures 
or degrees of being or powers they have, 
is only by the free gift of their maker ; 
and it is impoflible for them ever to acquire 
a property in thefe, otherwife than by his 
gracious indulgence. When they have 
afted up to the higheft their conftitution 
will admit of, they have no pretenfions to 
merit ; nay not fo much as requiting their 
creator for what they have received. It 
can never rife higher than bare innocence ; 
and the leaft failure muft be criminal. 

As the being of all created things is at 
beft but borrowed, fo it muft be abfolute- 
ly precarious, and the continuance of it 

depend 
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depend entirely on him who firft beftowed 
it. No one moment of their duration has 
any neceflary connedlion with another ; as 
they were raifed at firft, they muft be con- 
tinually fupported, by almighty power; 
which, perhaps, is that very myfterious 
thing, fb commonly talked of, but fo lit- 
tle underftood, under the names of beings 
life^ fubfiance^ 8cc. And the withdrawing 
of this muft needs leave them in their ori- 
ginal ftate of nothing. Hence, to talk of 
the natural immortality of this fort of be- 
ings, is really to talk contradidlions ; un- 
lefs they could have life in theinfelves, and 
become proprietors of their own being and 
powers. This would eft;ablifli an indepen- 
dency inconfiftent with the very notion of a 
creature, and put it in that very ftate the 
Stoics abfurdly imagined their wife man. 
They may be indeed affured of their eter- 
nal duration another way ; but that muft 
be juft as much the free gift of God as 
their firft creation was. 

The exiftence then, and duration, of the 
moft perfedl creatures, being thus in the 
hand of G6d, the exercife of all their 
powers, and all the adlions arifing from 
them, muft be likewife owing to him j and 

to 
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to him belongs the honour of all the good 
that ever was or will be in the world. But 
it mud be remembered, that tliey are only 
thofe forts pf adlions wliich are founded in 
tlie conftitution as he has eftablifhed it, 
we thus fpeak of. But if any of them will 
abufe the powers he has intruded with 
them, not he, but they, muft anfwer for 
the confequcnces. 

From all this it muft follow, that as 
none of thefe dependent beings have any 
thing of their own to value themfelves 
itpon, much lefs to boaft of, they can ne- 
ver be the objedl of happinefs to themfelves, 
but muft feek it from without; fo that 
of all vices fdf-enjoyment muft be the moft 
monftrous and unnatural. This is evi- 
dently the prerogative of aa abfolutely and 
independently perfedl being ; and can, no 
more be communicated, than that perfec- 
tion which alone can fupport it. The hap- 
pinefs, as well as being, of every creature, is 
in his hand ; and by the fame conftitution ac- 
cording to which he has founded the feveral 
capacities of his creatures, he has bounti- 
fully provided, and fo laid to their hands 
their proper fund of enjoyment, that they 
can nfever want an adequate happinefs, if 

they 
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they live up to the powers which one way 
or other he has fumiflaed them with. 

It is here, then, we are to look for the 
true ftandard of created excellency, viz. 
in the extent of their capacity ; what ob- 
jeds their conllitution admits the enjoy- 
ment of; in what manner, and to what 
purpofes, they are taken in ; and how they 
are improved. And this leads us to take 
fome general view of the objedls or mate^ 
rials of creature-happinefs, both in them- 
ielves, and their proper worth ; but efpe- 
cially in the relation they bear to the feve- 
ral orders of creatures, whofe happinefs 
they are defigned to minifter to. 

In the firft view, it is but a forry ac- 
count we can make of the feveral objects of . 
enjoyment; as there are few fall under our 
obfervation, and it is but a very fuperfi- 
cial knowledge we have of thofe which do. 
And yet, as^ we may be very certain, that 
fpirits, or beings poflefled of adlive powers, 
greatly excel dead inadlive matter; and 
the great creator, the father of all fpirits, 
infinitely excels all created ones ; we may 
hence very juftly conclude, that thofe forts of 
conftitutions which admit of no pleafure 
but what arifes from the application of 
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matter, are greatly inferior to iuch as are 
fitted for the rational pleafures of fociety ; 
as thofe likewife who are capable of relifti* 
ing nothing above the creature, mnft, of 
courfe, fall as much fhort of thofe which 
are made to take in the beauty and glory 
of the fovereign being, and to find their 
pleafure in the intercourfes of friendlhip 
and communion with him, in whom all 
fulnefs dwells. There is no doubt a very- 
great odds among created objedls, and th( 
enjoyment of them ; which may make 
many fubdivifions in thofe lower ranks of 
beings which live only on the creature ; 
but we do not chufe to ftand upgn ihcm 
here. 

It is in the feveral relations that the ob- 
jedls without bear to the creatures whofe 
happinefs and enjoyment they are fubfer- 
vient to, that they are moft properly to be 
confidered, as being the moft natural and 
interefting view, where all things appear 
evidently made for one another. Whate^- 
ver they may contribute toward this prnv 
pofe, fome more, fome lefs, they all go 
under the general defignation oi good^ and 
their contraries evil\ and thus naturally 
(land in certain ranks and clafTes, 

The 
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The filrft, and mod obvious, are fuch as 
Contribute to fupport life, and maintain 
the borrowed precarious being in a proper 
plight for the bufinefs and enjoyments pe* 
culiar to the conftitution. This is fami- 
liarly known midei- the animal life, by the 
name of food and nottrijhmcnt. And with 
this (land conneded fuch things as though 
not fbddlly neceflary for fubfiflence, yet 
Qontribute to the eafe and comforts of life \ 
fuch) viz. as ward off, or relieve from, pain 
and uneaiinefs in body or mind, or what-*- 
ever may mar enjoyment in any degreCi 
That there mufl be fomething analogous 
to this in the life of fpirits, will eafily be al- 
lowed } though the little intcrcourfe men 
have with that fort of beings, except fuch 
as (land connedcd with animal bodies^ 
makes 'mod men incapable of fo much as 
gueffing wherein it lies, or what is the 
proper fupport and nourifhment of unem- 
bodied fpirits j though we may be fure, in 
the general, it mud be fomething chat 
keeps them in the friendfhip and favour of 
God ; by whofe power they fubfid, and in 
whom their whole fund of pleafure lies. 

Next come to be confidered fuch things 

as contribute toward the improvement of 
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the creature, and raifing it as high toward 
perfedlion as its particular conllitutioii will 
admit of; and thereby enlarging its capa- 
city, fo as it may, with eafe and pleafure^ 
take in the bed and moft valuable eiyoy- 
ments that fall to its lliare. The improve- 
ments we hinted at before, which men^ 
and feveral other animals, are capable of, 
and of which we have new inftances before 
us every day, abundantly explain the im- 
portance of this clafs. 

But what has in a manner ingrc^Ied the 
title of goad J and are by moft men locked 
tipon as the only fund of happinefs, are 
luch as, by the proper applicadon of them, 
adminifter immediate plealure, whether it 
is of the fenfible or fpiiitual idnd* And 
as pleafures are juft of as many different 
kinds, as there are different conftitutions, 
ipiritual, animal, or mixed and compound- 
ed of both, thev come to be naturally dif- 
tinguifhed by the feveral fenfes and inlets 
of pleafure in the animal life, and the ie- 
veral powers of fpirits, — if there are indeed 
any different powers in the fimplicity of 
the pure fpiiitual life, or if they are not 
rather imagined liich from the imperfect 
models from which we form our conceptions 

of 
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6f them ; that is, every man^ from his own 
mind, involved in, and often overpowered 
by, the animal fenfations. 

Hence the feveral objedls, and the im- 
portance of them to happinefs, may be 
very juftly determined by the feveral piir- 
pofes they anfwer, and what they contri- 
bute towards its fubfiflence, improvement^ 
and adlual pleafure. The firft, without 
the laft, is fo little fatisfying, that many 
have chofen to throw away their Uves 
when difappointed of the pleafure they had 
in view. Nor is pleafure limply of any 
account, unlefs it is fuch as becomes the 
being which enjoys it. In many cafes it 
rather finks, debafes, and deftroys, than 
contributes any thing to true and folid 
happinefs. The firft is the foundation and 
ground-work on which the whole fabrick 
is built ; the lecond fits and qualifies for 
proper enjoyments ; and the third furnilh- 
es out the proper materials, and applies 
them to anfwer their feveral purpofes. 

By this, then, we may judge what iare 
the proper objedls of happinefs ; fuch, viz- 
as fuit the conftitution ; not one part of it 
feparately, which, in compound beings 
like ours, may often hurt the more noble ; 

but 
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but the whole taken together, and impro- 
ved to the higheft pitch of perfedlion it 
will admit. What fuits any lower degrees* 
only, it is evident cannot be the proper 
happinefs of that creature. 

And hence it will follow, that nothing 
can be the proper objedt of enjoyment^ 
except what is every way commenfuratc 
to the capacity and duration of that being 
whofe happinefs is made to confift in it, fq 
as at the fame time to (atisfy all the wants, 
cravings, and defires, the higheft improve- 
ment the conftitution admits of, and to 
continue at leaft as long as that fhall ftand. 
If any defires or wants are left unfatisfied, 
it embitters all other enjoyments ; and if 
theobjedl of enjoyment is loft, the mifery 
is infupportable. 

It appears likewife, that no objedl, how- 
ever otherwife qualified, can fumifli out 
luch folid fatisfadlion as is required to 
conftitute any thing near happinefs, with- 
out an entire property in it, and fuch pof- 
fefiion of it, as one can have free accefs at 
all times to the enjoyment of: And as 
there is but one objedl in the univerfe of 
beings that can admit multitudes partners, 
without diminifhing either the intercft or 

enjoyment 
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enjoyment of every individual^ the happi- 
ndfe of thofe. forts of beings mud be very 
low and precarious, who, either from the 
neceffity of their conftitution, or a very 
ill-judged choice^ are led to pitch upon a- 
ny thing below the favour and fiiendihip 
of the all-fufficient being. Every creature 
we know of, unlefs it is the light of the 
heavens, is capable of being ingrofled by 
a few ; or at leaft mufl be divided, and 
fo parcelled out, as that one fliall want 
juft as much as another poflefTes : and as 
they are but finall parcels of fublunary 
goods that can fall to any one's {hare, the 
attainment will fcarce balance the labour 
of the puriuit ; and the uneafinefs ariiing 
from his wants, will more than outweigh 
what he pofleflcs ; and thus, by marring 
the enjoyment, deftroy his happinefs. 



ESSAY II. 

Of the Human Ccnfiitutim and Capacity ^ a^ 
fifing upon the proper improvement of it. 

T) make any thing near a juft eftimate 
of human happinefs, one muft be, 
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in the firft place, fumiihed with the pro* 
per knowledge of his capacity and power, 
what fort of objects he can take in, and 
what advantage he can make by them ; or, 
which is nearly the fame, what mcafures 
of perfection he is limited and confined to 
by his frame and conftitution : and there- 
fore the firft ftep one has to take, who. pro- 
poles to do any thing to the purpofe in 
thefe inquiries, muft be, to acquaint him- 
fell with the human conftitution, and the 
itveral degrees of improvement it may ad- 
mit of. That is the firft part, and the ve- 
ry foundation of that knowledge of one*s 
felf, which has been allowed by the wifeft 
xnafters the proper bufinefs of mankind; 
and without which, it is impoilible to 
make any thing of the moft ufefiil know- 
ledge, but error and confufion. 

There are only two direct ways of at- 
taining this necefiary piece of knowledge ; 
an immediate intuitive perception of every 
thins: belonsrins: to the conftitution itfelf ; 
or, where that cannot be had, fuch a nar- 
row examination of thofe qualities and 
pcv.ers which fall under our oblervation, 
as rr.ay lead us up to the beft views we can 
attain, of the Iprings from which they 

flow\ 
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flow. The firft of thcfe is £0 much above 
our prefent abilities, or at lead goes £0 
lliort a way, and the other £0 laborious, 
and requiring fo much accurate obferva- 
tion and attention, that few are able to 
make any thing of either. Whence the 
bulk of mankind are driven, either to 
quit the purfuit, or betake themfelves to a 
third ; which is commonly reckoned by 
philofophers an indiredl way, that of au- 
thority and teftimony: and perhaps even 
thofe who value themfelves mod on their 
impartial inquiries, are more influenced 
by it than they are willing to own, or 
perhaps themfelves believe. A wife man 
will make ufe of all the helps he can call 
in ; and as the mod extenfive genius can- 
not pretend to take in every particular with 
infallible exacflnefs, one much below him 
may poflTibly dilcover, and even redlify, 
fbme of his miftakes, without any afiront 
to his fuperior underftanding. 

There is one thing, I cannot help obfer- 
ving, has contributed very much to dif- 
courage ordinary people from this ufeful 
ftudy : It is that myfterious air of learning, 
and profound fcience, which fpeculativc 
and fgholaftic writers fcatter over their 
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performances on thefe fubjedls, as if they 
fcomed to fay the moft common and fa- 
miliar things in a way that any but phi- 
lofophers fliould underftand. ^Certain it 
is, that there is not any one thing in the 
fubjecl itfelf, but what falls as diredlly 
under the obferVation of a man of the 
plaineft underftanding, as of the profound - 
eft philofopher, abating perhaps fome re- 
finements, which no man living can ever 
comprehend. We propofe, therefore, as 
much as poffible, to avoid every thing that 
lies 6ut of the common road ; and endeavour 
to point out what every man may, by a 
little refledlion on himfetf, bring to the 
only teft of truth, obfervation and expe- 
rience ; and from thefe attempt to gather 
up fuch an account of the human conflitu- 
tion, as may fatisfy any plain man where 
he is to look for his happinefs« 

Man is evidently a compounded being, 
made up of a great variety of parts \ and 
thefe of very different natures, and fuitcd 
to produce very different effe<5ls, and ac- 
cordingly to anfwer very different purpo-^ 
fes. All tliefe have been long reduced to 
two general heads j known, or rather 
talked of, under the names of body and 

Jou/, 
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JatJf or ffiatter and j^/nV. Thcfc united, 
as they lare, in the neareft. and clofeft 
manner, ib as to adl on and by one ano-* 
ther, produce what we call the human 
conflitution ; by which man is diilinguiih- 
ed from all other ranks and orders of be- 
ingSy both inch as are above and fuch as are 
below him: and in the knowledge of thefe 
component parts, and of their mutual de* 
pendence on, and fubordination to, one ano- 
ther, in their ufes, adlings, and operations, 
confifts that knowledge of ourfelves we 
have in view. 

Our obfervations naturally begin at the 
outiide of the man, his body, and the 
feveral parts of it, united, as they are, in 
fuch a manner, that even his outward 
form has been thought to carry in it the 
maii^ of his fuperiority over other ani- 
mals. However that nuy be, it is cer- 
tainly wrong to talk contemptibly of it, as 
it is fuited to anfwer the purpofes of that 
life which he is defigned for, and wherein 
his true dignity lies. 

But what we can perceive on this fuper- 

ficial view, however adorned and fet off, 

is no more but the cafe or outward cover 

of the man. Thofe who look farthei;, dif- 
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cover under them a curious variety of 
parts, difierent ia their make and texture, 
but all wondertully adjulled to anlwer 
their feveral purpoles ; and fo united into 
one machine, that each of them contri- 
butes to the fupport and prefervation of the 
whole, without the leall interfering, or 
marring the peculiar operations of any of 
them. 

Thefe are all of them found reduced in- 
to three very difUndt fyilems, for anfwer- 
ing fo many diilincl purpoles in life ; the 
firll adjufled in all points for taking in and 
diftributing proper fupplies, for fupport- 
ing and maintaining the feveral parts of 
the animal machine in their proper degree 
of bulk, ftrength, or whatever other pur- 
pofes they have to anfwer, each of them in 
their proper place; the fecond, confin- 
ing of the furprifingly curious, and even 
amazing, apparatus of the ieveral ienfes, 
for giving the proper and necelEiry notices 
of the things about u^ and by which the 
feveral imprcllions made by external ob- 
jects are received and conveyed ; and the 
third, a combination as ciu-ious, of in-* 
ftruments and Organs, by which the man 
exerts his adive powers. 

It 
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It is an obvious obfervation, but of great 
importance on many accounts, that the o* 
perations of the firft of thefe fyftems, that, 
viz. which regards the animal oeconomy, 
is not at all under the man s direction ; the 
fecond, but very little ; yrhereas the third 
is aknoft virholly, if not altogether: and 
therefore he is very juftly reckoned wholly 
accountable for thefe lad } and no further 
for the other two, than he has, or may 
have, a hand in vitiating or improving the 
organs or powers concerned in condudling 
them. 

The ftrudhire of the general fyftem, 
where we find thefe three fo clofely united, 
fo as none of them can fiibfid or adl fepa* 
rately or independently on the other, and 
particularly the notices of external things^ 
for the moft part neceflarily conveyed by 
the fenfes, and their organs, compared 
with the apparatus of the executive powers, 
very naturally lead us to fome ruling prin- 
ciple within, for receiving the one, and 
managing the other ; and that with fuch 
ftrength of reafon, that one may venture 
to fay, the thing has never been ferioufly 
queflioned by any one perfon in the 
world. 

But 
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But long before the moft diligent obfer- 
ver can get at this fame inward ruler, the 
bodily machinery runs into fuch fubtile 
and feemingly intricate mazes, as elude 
the eye, with all the afliilances it can pro- 
cure ; and thereby leaves room for a varie- 
ty of conjedhires ; from which have ari- 
fen thofe perplexed,, and many of them 
unintelligible, . difputes, concerning mat-» 
ter and fpirit, their nature, properties, 
and powers. 

It is not eafy, nor indeed poffible, for 
fuch low beings as we are, to fay, with 
any appearance of certainty, how far, 
. what all are agreed to call matter^ may be 
refined and fubjilized, what cmious fy- 
ftems it may be formed into, and what it 
may be made capable of, when under the 
mauagenient of boundlefs power. Our ir- 
reniediaWe ignorance of the nature of what 
we call being and life, the internal eflence 
and very fubftance of matter, makes ys 
utterly incapable of forming any certain 
judgement concerning it, or the precife 
difference between it and what we call 
J^irit f neither have we any way of fonxi- 
ing any notion of it, but by the proper- 
ties and powers of thofe forts of beings 

which 
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which fall under our obfcrvation. And 
among theft wc arc ncceflarily led to con- 
clude, that fome are altogether inert and 
inadlive, incapable of putting eitfaer them- 
fclves, or any thing clfe, into motion, any 
further than they are impelled and driven 
on by fomething elfe* Others, again, we 
are in the fame manner led to conceive of| 
as pofTeffed of fome principle of activity, 
which, though we cannot give a diftinct 
account of, yet we give it the name of 
pwer too ; a thing very eafy to apprehend, 
as it lies in nature ; but when riln up into 
its latent caufes, which lie quite out of 
reach, altogether unintelligible. The firfl: 
of thefc wc call matter^ and the other j^i- 
rit: 

This has been the prevailing notion in 
all agcs^ and the chara(fleriftic made ufe 
of to this day, among the men who are 
not accuftomed to philofophical reafonings, 
as they have been pradifed in thefe latter 
ages. Whatever either really wa^, or was 
imagined to be, the fpring and principle 
of motion of any kind, life, adlion, vege- 
tation, or any alteration whatfoever, ei- 
ther in' earthly or celeftial bodies, was a- 
fcribed to what they called fpirit. Hence 

arofc 
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ardfe the notion fb univerfally entertained, 
not only of a fpirit pervading the whole, 
and managing the whole machinery of the 
uni verfe ; but of certain inferior ones, whofe 
province it was to take care of every part* 
All the writings, both of their philofo^ 
phers and poets, are full of inilances. Nor 
did it ever enter into their heads, that thofe 
invifible fprings of life and motion were of 
a nature fb oppofite to what they knew to 
be purely paflive, as not tb occupy fpace, 
nor to have any amplitude or expanfion be- 
longing to their effence. So far from it, 
that in all languages, we find the appella- 
tion oijpirit given, as it is to this day, to 
many things which are fenfibly material ; 
the wind, the breath of animals, and o- 
thers, which though not fo fenfibly fo, yet 
are univerfally allowed to be matter in the 
ftridleft fenfe. 

The great refinements of the modems, 
and accurate diftinguilliing between pro- 
per fpirit and the mofl fiibtilized matter, 
have not perhaps more advanced human 
knowledge, than the metaphyfical quirks 
and fubtilties it has been attended with, 
have embarrafled mens minds, and by 
putting them to form abftradl conceptions, 

or, 
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or; as they will have them called, Ueasj of 
pure fpirit, above the utmoft ftretch of hu- 
man powers, the true, eafy, and diftin- 
guifliing notion of a fpirit, is not attend- 
ed to ; and while they reach at what they 
can never attain, they lofe what might 
have fully anfwered their purpofe. As iC 
is impoflible, even by the moft hypermeta- 
phyfical abflradlion, to feparate the idea 
of any being whatfoever from fome rela- 
tion to fpace, and confequentiy fome kind 
of extenfion or amplitude ; fo long as thefe 
are made the eflential properties of dead 
inadive matter, and appropriated to it on- 
ly, men may amufe, but will never be 
able to fatisfy, either themfelves or others^ 
of the being of any thing elfc. The man 
Who Can he content to be thought igno- 
rant of what no man can poflibly know, 
the very effence^ or even the inward iramd 
and conftitution of things, may well fatis- 
fy himfelf with that obvious diiBTerence ) 
which, as it lies open to all, in fo many 
familiar inftances, can be eafily apprehend-^ 
ed, and fully anfwers all the purpofes of 
the humAn life, in its higheft improvement, 
and utmoft extent : Every body, the plain- 
eft labourer, is thoroughly fatisfied of the 
Vo L . L F difference 
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difference there is between thofe forts of 
beings which are endued with life and 
aftlvity, and fenfetefs inadlive matter i 
and will readily own, there is as great aa 
odds in their worth and excellency. And 
what can the acuteft philofopher do more, 
after all his troublefome fpeculations and 
conclufions ? 

There are only two forts of aftive powers 
known to us, viz. thofe which produce 
thought and motion; if indeed thefe are 
two different powers, or rather if the laft is 
not more properly the effedl of the other, 
as there are more than probable reafons 
to perfuade us it is. We know that par- 
cels of grofs matter may, even by fuch 
low meafures of fkill and contrivance as 
man can attain, be fo put together, as 
Ihall form a machine, which fhall not need 
the maker's hand fo much as to put it in 
motion, far lefs to continue it. Neither 
does any body doubt, that the bodies of 
plants and animals efpecially are fuch, 
though formed with a contrivance as much 
fuperior to man's, as their maker is wifer 
and more Ikilful than he ; tcr fay nothing 
of the truly ftupendous mechanifm of the 
Leavens, by which all in this our world, 

tody 
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and, we have good reafbn to believe, e- 
very where elfe through the univerfe, is 
managed. But had it not been for the 
thought and contrivance of the great arti- 
ficer, none of thefe, neither the great nor 
finaller machines, could have fubfifted; 
and the whole matter of them fhould have 
continued in the fame condition in which 
we find many of them, when their conftitu- 
tion is diflblved, and mouldered down into 
as inacflive matter as any in the univerfe. 

As it is certainly very hard, or rather ut- 
terly impofnble, for man to didinguifh 
where thought and motion are united, and 
where motion fubfifls alone, with any de- 
gree of certainty, there is the utmoft dan- 
ger of miftaking, if that can be called 
danger which concerns our happinefs fo 
little. Until experience and obfervation 
convince us of the contrarfi^^we are apt to 
imagine fomething of life like our own, 
where-ever we difcern motion, without 
perceiving the impulfes and imprefliona 
which occafion it. This made many of 
the ancients, who were no more fools than 
we, to imagine, that the fun and moon^ 
with the other heavenly bodies, were ani- 
ins^ted beings j and to find, in every foun-^ 
F 2 taiuji 
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tain, ftrcam, and fliady grove, fome 
fpirit poflefTed of certain unknown powers, 
which filled them with a fuperftitious kind 
of veneration toward the moft infenfible 
objcdls. 

Whether the brute part of the animal 
world is pofTefled of any properly adive 
principle, fuch as we call fpirit^ and the 
power of thinking ; or if all the motions and 
efF^ds which to us feem only producible 
by fiich a caufe, are really owing only to 
the proper organization of luitable kinds 
of matter, fo formed as to produce them 
all by the different impreflions made upon 
them by the objedls they are encompaffed 
with, — feems impoflible to determine with 
any thing like certainty in our prefent 
ftate : nor would it ever have been worth 
any one's while to have made the inquiry, 
had it not been for the confequences that 
have been tacked to the decifipn on either 
fide, very nearly affedling the fubjedl we 
have under confideration. If brutes are 
concluded to be poffeffed of an adive prin- 
ciple, or proper fpirit; whatever argument 
concludes for the immortality of one, muft 
hold of both ; of rather, as it is upiver- 
f«tlly concluded, that the fouls of brutes 

p^rifli 
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perifh with their bodies, it is pretended 9k 
juft conclufion, that the fouls of mep 
ihould do fo iikewife. On the other hand, 
if brute animals are mere machines, and 
all thofe things we call their aftions, fo fi- 
milar to the human ones, are no more but 
the effedls of mere matter, one part impel- 
ling another, there can be no reafon af- 
figned, why a finer organization may not 
account for all thofe we call adlions in 
men ; whence it will be inferred, with great 
appearance of reafon, that the whole bufi- 
nefs of the moral, as well as material world, 
is carried on in the fame neceffary courfe ; 
that it is impoffible any thing can be o^ 
therwife than it comes out to be. Which 
would put an end at once to the whole of 
our inquiry after happinefs : The whole 
of what is xalled improvement and perfec- 
tion muft be vain and whimfical; and, 
upon the whole, every man mull take his 
fate what he is to be and do. 

But however fuperficial men may plcafe 
themfelves with thefe, which it is likely c- 
nough they will reckon very fmart turns, 
there will no manner of hurt be done by 
them, whichfoevcr fide of the queftion 
pne chufcs to take, unlefs they are allowed 

to 
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to afluine fome yet more groundlefs pofi- 
tion. It will indeed, I think, be acknow- 
ledged by every fair reafoner, that the firft 
fuppofition, viz. that brutes have a true 
and proper fpirit in them, will efFedliially 
deftroy the main argmnent for the natural 
immortality of the human foul, taken from 
the fpirituality or inunaterial nature of its 
conftitution ; unlefs any one will venture 
the abfurdity of allowing the fouls of 
brutes the fame privilege. But it will by 
no means follow, that the great proprietor 
of being fhould indulge one order of Ipi- 
rits with the gift of immortality, while o- 
thers, not only of an inferior, but even of 
the fame, nay, and of a fuperior kind, are 
left to perifh. And, on the other hand, 
though all the appearance of adlion in 
brutes fliould be refolved into mere mate- 
Yial mechanifm, it will follow indeed, that 
all the fimilar effedts in man may be ac- 
counted for in the fame manner ; but, at 
the fame time, if men will put themfelves 
into proper circumftances for obferving it, 
it will be found, that there are fuch vifi-^ 
ble and undeniable evidences of proper ac- 
tivity in what we call th^ human mindy and 
fa much above what there are any veftiges 

of 
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of in brutes, that there is no manner of 
foundation for the pretended conclufions. 
I faid, if men will put themfelves into 
proper circumflances for obfervation ; be- 
caufe, it is very jpoflible, fome may live in 
inch a manner, that there fhall not be 
found any thing about them which can 
reafbnably infer any fuperiority above their 
fellow-animals of the brutal tribe; and 
both, perhaps, as mechanically as the cab- 
bages grow in their gardens. 

As there is, without queftion, a very 
great fimilarity between what we call the 
external adlions,' and even the internal 
frame and bodily conftitution, in both, the 
fame kind of organs producing the fame 
fenfihle effedls ; fo there is not any one of 
thefe which may not, with great appear- 
ance of reafon, be refolved into that pecu- 
liar kind of mechanifin which we call the 
animal frame or fabrick, common to both 
men and beads. And as this makes one 
great part of the human conllitution, we 
cannot propofe to make out any tolerable 
view of it, without conlidering thefe fome- 
what particularly. 

To begin then where nature feems to 
do, with that part of the general fyftem 

which 
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which lerves to take in and diftribute the 
proper nourithment to the feveral parts of 
the body : We find every organ exacUy fi- 
milar. unlefs, perhaps, in the finenefs or 
coarfenefs, ftrength or weaknefe, or o- 
ther fuch, adapted as they are to the fe^'e- 
ral forts of food on which they appear de- 
figned to fubfift : and no body doubts that 
the human body is maintained in its 
ftrength and vigour, and carried on to its 
proper bulk and ftature, precifely in the 
fame manner that thofe of other animals 
are; which the adlive pr'mciple in man 
has no more power either to hinder or for- 
ward, than if there was none at all there ; 
unlefs by with-holding the proper nou- 
lifhment, or employing in thought and 
refledlion fome of thofe parts which fhould 
have been aflifting in digefting, or other- 
wife diftributing the aliment : yet it never 
was pretended, that the effecls of this fy- 
ftem were any other than purely mechani- 
cal. 

Our obfervations, it is true, can go but 
a fhort way in the other two particular fy- 
ftems ; extending only to fome few of the 
more grofs and external parts, while the 
fpringSy or whatever it is that immediately 

plays 
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plays the bodily machinery, are quite a 
fecrct to us. But fo far as we do obferve^ 
the feveral organs, and component parts^ 
bating the above-mentioned circumftantial 
differences, are prett7 near alike in all 
perfe<5l animals, at lead of the fame kind ; 
which gives more than a prefumption, that 
what lies inward, the more fubtile, and^ 
as we are apt to deem them Ipirituous parts^ 
are fo likewife. 

And here it is allowed by evety body^ 
that even man, with all the advantages hd 
has about him, in the firft impreffions and 
impulfes which are made on the external 
organs of fenie, is altogether paffive ; and 
that indeed the whole is no more^ through 
all the variety of the feveral fenfations, as 
We call them, than one parcel or fyftem of 
mattei" moving another* It is evidently fo 
in thcrfe paintings which light, ftriking up- 
on the eye, makes of thofe objects which lid 
Mrithih its compafs. The vibrations and 
little bounces of the air againft the ear^ 
varied into an almoft infinite variety of 
founds ; the little particles ftriking on thd 
fine fibres or ramificatiops of the appro- 
t)riated nerves in tafte and fmell, however* 
fmall and fubtile, are ftill confejOTedly ma-' 

Vol. L G terial; 
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terial ; much more thofe coarfer feelings, 
excited by grofler matter in the collection 
of fenlktions which go under that general 
name. i\nd however the jJeafures and 
pains occafioned by external objects may 
be, as they certainly are in rational beings, 
mixed with the actings of a higher princi- 
ple ; yet the rife and original of them is 
no more than one part of matter impelling 
and moving another, according to their 
feveral natures and conflitudons, in as 
neceflarv and mechanical a wav as a clock 
ftrikes, or one ball drives another. 

If we look further into the effects which 
the leveral impulfes thus made on the fe- 
veral appropriated parts of the animal ly- 
flem, if not regulated by Ibme active 
mind, natm^y produce there, and the 
manner in which the executive fyftem is 
influenced and iet agoing by them, ac- 
cording to their different impreilions, we 
will find very flrong prefumptions, if not 
full evidence, that the whole is carried on 
by a certain fubtile, and therefore to us 
inexpUcable, mechanifin in man himfelf, 
as well as other animals. Certain it is, 
that the inftniments and organs of both 
fyflems, not only take their rile together, 

but 
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but are fb very clofely connedled in the ge- 
neral fyftcm, that one cannot be any how 
moved without affedling the other. And 
could we carry our vieWs further, into the 
more fubtile and fine parts, it is hardly 
to be doubted, the conne<3:ion would be 
found yet nearer and more immediate. 

It is further to be obferved, and will 
not be refufed by any one who has at 
all confidered the rife and fprings of human 
aftions, that what we call the paflions and 
affeAions, are the immediate movers in all 
thofe, without exception, which are perform- 
ed by the body ; and that they have more 
influence on the mind itfelf, than any one 
can imagine who has not carefully obfer- 
ved it. Whether thefe are different names 
only, or exprefs things really different ;'when 
they are not under the command of the ac- 
tive ruling principle, they certainly com- 
mand the whole man : and cannot fo pro- 
perly be faid to determine, as to make or 
create what we call the will ; and accor- 
dingly employ every power and organ. 

It is not for nothing that thefe bear the 

name of pajftoni ^^^ affeSiionSj as they 

are produced by the feveral impreflions 

and impulfes on the material parts of tha 
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conftitution, at leaft as naturally and ne- 
ceflarily as could be done by the moft €-» 
ftablilhed laws pf motion and mechaniiin. 
This is moft difcernible in children and 
wild men ; even more than in the tame 
fort of beafts ; where, by human fkill, the 
paflions are brought under fome fuch re- 
ftraint as they are among civilized men. 
But in all wild animals whatfoever, the 
fenfadon makes its correfpondent affe(5lioii 
or paflion with as much certainty and u- 
niformity, as the impreffion produces the 
fenfation itfeif. And if it is further con- 
fidered, how, even in the moft civilized 
part of mankind, on fudden furprifes, paf- 
fions are raifed, which the greateft ftrength 
of mind cannot reftrain, that hurry the beft 
reafoner into. a courfe of adlion which oc- 
cafions the quickeft and moft lafting re-» 
miorfe, it cannot be doubted, that they 
are more owing to the ftrength of the ani- 
mal mechanifin than to any other caufe 
whatfoever. 

If we add further, what, on a very fmall 
degree of reflexion, every one muft feel in 
'himfelf, that every affedlion and paflion is 
f Iways attended with certain peculiar move- 
Iftents of the fluid ^d more fubtile parts 

* ef 
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of the fy ftem, appropriated to each of them, 
and producing very fenfible alterations in 
the body itfelf, we may difcover much of 
the true caufe of the ftrength and impetu* 
ofity of our paffions ; and find reafon to 
conclude, that what we call their attend- 
ant U really their caufe. This is much 
more obfervable in fome of them than in o- 
thers ; but there are none, even the loweft 
degrees of affedlion, the moft refined of 
them, which will not, on due inquiry, 
be found to owe a great part of their 
ibrength, and thefr very being, to fome 
particular movements of the animal iyftem* 
Anger and fear ^re among the moft re- 
markable, and which mutually deftroy one 
anotlier. On many occafions, it is cvi- 
deac^ they are no more under the direction 
of the mind, than the animal digeftion, 
or the circulation of the fluids in his body 
arc. Shame and felf-approbation have 
as fenfible feelings, though of another 
kind, always attending them. Nay, love 
and hatred, the radical and leading affec- 
tions, down to the loweft inclinations and 
averfions, have fo evidently their roots 
deeply fpread in the animal mechanifin, 
iJilit tjie heart, about the feat of which 
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thefe pafTionate feelings are moft difccrn- 
ible, is in all languages put for their very 
feat; and to love or hate with all one's 
hearty to be heartily angry or pleafed, &c. 
is the ftrongeft and moft ufual expreflion 
of the higheft degree of them. 

And from this may be gathered a fur- 
ther illuftration of what we were obfer- 
ving, of the paflions and affedlions being 
the immediate fprings of human adlions. 
Whatever it \^ that is meant by the heart 
in thefe cajfes, that is univerfally allowed 
to be fo ; and whenever it comes to be un- 
derftood, will be found to be no other 
than that very modification of the animal 
fyftem we were fpeaking of; that is, the 
machinery, fo fet and wound up, as it 
were, to the pitch proper for producing 
fuch a feries of acflions. Whether this is 
done by external impreffions, or the in-^ 
ward agency of the acfli ve miind, makes no 
odds in the prefent cafe; but until the fy- 
ftem is thus formed, the mind, with the 
utmoft efforts of the rational powers, may 
indeed produce faint velleities, or ineffedlual 
wiflies; but until the heart is engaged, 
\. e. the animal mechanifm right fet for 
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the purpoic, no permanent courfe of ac- 
tion doeft, or can follow. 

I will not (land to obferve particularly 
how thiB mud be the meaning of that fo 
very common expreilion. It is fuilicicnt to 
evince it, that all the condrudions that were, 
or indeed can be, ma<lc of its meaning, nc- 
ceflTarily run into tliis : The heart in the 
principal part of the machine, at lead by 
which the whole is maintained in its pro- 
per plight for adlion. Hence ^t may be 
condru^led to fignify, the mod inward, 
^the mod effedivc part, and thence the 
whole man without any rcfcrvc; which 
cannot be without the immediate powers, 
whether principal, or only inflrumental, 
which mud produce the cITcOl in view. 

The fame dci>endcncc of human adionif^ 
on the diffK^tion of the animal media- 
nifm, appears with yet further evidence, 
by the efFeds of intoxicating liquors and 
drugs, of the bodily conditution in idiots 
and madmen, of difcafcs producing deli- 
riums and dofjngs, &c. It is evident, 
thefe can operate no otherwifc than me- 
chanically i and yet it is as evident, how 
thoroughly they command the executive 

powers 
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powers in the nnhappj peribns who sure 
under their influence. 

The great influence which cuftom and 
habit has on the conduct of life, leads 
ftronglT to the fame condufion ; how men 
fa*! into them many times inienGbly, and 
Without any defign, by repeated adb, as 
occaiion offers ; how eaiily thev go on in 
the lame courfe ; how uneaiV when re- 
ftrained ; carried often ib far, as to bring 
a If alible diftrels on the body ; and how 
hard to be overcome and eradicated, even 
where one is thoroughly perluaded of their 
pernicious tendency, and, upon the whole, 
impoflible, until contrary habits are indu* 
ced by a contrary courle of action. Whence 
can all this proceed, and much more to the 
lame purpole, but from this, that the iecret 
fprings of the machine are fonned into 
liich a courfe, as to go fb eaiily and na^ 
turally there, that they cannot, without 
a fort of violence, be determined another 
way ? The inllincls of animals, as they 
are called, by their invariable courle, 
plainly lead to the fame cauie : Which will 
likewife account for fuch as, approaching 
fo near fome of the mod noble humau 
povirers, has induced many to imagine, 

they 
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they were poffefled, not only of fome in- 
ferior degrees of adlivity, but even judge- 
ment and reafon: A conceit not a jot bet- 
ter founded, than what we ufe to laugh 
at in children, who imagine every thing 
feels juft as they do. 

Could we reach the myftery of that ve- 
ry common, and yet moll aflonifhing 
thing, C2\\tdjleep^ fo natural and necefla- 
ry to every animal, we might be *able to 
fay fbmething furrher on this fubjecfl ; how 
all the powers of the mind, as well as bo- 
dy, languifh, until recruited with that 
reft, which nature, or, to fay more juftly, 
the great author of it, has prepared ; how 
all the labouring powers gradually languifh 
away into an abfolute reft, except fiich as 
muft be kept conftantly going for prefer- 
ring the conftitution ; the unconneded i- 
mages which moftly prefent themfelves in 
dreams, occafioned, as would feem, by 
fome half-felt impulfcs, or the impreffions 
made by former ones ; the lively vigour 
healthy perfons feel after a found fleep. 
What fhall we fay ? Is the immaterial fpi- 
rit wearied out ? or can it not a<5l without 
the material machinery of the body ? In 
cither cafe, it is evident, mechanifm muft 
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bear a very great fway in otir conftku- 
tion. 

. But whether the animal faul, the prin-* 
ciple of what we call life and aSiion^ in 
brutes, be the mere refult of this mecha- 
nifm, or fomething poffeffed of a fuitable 
degree of adivity ; it may not be refufed, 
that man is poffeffed of it ; and whatever 
he is more, he certainly is a perfedl ani- 
mal ; which yet he cannot be without the 
effential parts. Nor may it « be imagined, 
that the want of it is fupplied by a more 
noble principle^ the rational fpirit, in man* 
For however plaulible this may appear ott 
a curfory view ; yet, as it is affumed with- 
out any foundation ; fo that rational mind 
being a p^nciple of quite another nature, 
can never anfwer the purpofes of the o- 
ther, nor produce the effects peculiar to it,^ 
which every one does or may feel eve- 
ry day, by any other way than a(3:ing up- 
on and by it, fo as a man may become 
perfedl mafter of his own adlions. As this 
appears to have been the conftant and fix- 
ed principle of the men of the firft ages^ 
and the belief of the firft Chriftians, evi- 
dently fuppofed by the Apofile Paul in all 
his writings, and exprefsly mentioned in 

fome 
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fome of them ; fo it is notorioufly known to 
have been cxprcfsly acknowledged by all, 
or at leaft the moft eminent of, the Gen- 
tile philofophers ; and by which they en- 
deavoured to account for thbfe palpable 
contradiiftions fb obvious in the human 
conftitudon. 

But at the fame time that man is allow- 
ed the poffeffion of every thing neceffary 
for the management of the animal mecha- 
nifm in his conftitution, if he had not 
more, it muft be granted, that if he is not 
^mong the loweft fpecies, yet being, as he 
naturally is, the worft provided againft 
the accidents of life, he muft be the moft 
miferable of them all. For, to fay nothing 
of the advantages many of the brutal tribe 
have, by their fuperior ftrength of body, 
icutenefs of ienfe, agility, and fuch other 
qualities, hardly any of them are known 
to want a fort of conftitutional fagacity, 
which we call inftinB ; by which they are 
unerringly determined, both to their pro- 
per food and way of living, and all the 
ends of life j fuch as they appear to have 
been defigncd for by the author of their con- 
flitution : whereas man, born as he is, muft 
be in the moft deplorably helplefs circum- 
H 2 fiances, 
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fiances, and incapable of chufing for him- 
felf ; without any means of knowing what 
is good or bad for him, until he acquires 
it by experience and obfervation ; and a 
hundred to one if he did not deftroy him- 
felf by his heedlefsnefs, ere he had obfer- 
ved enough to warn him againft the mpft 
obvious evils • Thefe, and fuch other 
confiderations, furnifli a ftrong prefump- 
tion, that there muft be fomething in his 
conftitution to compenfate the manifold 
difadvantages he labours under, and ba- 
lance the numerous dangers he is expofed 
to. 

But there is no occafion for having re- 
courfe to ipreiumptions and probabilities, 
when every man has in himfelf a full proof, 
and fuch as comes neareft intuitive evi* 
dence, that man is pofTeffed of an adlivity 
in the moft proper fenfe, fuch as no me- 
chanifm whatfoever can approach to, and 
efledually diflinguilhes him from the 
mofl perfedl and mofl improved mere ani- 
mal. This goes under the name of the 
human mind ovfpirit j and is likewife called 
the human foul^ in contradiflincflion to the 
animaly as it either is, or ought to be, the 
fpring of human adions } and is indeed the 

only 
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only thing that can diftinguifh them from 
thofe of brutes. It is true, indeed, this 
lame fpiritual or a6live part of the human 
frame, cannot be brought under the no- 
tice of any of our fenfes : but this is no 
more a prejudice againft the reality of its 
being, than the fubtilty of the far greateft 
part of the matter of the univerfe is. Nei- 
ther can the mod penetrating philofopher, 
or improved genius, ever reach a diredl view 
of its fubftance or eflence : but in this re- 
fpeft hkewife it is no more inconceivable 
than^ the groilefl; matter. The mod that can 
be made, even of fuch things as fall mod: 
fully under our obfervation, is fome cir- 
cumfbmces with which we find them con* 
ftandy attended; whence we gather up 
fuch of them as are the moft conliderable, 
and call them ejfential properties. And fure 
we may fay very pofitively, that there is 
no being whatfoever we have fuch oppor- 
tunities of being thoroughly acquainted 
with, if »we will but attend to thofe opera- 
tions and a<5tings of the mind, which are, 
beyond comparifbn, more intimately near 
us, than fiich as are only under our eye. 
Wc are, or may be, confcious of every 
movement or tendency toward adion, its 

ftrength 
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ftrength and weaknefs, of every property and 
every povrer belonging to it, in a more 
certain manner, than we can pretend to 
know any other being whatibever, not ex- 
cepting our own bodies • 

That confdioufnefs the mind of man 
neceffarily has of its own being, its ac- 
tions and powers, with whatever imprcf^ 
fions or impulfes are made on every part 
of the body, is the firft view that natm-al- 
ly cafts up to uSj when we turn our ob- 
lervations tliis way. Whether this is any 
peculiar adlion of the mind, or rather the 
natm'al concomitant of all its actions ; as 
it makes the proprietor inexcufable if he 
does not make the proper advantage of it, 
fo it leads us even fingly into (iich concep- 
tions of its nature, as fets it quite above 
every the moft fubtile mechanical power, 
and even the moft perfedt animals; and 
gives fuch a tindhire of thought and re- 
fledlion, even to fuch fenfations as the 
mind is purely paflive in, as makes the 
eflFe6ls of the animal machinery frequently 
pafs for thought and reafon, and charges 
the mind with what it has no further con* 
cern with, than barely being aware that 
they are adoing i and by this means makes 

it 
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it very hard to diftinguifli between the ef- 
fc&s of the aiSlivc and merely paflive parts 
of our conftitution ; and perhaps quite 
impoilible to do it with any exadnefs and 
Certainty, fb as to fay precifely, where the 
mechanifm ends, and proper fpiritual adli- 
Tity begins. Both however become very 
evident in their further removes* 

To begin with that which is the lowed 
degree of adlivity, fimple perception, or ap- 
prehenfion of the objedls about us, or ra- 
ther of the imprdlions they make on the 
animal fyflem, which is the only way 
they can be perceived by creatures of our 
conftitution j not as if we were to ima- 
gine this ever ftibfifts alone, without fome 
refledlion or judgement given concerning 
it, unlefs perhaps in very early infancy ; 
but becaufe no judgement can be given on 
any thing until it is perceived, nor any 
diftindl well founded one, until it is per- 
ceived clearly and diftindlly : They are very 
juftly conceived as different adlings and o- 
perations as they are called ; and as there 
are as many different perceptions as the 
material organs can be differently affeded 
by the objefts about us, fo, when the or- 
gans of fenfe are any how difqualified or 

difproportioned 
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difproportioned to the objedls about {us, 
however near they may be, there can be no 
perception at all. The fame thing hap- 
pens where the impreflions are too weak 
and faint, which begets only a confufed 
apprehenfion of fomething which they can- 
not diflindtty perceive. Thus it happens 
in all thofe cafes where the objedls are ei- 
ther too minute and fubtile, or at too great 
adiflance, &c. 

All thefe perceptions would vanifh- with 
the objeft, except perhaps fo far as it in- 
fluenced the animal mechanifm, fo as it 
ihould take the fame turn whenever the 
fame, or a fimilar objedl, was perceived ; 
but during the intervals they would be of 
no ufe, and the prefent perceptions would 
ingrofs the whole of our attention, were it 
not for that power whichis called thtmemory^ 
where the feveral perceptions are regifter- 
ed, and, . as it were, kept in record. How 
this is done, and what part of it belongs 
to the mind, what to the body, men have 
attempted to guefs ; but as they know no- 
thing of that part of the bodily machine 
concerned in it, they are not worth mind- 
ing ; nor would it be of any ufe to us if 
we did, any more than to know how the 

grofs 
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grofs aliment is converted into proper nou- 
rifhment. In both cafes, the thing is done 
without, juft as well as if we had, an in- 
tuitive knowledge of every movement. Ex- 
perience and obfervation may lead us to all 
that lies in our power; and any thing fur- 
ther would trouble inftead of fatisfying. 

Thefe perceptions tlius recorded in the 
memory, are what learned men call ideas j 
and the old philofophers^^r^V/ ; both much 
of the fame import, and taken from thofe 
paintings which light makes on the eye by 
external objedls, and thence improperly 
applied to the impreflions which are made 
by them on the other organs, and by which 
they are diftinguifhed from one another* 
Much has been written about the nature, 
origin, and feat of them, to very little 
purpofe ; and, I am afraid, will be found 
to have more perplexed and embarrafled, 
than promoted true and ufeful know- 
ledge. The whole myftery of them may, 
eafily, and without any trouble, be re- 
folved into this fimple natural view of the 
thing, tixat men can know nothing about 
any thing without them, but what they 
We fome how or other perceived, and re- 
member to have done ; nor any further 

Vol. I. I than 
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than their conceptions were, and are re- 
membered to be, clear, adequate, and 
diftindl. Hence thefe perceptions, of 
whatever kind they are, muft be the ma- 
terials of all knowledge. Neither is it 
•more poffible to make new ideas, than it 
is to remember what one never had any 
perception of; or to amend them, but 
by trying to make our perception more 
perfeifl. Were every queftion kept to this 
fimple point, it might be hoped an end 
might be put to that chicane and intricacy 
which has over- run all fciencej though, 
it is true, it would bring philofophy 
and fcierice almoft quite down to common 
fenfe, and fet the profefTors of it more up- 
on a level with the vulgar. But to re- 
turn : 

We obferved before, that the mod fim- 
ple perceptions never ftand alone in the 
human mind, being, befides that con- 
fcioufnefs which attends every adlion, al- 
ways accompanied with fome refledlion or 
judgement upon it, which cannot be done 
without comparing them with fomething 
or other. The firft and moll natural is, 
their relation to, and the effedl they have, 
on the conftitution, efpecially as they are 
' attended 
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attended with pleafure or pain, and may 
be extended to all the confequences of thefe; 
»nd, if they are confiderable enough, are 
regiftered in the memory, with their pro- 
per marks and charadlers of good or evil ; 
and the like confequences are concluded 
to attend them, whenever they are applied 
b the fame manner. 

But the mind does not ftop here, but 
goes on to compare both the fenfation, 
and wh^t has occasioned it, with all other 
things it remembers to have perceived. I 
iay, with all other things : for it is not the 
ideas and fpecies, or whatever one plcafes 
to call that remembrance they have of 
what they have formerly perceived, but 
the things them/elves j as they have appear- 
ed, or now do, to them, by their fenfible 
qualities, or by whatever other obfervations 
have been made of their latent powers, 
that the mind thus compares, and gives 
judgement upon. It is indeed but by the 
appearances of things we judge : but by 
thefe we judge of the things themfclves, 
and form thofe conceptions of their na- 
ture and powers, that is, of the effe<Sfa or 
confequences they produce, either as they 
ftand in nature, or are applied by art, and 
1 2 the 
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the whole of their relations one tp another, 
in which all our knowledge of them lies, 
and by which we are informed how to ufe 
them fo as to make our advantage of them 
in every particular cafe. 

As there are many things either too fub- 
tile or remote to fall diredly under our ob- 
fervation, which yet we may be very near- 
ly concerned in, and their efFedls very ob- 
vious; in like manner, there are many 
things fo fituated,.that wc cannot compare 
them immediately and direcSlly, fo as to 
form any corredl and immediate judge-* 
mcnt concerning them. This gives oc- 
cafion to another inftance of the mind's 
activity, called reafoningj the diftinguiih-' 
ing charadler'of the human fpecies j where- 
by the feveral circumftances are adjufted 
by fimilar ones in other cafes; fo that 
by comparing one thing with another, 
fuch as are unknown with fuch as we 
diflindlly perceive, we come at laft to 
form fome fuitable conceptions of what o- 
therwife could never have fallen under our 
obfervation. It is evident, however, that 
at the fanae time that this is one of the 
higheft inftances of the mind's acSlivity and 
excellency, it is no lefs an inftance of the 
ifflpejfecSlioji pf our conftitutionj as we 

Oipiiia 
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ftould have had no occafion for it, could 
we have brought every thing we want to 
know diredlly under our obfervation. 

Upon thefe is founded a further inftance 
of the mind's adlivity and penetration, in 
clafling the numerous huddle of objects, 
as they were perceived at different times 
and occasions, as they appear to agree and 
differ in their properties, powers, or qua- 
lities, of whatfoever kind, either in their 
outward fliape or known effedls ; and af- 
figning every tribe its proper charadleriftic 
and mark, by which all the individuals 
belonging to that rank or clafs may be dif- 
tinguiflied from thofe of another. ^ Hence 
general names, and what they call abjlra^ 
ideas i concerning the nature and forma- 
tion of which, ftrange things have been 
jiaid, and a fort of powers attributed to 
the mind, of doing what none of mankind 
could do, or lb much as conceive poffible 
to be done; whereas, we are fure, the 
thing itfelf can be done as readily by the 
meaneft peafant as by the profoundeft phi- 
blbpher. 

In all thefe, and fuch other inftances, 
wherein the mind works only on material 
objeds, and the feelings raifed by the mi- 

niflry 
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niftry of the fenfes, there is only a difplay 
of fome lower kind of powers, and foun- 
dation laid for more noble as well as more 
profitable employment. We obferved be- 
fore, that there was fomething of con- 
fcioufnefs attending every impreffion made 
by outward objecSls, where yet the mind 
was as paffive as the body itfelf. This is 
much more evident in the workings of the 
mind on the perceptions of thefe, and the 
ieveral objedls which pccafioned them ; and 
aflPords a diredl and intuitive knowledge of 
the whole of the procedure to every maix 
who has patience and attentioa enough to. 
obferve it. There the mind becomes her 
own objedl; and, by the intuitive con-^ 
fcioufnefs fhe has of her adtings and ope- 
rations, flie eomes to know, or rather feel^ 
her own being, and thofe perfedlions and 
powers fhe is poflefTed of, 

Thefe are the objedls which commonly 
go under the name of ideas from refieEiiotiy 
to diftinguifh them from thofe which cer- 
tainly take their rife from the fenfes j 
which, without all queftion, they are a& ^ 
different from, as the mind is from the 
body. And fo faf , indeed, they may go 
under the fame name, as the remembrance 

may. 
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may, and fhould, be more diftindl of what 
pafles in the mind. But when it is confi- 
dered, that the perceptions the mind has 
of her own operations and actings, are not 
raifed by the mediation of any, either ex- 
ternal or internal, bodily organs, but the 
things themfelves are diredlly and imme- 
diately the objedl, it is evident there can be 
no fuch thing as ideas or reprefentations of 
them ; and indeed thefe adtings being always 
at command to call up when one pleafes, 
there can be no occaiion for any thing to 
iupply their place : it mud therefore be very 
wrong and inaccurate, to jumble them, by a 
common name, into the fame clafs with 
things of fo different a nature. It is true, in- 
deed, that the mind, however pure and per- 
fe6l a fpirit it may be fuppofed, yet in all its 
T)perations adls not only in but by the bo- 
dy : its pureft aftings are always attended 
with certain corporeal motions, which pro- 
duce feelings equally fenfible as internal 
ones are ; and which will be rcgiftered and 
recorded in the memory along with the 
mental adtings they are connedled with. 
But here they are only attendants j while 
in the other they, are the principal, or ra- 
ther ftand alone } until, from thefe, and 

the 
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the mind's improvement and management 
of them, we form the complex notion of 
thinking in general, with all its different 
modifications, perceiving, judging, reaibn- 
ing, willing, Sec. 

This leads us to confider another power 
of the mind, the native iffue of that im- 
provement we juft now mentioned, of her 
perceptions of external objedls. By compa- 
ring one thing with another, j^nd all toge- 
ther with herfelf, the impreflions made on 
the feveral fen(es are tried and adjufted, the 
meafures of pleafure or pain balanced, and 
hence judgcmaU is given concerning the 
true worth and value of the objecb with- 
out us ; by which new motions are railed 
in the animal fyftem, new paffions and af- 
fections excited, many times direcUy con- 
trary to thofe Gccafioned by the firft im- 
prellions ; aad by which the active mind 
ailumes the command of the whole man, 
and attempts at leall to make the man ma* 
Her of his own actions ; unlets he chuies 
rather to continue a llave to blind pai&on 
and afiection, and thus to live at random^ 
driven, like his fellow-brutes, by every 
impreilioii that happens to be made on the 
material lyllcnu 

That 
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That there is fuch a power in man to 
control the native iflfues of external im- 
preffions, to fufpend and regulate the 
blind conrfe of the pafEobs, and even to 
raife and manage contrary ones, fo as to 
command the whole animal fyftem, mufl 
be allowed by all who are not willing to 
have man degraded into fomething even 
below the mod part of animals ; and great- 
ly more miferable than any of them; 
both as he is much worfe provided, having 
hardly any of thofe falutary inftindls which 
we find inlaid in the very conftitution of 
moft of them ; and efpecially, that they 
arc not at all expofed to thofe keen remor- 
fes, and the bitter anguifli, we find fo fre- 
quendy following human adions. 

Thefe fame remorfes are certain indica- 
tions that the man is confcious of a power 
inherent in him, which, if duly exerted, 
might, and would, have prevented thofe 
aftions which give him fo much diftrefs. 
And to this alone can any appeal be made 
in thefe forts of queftions. TTie powers of 
the mind can never be perceived but by 
the mind itfelf; nor will any man ever 
charge himfelf with what he could by no 
means prevent, anymore than he can be 

Vol. I. K juflly 
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juftly charged by another. And however 
a man may be certainly determined by a 
certain fet of motives, rooted affedlions, 
and inveterate habits, he can never, with 
any tolerable propriety, be faid to be tie-- 
cejfarily fo ; while he has it in his jpower, 
by applying the proper means, to overba- 
lance, and even reprobate, thefe motives ; 
to extirpate thefe affedlions and habits, and 
plant in their place fuch as fhall lead to a 
courfe of acSlion diredlly oppofite. 

Without fuch a power as this, all the? 
reft we have mentioned muft be ' entirely 
fuperfluous ; as, on the contrary, the whole 
courfe of the mind's agency naturally leads 
to this fingle point ; which, if it is not at- 
tained, the whole labour of the mind, all 
the perceptions, comparifons, reafonings, 
and judgements, that induftrious and pain- 
ful clafling of things that affe<3: us, and 
careful regiftration of them, muft be fome- 
thing worfe than loft. But, indeed, loft 
they cannot be : for juft as naturally as the 
mind, by thefe previous fteps, prepares the 
proper obje(5ls, the pleafure that attends 
them engages the heart, excites the proper 
affedlions and pailions, and commands the 
whole executive powers ; fo that in time the 

man 
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man comes to purfue this new courfe with 
as much pleafure and delight, under the 
influence of thefe new views and motives, 
as ever he did the higheft gratifications of 
fenfe. But of this we Ihall have occafion 
to ipeak more fully afterward : what we 
have advanced here, is mainly defigned to 
give a general view of the two great con- 
ftituent parts of man, the animal fyftem, 
and the adlive ruling mind. 

Whether the fpirit which is in man 
could have fubfifted, and adled, feparately 
from all matter, we have no light to 'ena- 
ble us to determine peremptorily, whate- 
ver reafon we may have to believe that it 
may do both, without fuch grofs bodies as 
ours are : but during the continuance of 
this prefent flate, we are well afTured, that 
however it is the principal part, yet it is 
but a part of the man ; and both body and 
foul are equally neceffary to make up what 
we call the human conftitution. 

We are as much at a lofs to give a- 
ny account of the nature of this union, 
how it is made at firft, and by what means 
it is maintained and kept up, any further 
than that it is neceffary the animal fyftem 
be complete in its internal frame, efpe- 
K 2 cially 
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cially tjbe more iubdle and flmd parts, and 
that proper food and fuftenance is neceflk- 
ry to keep it fo. One may be tempt-^ 
cd to think, that matter receives here the 
higheft refinement it is capable of, for fit- 
ting it for the human foul, the loweft or^ 
der of fpirits, to unite with and adl by. 
Nor will this appear fo whimfical to fuch 
as allow different kinds and degrees of pu- 
rity and perfedlion among fpirits, as there 
certainly are in matter ; though all the 
degrees, both of the one and the other, 
may agree in fome certain properties and 
powers. 

But however the union is made, and 
perhaps it will be wifeft, as it is certainly 
fafeftr, to reft it on the inexplicable wifdom 
and power of the great creator, the fa6l is 
moft undoubtedly certain, and fuch as e--. 
very man carries the wimeis of in himfelf, 
in that mutual dependence which they are 
found to h^ve on one another, both in their 
being, and in the cxercife of all their powers, 

When we propofe to confider themutu^ 
4ependence of the foul and body, with rc^ 
ipedl to their being, we muft not be un-? 
derftood to mean the matter of the body, 
or the very fubft^nce of the fpirit. The 

matter 
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matter which compofes the animal fyilem, 
no body doubts, was in being before there 
wu any union with the adive mind ; and 
when that is difTolved, there is not one a- 
torn of it annihilated. And however the 
fubftance of every foul may be fuppofed 
immediately created, though even that is 
what there is nothing can give us fufficient 
alTurance of, it is yet more unlikely that it 
fhould be deflroyed by the feparation : but 
however the fubftance continues after fe- 
paration, yet both muft undergo fuch chan- 
ges, as that they fhall no more poffefs the 
properties and powers which fubfifted du- 
ring the union. The animal fyftem, we know, 
is entirely diflblved, and its curious mecha- 
nifin abfolutely deftroyed ; and though we 
cannot fay what alteration is made in the fpi- 
rit, yet, even allowing that it carries along 
with it the moft refined and fubtile parts 
of that matter it ufed to ad by, it is ftill 
but a part of man, feparate from its fel- 
low; and therefore fubfifting and ading in 
a manner very different from its former 
manner during its union with the body ; a 
ftate evidently violent and unnatural. 

The mutual dependence of the mind and 
^mpa^l fyftenj, in their adings and opera- 
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tions, during the continuance of their u- 
nion, as the knowledge of it is of more ufc 
to us, fo of it we have much more certain- 
ty. As the body without the fpirit would 
be but a dead lump of matter, or, at bed, 
when fitted up into a fyftem, a mere 
brute ; fo, on the other hand, as the mind 
thinks, and, exerts all its powers, not only 
in, but by, the body ; were it not for the 
notices it receives by its organs, we have 
great reafon to believe it would have no- 
thing at all to think on ; and as it has no 
dire6l intuition of its own fubftance, nor 
can know any more of its nature than can 
be gathered from its operations and act- 
ings, it muft continue in a ftate of ftupid 
inadlivity, without fo much as being con- 
fcious of its own exiftence. 

Certain it is, that man, in his firft infancy, 
appears evidently a mere animal, and many 
degrees below moft of them ; minding no- 
thing but what the animal inllinct, a re- 
fult of his conftitution, puts him upon. 
Nor is there the leaft appearance of thought 
or refle(5lion, or any other evidence of a 
reafonable fpirit within, until the organs 
are ftrong enough to receive and convey 
the feelings of external impreflions. On 

thefe 
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thefe the rriind begins to work, and in 
the fame manner is continually fupplied 
with materials. It is not until very late, 
that one can entertain fo much as any ap- 
prehenfions of fuch a being as a fpirit, and 
yet later ere they can form any tolerable 
conceptions of its nature : and when it is 
confidered, that we have no original impref- 
fions, nor any thing to form them upon, 
but what we can gather from the adlings 
of our own minds, the model being fo 
imperfedl, a taint of material imagery 
funs through our moft refined notions, 
which no abftradlioa whatfoever can di- 
veft them of, unlefs we could form an i- 
dca of thinking without any objcdl to 
think on. 

But however that is, the fenfible evi- 
dence we have of the mind's moft perfe^ 
^(flings depending on the body, and the 
right conftitution of the animal fyftem, 
puts the matter quite beyond doubt. Wq 
gave fome hints before, of the influence 
which the feveral difpofirions of that fy- 
ftem have upon the paflions and afFeclions, 
and thereby upon the external adlions, and 
condudl of life. Thofe who will be at 
pains to obferve it, will readily find it ex- 
tending 
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tending further, not only to the memory, 
but to the judgement itfelf, and all the ra- 
tional powers ; and thereby affedling the 
mind, in the exercife, at leaft, of her high* 
eft endowments. The feveral tempers, 
difpofitions, and habitual inclinations of 
mankind, will all be found owing to the 
fame caufe ; nor can they poffibly be al- 
tered, without altering the difpofition and 
movements of that part of the fyftem 
which occafions them. 

But nothing puts the mind's dependence 
on tjie body in a more confpicuous and 
glaring point of light, than the cafe of 
thofe who, from their birth, or very ear- 
ly infancy, have been deftitute of any of 
the organs of fenfe. Both reafon and ex- 
perience join to aflure us, that no means 
whatfoever can enable the mind to ^orm 
any conception of the objedls which would 
have been eafily perceived by their mini- 
ftry. What then fliould be the cafe of a 
man, if fuch a man can be fuppofed, who 
never had any feeling, either external or 
internal ? or wherein would he differ from 
a mere vegetable ? 

The influence of the mind on the body, 
though as hard to be accounted for, is e- 

very 
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very way as real and obvious. For howe- 
ver fome parts of the animal fyftem per- 
form their proper offices, without any in- 
terpofal at all of the mind, or fo much as 
any confcioufnefs that fuch things arc a- 
4oiQg ; yet every one knows he can move 
or reftrain his tongue, or his hands, for in- 
ftance, and employ them as readily at 
pleafure, as he can think of any thing : 
nay, even the moll fpiritual adlions of the 
mind, and fuch as are moil remote from 
any thing material, yet affedl the body in 
a very fenfible manner, mar digellion, 
exhaull the fpirits, and produce a weari- 
nefs and indifpofition in the whole f ibrick, 
even greater than the moft toilfomc labour, 
and in time wear it out more cffedhially. 

We have another inftance of this lame 
dependence, though lefs obvious, yet ra- 
ther ftronger than that jull now mention- 
ed. It is taken from the influence which 
the afie(5lions of the mind have upon the 
body. I fay, the affedlions and paflions of 
the mind ; not as if that was their pro- 
per feat, or that they ever can properly be 
called by thefe names while they continue 
there, and until the latent powers which 
command the executive fyflcm are put in 

Vol. I. L motion: 
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motion: but however in multitudes of in- 
ftances thefe fecret fprings are touched by 
the mechanifm of material impreffions and 
impulfes, it is not abyays fo ; and we 
find the very fame fymptoms produced, 
where no fuch impreflion could have been 
made, but by the intervention of fome 
conclufion the mind had formed. Thus 
certain words and adlions, which pafs un- 
regarded by the man who underftands not 
the meaning of them, Ihall raife another 
who does, to the higheft degree of furious 
rage, more * effedlually than the fmarteft 
blows would have 4one without them. Nor 
are there any of the more refined affec- 
tions, which confeffedly take their rife 
from the mind, that are not conftantly 
attended with their proper correfponding 
motions in the animal fyftem. 

There is another inftance we have had 
frequent occafion to hint at, wherein the 
power of the mind over the animal fy- 
ftem appears in its full ftrength, viz- form- 
ing and altering at pleafure what we call 
habits and cujioms^ on which the whole of 
what is ftyled the manners ofmen^ and every 
part of their conducfV, almoft entirely de- 
pend^ This will eafily appear to be much 

^bovQ 
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above its having the command of fome 
particular adlions. Cuflom or habit car- 
ries in it, not only a certain eafe and 
facility in ading^ fo that the thing is 
done without any pain or reludlancy, but 
fuch a pronenefs toward fome particular 
way, that the man, as it were, naturally, 
and without thinking, falls into it. This 
is very apparent in common habits, fuch 
as concern indifferent things; and, with 
fome few exceptions, the whole bufi- 
nefs of education, good manners, civility, 
and politenefs, nay, almoft of all callings 
and profeffions, (land on the fame bottom. 
Whence the old true proverb. That cuftom 
is a fecond nature. Nothing is more com- 
mon among men, than to alledge, they 
cannot bring their mind to this or the o- 
ther thing, while yet they fee, and readi- 
ly acknowledjge, it would be much better 
for them if they did. But the true caufe-. 
will, in this cafe, be found to lie, not in 
the mind, but in fome contrary habit; 
the whole animal fyftem is fet another 
Way, fo that the heart is engaged in it ; 
nor is every man mafter of fufficient 
ilrength of mind to reform, and turn it 
into another channel : and yet till that is 
L 2 done, 
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done, though it may be overpowered in 
fome particular inftances, yet it will readi- 
ly return to its ufual courfe. 

This whole affair will be better under- 
ftood, by comparing the mind and animal 
fyftem in another view, viz* in the point 
of fuperiority. And this again may be con- 
fidered with refpe<fl to their excellency and 
natural worth ; their authority and Juft 
power; and the actual power and in- 
fluence they have over the human confti- 
tution in the condu^ of life. 

The flighted reflection that can be made 
on what has been obferved, concerning the 
nature and adings of both, will leave no 
room to (late a competition, in point of 
excellency and dignity, even when our 
notions of the one are taken at the loweft, 
and the other at the higheft, unlcfs they 
are abfurdly jvunbled and confounded in- 
.*o one. 

There can be as little difpute on the 
point of authority and jull power ; as the 
grounds on which it is, or can be, found- 
ed, meet' together in the mind ; a fiipcrio- 
rity of nature, fltnefs to command, and, 
what is equivalent to the moft folemn in- 
Teftiture, the good order and government, 
nay, the very being and hiappinefs of the 

whole. 
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whole, depend on the due fubordination 
of die animal life to the diredlion of the 
mind. 

We need not fpend words on the natu- 
ral fuperiority of the adlive fpirit in man, 
as it follows neceflarily on that natural dig- 
nity and worth we were juft now fpeaking 
of; founded, as it ^is, in the adlivity of 
its nature, and the p^wer it is poffefled of, 
not only ' of continuing, but beginning, 
both thought and motion, and varying 
and modifying thefe at pleafure. And if 
we carry our thoughts but a little further, 
to take in that thought and defign with 
which its whole procedure is condudled, 
the corredlions and improvement it makes 
on the intelligence received by the fenfes, 
and the purpofes it either does, ^r would, 
ifitwas not oppofed, apply them to, for 
regulating the whole condudl of life to the 
beft advantage, we fhall hardly make any 
doubt of its fitnefs to command, and e- 
ven that the good of the whole depends 
entirely on the abfolute fubmiffion of all 
the inferior powers to its decifions. 

Thefe, it is evident, carry in them fome- 
thing above the ftrongeft prefumptions ; 
and plainly enough declare the intention 

of 
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of the great author of our conftitution. 
But if we will ftill have further evidence, 
we need only turn our thoughts to another 
kind of dependence, viz. that which every 
man has on things without, whence he 
mufi be furnifhed with all the materials of 
enjoyment, and where his whole fund of 
happinefs lies ; and upon an impartial fur- 
vey it will appear, that the mind is in- 
deed, and muft be, invefted with all right- 
ful power and ajithority ; but in the point 
of aBual power and influence, the compe* 
tition is fo ftrong, as not only to bring it 
to a queftion, which fhallrule, but perhaps, 
in mod inftances, the lower fyftem carries 
it ; the animal commands, and the man 
ferves. 

Man, with all the advantages his com- 
pofition gives him over other animals,, is yet 
the remoteft that can well be imagined from 
a felf-fuflicient being. As he came into ex- 
iflence without any concurrence, or even 
confcioufnefs of his own, in a manner he 
knows not how, and by the contrivance 
and operation of certain powers he can 
give no account of; fo, when he enters 
upon his exiftence, he has nothing about 
him to fupport it fo much as a fingle mo- 
*► ment. 
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ment, until it is borrowed from abroad : fo 
that, confidered in himfelf, the beft account 
that can be made of him is mereemptinefs, 
a creature made up of wants ; yet fo made, 
as that all thefe wants may be relieved, the 
emptinefs filled, and by this means the man 
grow up from the loweft and moft defpicable 
beginnings, to fuch a degree of perfedlion, 
that there is not an order of creatures fo 
high that he needs to look on it with envy, 
and at the fame time none fo low, as that he 
canjuftly look upon it with contempt: and 
thus his loweft ftate of want and indigence, 
becomes not only the occafion, but the pro- 
per means, of his perfection and glory ; and 
is the only root on which they can be graft- 
ed, fo as to arrive at ariy pitch of matu- 
rity. It is that very thing we call his ca- 
pacity, which is larger or narrower, juft 
in proportion to the feeling he has of his 
wants, and the largenefs of thofe appetites 
and cravings of proper fupply. 

At the fame time it is to be obferved, 
to the glory of the great author and con-» 
^ver of the univerfal fyftem, that as, 
-throughout the whole, one part exadlly 
anfwers another; fo, in relation to man, 
ther« is abundant provifion made of every 

thihg 
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thing neceflary for his relief, and fupply-^ 
ing every pare of his emptinefs, to the ut- 
moft extent of the moft enlarged capacity j 
and thefe laid, one way or other, fo with- 
in his reacTi, that he may apply as nxuch 
as he has occafion for ; and which he will 
be found, on juft inquiry, to be exacSlly 
made for. 

The numberlefs wants of mankind are 
all naturally reducible to two general 
heads, founded in the two conlUtuent parts 
lb often mentioned, the mind, and the body, 
or rather the animal frame : and as thefe 
are fo different in their nature, they muft 
have each of them their proper fupply 
from their correfponding objedls, of very 
different kinds ; and therefore they are e- 
qually the concern of the whole man, where 
both are fo clofely united. Each of thefe may 
be properly fubdivided into fuch as are ne- 
celTary for their fubfiflence, their improve-* 
ment, and for providing a proper fund of 
pleafure and enjoyment ; by which the 
perfedlion and happinefs of the whole man. 
may be carried on together. 

What is necefTary for the fupport of fpi- 
rits, how they improve, and wherein theiri 
proper enjoyments lie, we are but ill able 

to 
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to judge, fo long as we are luch (Irangers 
to their nature. We may be very fure in- 
deed, that all mud be done quite in ano- 
ther manner, and by another fort of 
ineans^ thdn fuch as are fubfervient to the 
(animal life ; and if we may judge by th6 
ianalogy there is between the two, it muft 
be fomething of the fame nature, fome 
irpiritual thing; and whatever notion we 
frame of it, it will bft found to lead up to 
tfie great father of fpirits, the author and 
fiipporter of our beings; But until the hu- 
man fpirit is, by due CulturCj improved 
to fuch a degree of perfedlion and capaci- 
ty, as Ihall bfe ill fome meafure propor- 
tioned to objedls fo much above its natu- 
ral pitchy thefe will be looked on as unin-» 
tcliigible fpeculations ; or^ if there is any 
reality in them^ fo remote^ that few ivill 
think it worth while to mind them: 

What concerns the animal life, aS it lies 
tatlch more obvious, fo, on many accounts^ 
it engages our attention more readily; 
and not without reafoUj as thefe things 
ftre not only abfolutely neceflary to the 
fupport of the conftitution, but likewife 
the only poffible means of improvement, 
as it. is from thence materials are taken in^ 
VpL. I, M and 
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and the foundation laid, for the moft fub- 
Hme and fpiritual exercifes to which the 
mind itfelf can ever be raifed. But, in the 
mean time, how to obtain the moft agree- 
able nourifliment for fupporting and im- 
proving the animal fyftem, and what are 
called the comforts of life, how to ward off 
pain, and to purchafe as much pleafure as 
thefe forts of objecfls can fiipply, make up 
the main bufinefs of life. 

As man is a compound of flefh and fpi- 
rit, united in the neareft and clofeft man- 
ner, there arifes from this union another 
fort of wants, and enjoyments of a mixed 
kind; fuch as a fpiric difengaged from 
matter could have no relifh of, and which 
yet no mere animal can poflibly come up 
to. Of this fort are all the veftiges of de- 
figrl and contrivance, in the beauty, or^ 
der, and harmony, of the works of nature, 
and efpecially the whole fabrick and fur- 
niture of the moral world, mens condudi: 
and behaviour toward one another, with 
all the adlions and paflions of fpirits 
dwelling in flefli; from which the far 
greatcft part of the pleafures and pains of 
a prefent ft ate take their rife: And thefd 
We the pleafures, and of this bind the bu- 
finefs, 
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finefs, that are, by the bulk of mankind, 
reckoned the moll refined and fpiritual 
man can rife up to ; who, if they can ac-5 
quit themfelveft tolerably in the aflairs of 
fociety, conclude they have fulfilled all 
the duties of human life. 

And here there is one thing deferves our 
particular notice, that as there are multi-^ 
tudes, even of thofe things which man is 
very capable of taking in, and improving, 
for his. fuftenance and pleafure, which 
yet may efcape his obfervation ; fo long 
as they do fo, the want of them gives 
him no manner of trouble, however ill 
provided he may be otherwife even with 
the bar^ neceflaries of life ; as we have 
daily inftances, not only in infants, and 
the wild nations, but in all thofe whp have 
not yet learned to extend their wants of 
body or mind to fuch boundlefs heights 
as. they are carried in polite and learned 
focieties. But take the moft contented far 
vage, or common peafant, you will need 
do no more to fpoil his contentment, than 
let him fee what he wants ; or, which is 
much the fame thing, increafe his know- 
ledge. Certain uneafy feelings imme«- 
diately wfcj which either are, 01: ipamer 
i , M 2 diatcly 
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diately produce, appetites, cravings, and 
iuch importunate defires, as give the m,^n 
no reft until they arc fati$fied. 

The ftate of mankind, and the advan-^ 
ces he makes, from his eatly infancy, 
throughout theieveral ftages of life, if care* 
fully obferved, v^quld fet the v^hole of 
what we have been pointing at in a very 
obvious light. The child cannpt fubfift ^ 
moment without air to breathe in, and 
but a very little while without proper food 
and fuftenance : when the calls of nature, 
thofe feelings which go under the names of 
hunger and thirfi^ are anfwerqd, all is eafy 
and quiet, unlefs fome irnpreflion happens^ 
to be made on the under fyftem which oc* 
cafions pain. . It is not until the organs of 
fenfegrow up to fqme measure of ftrength, 
that he difcovers any tafte of pleafiu-^, or 
fondnefs, for fuch things as afford it ; but 
whenever thefe are obferved, they are 
fought after with great eagernefs. 

Thus, for a long time, pleafure and pain 
are' taken in only by the outward fenfes j 
nor has the young though tlefs creature the 
leaft ilotion of any other : and all this while 
the fpirit is no more than a fervant to. the 
animal j and, in multitudes of men^ con- 
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tiimes in that fubjedion, perhaps, through 
the courfe of a long Ufc, without ever en- 
gaging in any other, . even thofe of thq 
mixed kind, any further than they can be 
inade fubfervient to fome fenfual gratifica- 
tion: and the whole bufincfs of the adlive 
principle is, to refine upon them, and, by 
varying and interchanging, to keep up the 
relifli of life, as much as can be done by 
ftich low and inadequate objedls. Nor 
can there be fo piuch as a competition, un« 
til the mind is fufficiently inftrudled to ex- 
prcife its proper authority, and can form fuch 
a judgement of things, as fhall make fome 
kind of balance againft fenfe and feeling j 
. and thus claim the command of the man, 
and the direcflion of his condudl. 

There are two qafes, to which I believe all 
tHe reft may be reduced, wherein this com- 
petition can happen. The firft, when there 
jire twQ or more objedls of different value, 
though bqth of the fenfual kind,, and the 
loweft, as very commonly happens, proves 
mod grateful tp the animal fyflem. . The 
other, ^hen the mind fets up for itfelf, 
and promotes the puyfuit of its own pro-t 
per gratification, at the expence of fome 
fenfual pjeafure. And even among the 
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proper pleafures of the mind, fome are 
more nearly allied to thofe of the animal ; 
others, and thefe the moft noble, are nciore 
oppofite to them. It is eafy to fee, in ei-? 
ther cafe, what immenfe advantage the a- 
nimal powers h»ve over the rational : The 
heart is engaged ; habits formed, and deep- 
ly rooted; the whole mechanifin of the 
lyftem is formed upon the fenfual way ; 
and the mind, with all its adlivity, cannot 
command fo much as a free thought, un^ 
til the whole is turned a contrary way, and 
the ajBfedlions and paffions engaged on the 
oppofite fide. ' 

As thefe fame afiedlions and paflions are 
of fo great moment in the humati confti- 
tution, it will be neceflary to take fome 
more particular notice of them. We ob- 
ferved already concerning the rife and 
fpring of them, that they are no more 
than certain internal feelings, raifed and 
carried on by fome particular and appro- 
priated movements in the more fubtile 
and refined parts of the animal fyftem, 
tending, fome with more, fome with lefs 
violence, but all of them tending to im- 
mediate a<5lion. Nor does it make any odds 
whether thefe movements are exfited and 

maintained 
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ihaintained by the mechanifin of the ex- 
ternal organs, or by the inward agency of 
thought and refledtion ; only the laft are 
ufually more calm and fedate^ though, 
even in fome of thefe, the mechanic powers 
break loofe from under the diredlion of the 
mind, and make no fmall confufion. A 
fhort view of the feveral kinds of them, and 
of the manner in which they are or maybe 
managed, fo as to preferve due order in the 
general fyftem, or ftate of the hun^an con- 
ftitution, will anfwer our prefent purpofe. 

As thefe two names, affe^ims and pqf- 
JmSy are commonly ufed promifcuoufly 
in our language, I know not whether it 
might not be deemed a fuperfluous a£fe<5la- 
tion of accuracy, to diftinguifh them ; fo 
as to appropriate the firft to denote the o- 
riginal movements excited diredlly by the 
objefts, which either immediately produce, 
or give the profpedl of pleafure or pain, to 
the improvement or detriment of the con- 
ftitution ; and thence reckoned good or e- 
vil, tending to happinefs or mifery : and 
by the paeons to denote thofe occafional 
movements made by theinterpofal of other 
things during the purfuit, which appear 
either to hinder or forward the main de- 
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fign. It is evident, however, that the firft 
are primary and diredl ; the other only fer 
condary, and bearing fome relation to the 
primary ones ; without which there would 
be no place found for them^ 

Of the firft fort it is evident there caii 
be no more than two ; as there are only twd 
forts of objedts that can make any impref- 
fion dn us, viz* fuch as appear good or e-* 
vil, advantageous or hurtful; or, to fay all 
in one word, fuch as pleafe or difpleafe : 
for if there are any perfe^y indifierent^ 
they iliake no impreilion at all, but pafs by 
without being at all regarded, or produ- 
cing any aflFe^ion whatfoeven Thefe, in 
their perfed ftat6, are well knoWn under thd 
names of love and hatred -^ but both admit 
of many degrees, and a multitude of dif-« 
ferent circumftances ; whence arife as ma-« 
ny different movements. Some of them 
have particular names ; others, though 
really different, have none, but iu^ reekoii- 
ed in with fuch as have. But all of them^ 
no matter what the objedls are, fUrthef* 
than as they pleafe or difpleaie, from thi$ 
loweft inclinations and averfions to thel 
higheft pitch of deUght and abhorrence^ 
will be found to run into one or other 
of thefe radical ones. 

The 
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The fecondary afferlions, we took notice 
of, are moft properly paffions, arifing mod 
commonly on unexpected and unforefeen 
oppofition in the . courfe of the primary 
ones ; and anfwer very great purpofes in 
their proper place. The principal of thefe is 
anger, in all the degrees of it, which is a vio- 
lent effort of nature to remove the oppofi- 
tion ; and accordingly puts the whole fy ftem 
on the utmoft ftretch for that purpofe , 
and were it not balanced by fear, raifed 
by the appearance of danger, chilling the 
fpirits, and weakening the powers of the 
fyftem, the world would be but one fcene 
of confufion. Anger difappointed fettles 
into refentment ; which is no more than 
that original paflion, balanced with fear, 
and hid until an opportunity offers for re- 
venge. Much of the fame kind is ill-will, 
envy, &c. When a perfon ftcps between one 
and the enjoyment in profpedl, or when 
it is apprehended he will do fo, anger be- 
gets jealoufy, emulation, &c. and the fe- 
deral degrees of thefe, according to the de- 
gree of eagernefs or coolnefs in the pur- 
fuit. 

There is another clafs of thofe common- 
ly reckoned among the fecondajy affec- 
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tions, viz. the movements occafioned by the 
mind's refledlion on the iffue and event of 
her purfuits; and all of them attended 
with their diftincl feelings in the animal 
fyftem. A probable or certain profpeft of 
I'uccei's, creates that (late we call hope^ 
naturally attended with longings, expecta- 
tions, &c. On the contrary, a probabili- 
ty, or even a poffibility, of a difappoint- 
ment, begets fear ; not that fear we formerly 
fpoke of, bur fuch a concern as puts one 
upon all proper precautions for preventing 
the danger. If the difappointment is cer- 
tain, or apprehended to be fo, it produces 
defpair, and fuperfedes all further endea- 
vours. Succefs in the purfuit and the 
pofleffion of the defired good, begets joy, 
delight, complacency. Sec. ; until the en-^ 
joyment cloys, and ends in fatiety, cold- 
nefs, and many times averlion and hatred. 
If before fatiety the enjoyment is loft, then 
hope difappointed brings forrew, grief, 
anxiety, and perplexity. There are no 
doubt many other circumftances and cor- 
refponding movements, and ms^ny degrees 
of thefe, which have no names : nor is it 
material whether one knows them or not. 
The main thing we have to attend to, is 

the 
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the ftrcngth of the impreflion they make, 
and the influence they have on the animal 
mcchanifm, determining the courfc of he 
man s a<flions and behaviour. 

There is another divifion of the afiec- 
tions very much infilled on by the maftcrs 
of morality, taken from the relation they 
bear to, and- the influence tliey may have 
on, fociety, viz. into the private and public, 
orthcfelfifli and benevolent kind ; very well 
alculated, indeed, for anfwering certain 
purpofes they have in view ; but, at the 
lame time, they do not appear to have any 
the leafl foundation in nature. Not that 
the public or benevolent affedions are not 
as much founded in the human conftitu- 
tion as the private and mod felfifli ones ; 
but, for this very reafpn, there is not, nor 
can be, any natural foundation for making 
a diftindion. It is true, indeed, what 
concerns one's private and peculiar plcafure 
and happineis, prefents itfclf ill 11 and mod 
diredly to the affedlions ; yet wlierc-cvcr 
the interefts of the public appear more de- 
firable, and there are many ways of ma*^ 
Idng them appear fo^ the man purfues 
them precifely on the fame plan of plea^ 
fure, and is aiSling jull as fclfifhly as he 
N 2 did 
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did when he minded nothing but gratify- 
ing his tafte, or filling his belly. The ob- 
je6l of his pleafure is changed ; and that is 
no more than happens every day : but 
until he finds his pleafure in the thing, 
whatever it be, it neither is, nor can be, 
the object of his purfuit ; and, on the o- 
ther hand, whatever it be, or whence fo- 
ever it comes recommended, whether from 
the animal feelings, or the didates of the 
rational mind, if the imprellion can be 
made ftrong enough to plcafe, fo far as it 
does fo, the heart, that is, the whole man^ 
will certainly be engaged. 

It is, however, in thefe natural inclina** 
tions, and the ftrong connedion that fub- 
fifts between the feveral afiedlions and 
paflions, with their proper objedls, that thd 
great ftrength of the animal life lies. And 
for this reafon efpecially, the matters of 
the Stoic morality, finding them fo trou-^ 
blefome, and defpairing of bringing them 
into a proper fubjedion to their ruling 
principle, propofed eradicating them alto* 
gether, and fubftituting in their roon^ 
thofe rules of wifdom didated by the fu-p 
perior mind i which they conceived were 
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the only maxims whereby an intelligent be- 
mg ought to be direcled. 

Nothing can be imagined more extrava- 
gant than this piece of philofophical knight- 
errantry, as it is commonly underftood : for 
befides that thefe affedlions are as natural, 
and as much a part of the human conftitu- 
tioQ, as the moft calm and deliberate judge- 
ments of the moft exalted mind, they are, 
in their own place, every way as neceflary. 
The wifeft and beft-concerted determina- 
tions muft prove abortive, unlefs the heart 
is engaged ; and were it poflible a fenfe of 
duty could effedl that thing, yet a man with- 
out affedlions could have no tafte nor relifh 
of any thing, and confequently no hap- 
pinefs, even in the moft exquifite enjoy- 
ments. 

But though they cannot be extirpated, 
yet regulated they muft be ; and perhaps 
this was all that was meant by their hy- 
perbohcal expreffions: and indeed thefe 
natural movements, when authorifed and 
diredled by the mind, may, with great- 
er juftice, be called anions than paJl[tons\ 
the informations given by the fenfes being 
only the loweft, groffeft, and moft worth- 
lefs objects in view j and thefe, very com- 
monly, 
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monly, much mifreprefented. What is 
pleafing and delightful to fenfe, may be very 
hurtful, and even deftrudlive, to the man ; 
and fuch objedls as appear the moft horrid 
and frightful, may, upon the whole, be 
infinitely more eligible. It is the mind's 
province to examine, compare, and judge. 
Where thefe determinations are not re- 
garded, as perhaps moft frequently they 
are not, the conftitution muft be endan- 
gered, if not deftroyed ; and the man con- 
figned to an infupportable remorfe, and 
often a too late repentance: fo that indeed 
felf-denial, and mortification of the ani* 
mal life, are the moft natural duties, and 
abfolutely neceflary to raife oiie the leaft 
degree above the beafts of the field. 

But how thefe fame unruly and tumul- 
tuous afiedlions and paflions may be redu- 
ced to their proper order, and kept in it, is 
the great queftion. It will be very evi- 
dent to thofe who will be at pains to 
confider it, both from the nature of the 
thing, and the general experience of man- 
kind, that there are only two ways of at- 
tempting this with any fuccefs, viz. balan- 
cing the paflions, by playing one againft the 
other, or by bribing them off with proper 

equivalents j 
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equivalents ; and to one or other of thefe 
may be reduced all the attempts that ever 
have been made to any purpofe for regu- 
lating the condudl of human life. In the 
firft view, the main, and, in effedl, the 
only ballaft of the paflions, are fear and 
hope. The fear of confequences chills the 
fpirits, and rcflrains the immoderate hurry 
of the animal movements ; and thereby 
makes the purfuit more flow, and leaves 
more room for calm deliberation ; while, 
in a jQmilar manner, hope guards againft 
the bad effeds of grief and difappoint- 
ment, and keeps the man from finking in- 
to fullen defpain The other is every way . 
as much founded in nature, and we 
have daily inflances of it, in the changes 
men are every day making of the objedls 
of their purfuit, and exchanges of what is 
called the ruling pajfton ; or, to fay the thing 
more properly, of the objedls which ingrofs 
their affedlion, and deaden them to every 
. thing elfe. 

And now that I have mentioned thefe 
fame ruling paflions, it mufl: be obferved 
how much they contribute to the cafe and 
quiet of mankind : For, if all men had 
the fame objedl of purfuit, there mufl: 

have 
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have been a continual interfering of inte- 
reft, and fcarce a poffibility left of getting 
out of a continued ftate of war, every man 
againft every man ; but now that men are 
diftinguiflied into certain clafles, determi- 
ned by their ftations, circumftances, and 
taftes, and fixed by the conftant charadler 
of their favourite affedlion, they may be 
friends with all the world befidcs* 

So long as the affedtion continues fixed 
on one objedl, the man's charadler is like- 
wife fixed; and, from the knowledge of 
his views, one may fay very pofitively how 
he will adl in any particular cafe: but 
yet the paflions, every one, even the moft 
violent, may be either balanced or bribed 
oflFby more agreeable objedls ; and by this 
the whole condudl of the man altered. But 
it is not every fuch exchange that gives 
the mind any advantage. Where the ob- 
jects either of one's hopes or fears, or the 
pleafures which induce him to the ex- 
change, are of the fame kind, the animal 
life may continue ftill in its full ftrength, 
as indeed happens in moft of thefe exchan- 
ges. 

Unlefs, then, the ruling mind have, 
fomething to ofier which can outweigh all 

the 
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tkc pleafures which blindly ingrofs the af^ 
fedlions, they will continue their courfe, 
in fpite of all reafon and argument, what- 
ever wifhes or reinorfes may rife dii fdm6 
oc(!afions : Video meliora^ proboque ; deteriord 
jeqmr ; fo that, in the event, the man will 
be jufl where he waSi Moft meii imagine 
they have done the bufinefs, if they caii 
fix their heart on fomething above fcnfua- 
Kty, and enter upon the pleafures of the 
middle kind ; and if they happen to iix on 
any of fhofe things which give the deno- 
mination of ^tti/i^^i^^V or benevolence J they 
lire ready to imagine themfelves patriots^ 
heroic fpirits, and all the fine things that 
have been . faid to flatter men into fo-^ 
ciablenefs and good rieighbourhpodi 

But to take the true dimenfions of hu-* 
inaa perfedlion, we muft carry our viewd 
above the pleafures of Ibciety as well as of" 
fenfc ; and in order thereto, take in yet an- 
other and higher dependence every man 
has on the objedls of the unfeen fpiritual 
^'^orld ; and there efpecially upon the authoi* 
of our exiilence, the preferVer of our lives, 
^d the great proprietor of all thofe things 
^e thoughtlefsly call ours, and pretend to thd 
abfolute difpofal of. Nothing can be mdrd 
Vol. L O evident, 
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evident, than that if there is fuch a being, 
it is fomething above common folly to 
propofe any thing like happinefs, fo long 
as we are in any doubt about his favour and 
friendJhip ; or fo much as to furmife, that 
any enjoyment that can be found among 
his creatures may be brought into the 
lowed competition with what is to be 
found in him. Until then the mind is fur- 
nifhed with fatisfying views of God, and 
the joys and pleafures of the unfeen world; 
the great, the only expedient, for redu-^ 
ducing every affedlion and paflion, muft 
be wanting. An objedl this, which none 
can deprive another of, and the whole u- 
niverfe may fhare in, without diminifliing 
the enjoyment of one individual ; in Ihort, 
the only chief good, vainly fought after by 
the philofophers, among his creatures. 

When the mind, then, duly inftru(Sled 
and informed, furveys, according to its 
natural ofGce, the whole compafs of ob-' 
jedls .on which it has any dependence ; 
confiders what is good, and what evil ; what 
is to be purfued, and what to be avoided ; 
by what means, and in what order, they are 
attainable, and how to be enjoyed, and im- 
proved to the befl advantage j the man ei- 
ther 
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ther is, or may be, as confcious of the de- 
cilion, and, we muft fay, with much 
greater certainty, than he can be of any of 
thofe feelings received from external im- 
preflions of any kind. This is really the 
inward fenfe of the man, and is the only 
piece of our knowledge which is abfblutely 
exempted from thole fceptical fubtiltics 
which may be employed to intangle every 
other part : for let us be as ignorant as can 
be imagined of every tiling without us, 
and indeed thofe who know moft are very ig- 
norant, yet when one has carried his doubts 
as far as they will go, he can never que- 
ftion the truth and reality of his inward 
feelings ; and fenfible he muft be, on what 
occafions, and in what degrees, he is plea- 
fed and difpleafed, fb long as he is con- 
fcious of his own being. 
, And as there is nothing a man can bo 
fo certain of, fo there is not any thing 
more natural, and which is, or can be, 
a more diredl and immediate refult of the 
conftitution, and more out of the man's 
power to direcfl or manage at pleafure, 
hardly excepting the firft and moft origi- 
ual calls of the animal oeconomy, and eve- 
ry w?iy a3 efleatial and involuntary as the- 
O2 feeling^ 
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feeling of pain or pleafure. It is true, the 
mind m^y be diverted from confidering 
and judging ; but fo may the eyes and 
cars, nay, the very natural appetites of 
hunger and thirft ; but without doing 
violence to the conftitution, one can no 
more avoid the convidlion of his mind, 
than he can avoid feeing light in broad 
funfhine, or feeling hunger and thirft, 
when nature calls for proper fupplies. 

We might add what has been oftener 
than once hinted, and is a neceflary con-» 
fequence of what has been faid on this 
fubje<5t, that until the mind examines, and 
gives judgement, the man is fo far from 
being mafter of his own adlions, that he 
is properly no agent at all, but is adled up-» 
pn, toffed hither and thither, by the animal 
powers, as mechanically, one may fay, 
as a tennice-ball has its motions direded 
by the ftroke of the racket. And until 
thefe convictions are fo ftrong, as to form 
all the powers of the fyftem upon them, 
he continues a flave ; with this addition of 
mifery, that he finds the bitternefs and 
anguifh of his bondage ; which, however, 
though a very bitter fenfation, yet is a 
Jiopeful fymptojn, as it gives fome ground 
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to expc6l, he will watch carefully every 
opportunity that may favour his efcape. 

But however natural and neceflary it is, 
that the mind fliould command all the infe- 
rior powers ; yet when one confiders the pre- 
fent ftate of mankind with ever fo little at- 
tention, they mull fee how great the drug- 
gie muft be, and how impoffible, to form ' 
the whole fyftcm into a regular fubmiflion, 
by one or two, or even a multitude, of 
faint attempts. This will appear very e-* 
tldent, if we will but attend to the very 
common cafe of contradled habits in the 
pioft indifferent things; fuppofe certain 
aukward and unnatural geftures of body: 
how hard is it to break them off? and how 
infenfibly does the man fall back into his 
former way, when he is ever fo little off 
h& guard ? How much more, when ha- 
bits, or inveterate cuftoms, are rooted in 
one eflentialpart of the conftitution Iqng 
befpre the mind is in any capacity of ma- 
ting the leafl: oppofition j but, on the 
contrary, is difpofed to encourage and 
confirm them: efpecially when, befides 
all this, they are fo much encouraged 
and fupported by the way of the 
^orld about us, that even the mind 
itfelf, until better informed, is temptr- 

e4 
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ed to give them its fandlion, and to 
conclude them natural and reafonable? 
What ftrength of mind, what care and. 
watchfulnefs, are neceflary, and, above all, 
what diligence, in the application of eve- 
ry mean that may contribute, either to 
ftrengthen the mind, or to give weight to 
its dictates ? 

, This ftruggle is moft difcernible, where 
the inward fenfe we fpeak of, and the 
convi(5tions of the mind, are ftrong e- 
nough to balance the impulfes of the ani- 
mal foul. Where thefe are weaker, in. the 
fame proportion as they are fb, the ftrug- 
gle ceafes : but remorfes are frequent, 
in fimilar degrees of ftrength or weaknefs, 
until they are quite extinguiflied, being 
overpowered by the vigorous exertions of 
the animal or mixed life. When, on the o- 
ther hand, the man is fo happy, as, by 
proper exercifes of the rational powers, 
and calling in the proper affiftances, to 
have his mind and fentiments raifed to 
fuch a degree of ftrength, as can eaiily o- 
vercome all oppofition, the ftruggle abates 
in the fame proportion, until he arrives 
at that degree of perfedldon, which enters 
one upon the calm enjoyment of life, and 

thet 
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the happinefs which fuits his conftitution 
in all the parts of it. 

This inward fenfe of the mind, the im- 
preflions its didlates make upon the united 
fyftem, and their prevailing influence there, 
producing a fuitable feries of actions in 
the condudl of life, though the fame power 
originally, yet as it comes to be applied to 
different fubjedls, or taken in different 
views, goes under different names. When 
converfant about the regularity, beauty, 
and order, of material things, whether the 
produdlions of nature or art, didion and 
- ftyle, gefture and air, drefs and ornament, 
and, in general, all the fubjedls of imagi- 
nation, it is called tajle^ and fometimes 
fancy\ when applied to the condud of life, 
and as it forms the man upon the maxims 
proper on every occafion and incident, it 
is very properly called fentimcnt^ as well 
cxpreffing its true diftinguilhing nature, viz. 
the inward fenfe and feeling of the man. 
When thefe things are enforced by the au- 
thority of the great creator and fovereign, 
in whatever way this may be fuppofed to be 
tnown, it commonly bears the name of con- 
fi^^nccy and carries the higheft influence ; and 
from the evidence and convi(5lion that at- 
tends 
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tends it, it is called ones light ; by which, 
accordingly, both one's own condu6l, and 
that of others, is juftified or condemned. 

According then as mens aj9e(5lions and 
paflions fall under the influence of the ani- 
mal impulfe, or the diredlion of the acSiiTe 
mind, their adtions are formed upon them, 
and the condudl of life determined into a 
certain courfe, which is called their man-' 
ner; that is, in plain Engliih, thecuftoms 
they follow: at firft but fingle adtions^ 
aukwardly performed, but which, by fre** 
quent repetition, become eafy, agreeable, 
and filch as one readily falls into, even 
without thought or refledlion, hence call- 
ed habits ; which is only another naiHe foi* 
inveterate cuftoms : for in that light it ap- 
pears the firft authors of human language 
confidered them; and, by what has been 
faid, every body who underftands them 
mil do fo ftilL 

Into this, then, the whole bufinefsdf JW(?- 
ral virtue, as it is called, muft be fefolved^ 
namely, Tliat the courfe of mens adlions, 
i. e. their manners, cuftoms, habits, oi' 
whatever they may be called, be conducft- 
ed into a thorough conformity unto the 
dictates of the mind ; and the fentiments 

of 
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of tht heart formed, not on bare appear- 
ances, but on time judgement of the real 
worth and excellency of the feveral objedls 
upon which the man's happinefs or mifery 
depends. And, for the fame reafon, and 
with the fame propriety of fpeech, the 
contrary courfe might be called moral vice^ 
had not cuftom confecrated certain words 
and phrafes, which thofe who know not 
the meaning of them, ignorantly take up, 
and fuperftitioufly amufe themfelves and 
ftthcrs with, to the perverting of truth, 
and diverting their minds from mat- 
ters of infinitely greater momenta 

We only obferve, how juftly this regu- 
lar condudl of human life was peculiarly 
honoured by the men of the firft ages with 
&e name of ivifdcmij and continued to pof- 
fefs that diftinguifhing name, until the 
knowledge of the objcdls without which 
it could not fubfift, being loft, the whole 
rfit was reduced to the uncertainty of con- 
jedbre and opinion j and the moft the wi- 
fcft could pretend to, was to be a lover of 
wifdom. Hence philofophy became a fort 
ofprofeffion, which, hard to fay whether 
from heedlefsnefs or defign, has continued 
to ufurp the honours due only to true wif- 

VoL.L P dom, 
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dom, even where that, in the highefl: 
meafures of it, was revived and acknow-- 
ledged. 

. It is likewife to be obferved, that all the 
foundations of moral goodnels ailigned 
by later mafters, naturally run into this 
inward fenfe of the mind ; and however, 
feemingly remote, and even oppofite, they 
may appear, yet all that have any fblir 
dity in them, refolve into this, and there 
amicably unite. Thus we fee, that moral 
goodnefs is founded in the nature of things ; 
in truth ; in the beauty, order, and har- 
mony of the univerfe ; that it is juil and 
right, beautiful and pleafant, honourable 
and gainful, &c. : but all this we fee, not 
diredlly and immediately, but by the in- 
tervention of i^TO^tv Jentifnent ; the percep- 
tion and judgement of the mind forming 
the whole human fyftem upon thefe views, 
which could never have made the leafi im- 
preilion without it. Nay, in this^ even the 
two oppofite fyftems of felf-love and public 
aflfecflion, fo earneflly contended for, ami- 
cably unite, and mutually fupport and 
affift each other. Wliile vice, on the 
other hand, is the native ifliie of darknefs, 
ignorance, and error ; it is folly, madnefs, 
deformity; and, in the event, as de- 

ftru<Elive 
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ftruftive and ruinous, as, in the whole 
of its courfe, it is unnatural and brutifli. 

It would feem likewife, that this muft 
be the fame with what has of late made 
fo much noife in the world, under the 
name of the hitemal and moraifenfe ; as if 
certainly muft be, if thefe words have any- 
meaning at all : but then they who affeift 
fuch tenns muft be egregioufly miftaken 
in their notions, when they talk of this in^* 
leraal and moral fenfe as fomething, not 
only diftindl from, but prior unto, all 
judgement and reafoning; yea naturally 
implanted in man as a part of his cbnfti- 
tution, and a more infallible guide than any 
obfervations fallible man can make : where- 
as nothing can be more evident, than that 
in the ftate in which all mankind are bom, 
there neither is, nor can be, any fuch 
thing as either tafte or fentiment, until 
they are fome how or other formed by 
experience and obfervation. 

1 faidy&w^ h(nv or other ; becauft there 
are many ways of forming the tafte, fenti- 
ment, and even confcience itfelf, befides a 
true knowledge of things, and a deliberate 
judgement concerning them. Both reafon 
and experience affure us, that not only chil^ 
4ren, but the bulk of mankind, may be 
P 2 brought 
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|)rouglit to love or hate, purfue or a-» 
void, almoft any thing, with the greateOi 
force of bigotry ; that the impref&oas of 
fenfe firft, and then the example and wa^ 
of the world, are with moil the only ftand-t 
ard : and w^yen the bulk, even of thofe 
who value themffclves on their tafte an4 
fentiment, can affign no better ground, tho 
whole may be faid to reft upon mere ca-» 
price and fancy. And, therefore. 

Since there may be fuch things as faMq 
tafte, wrong fentiments, and erring con- 
fciences, as well as thofe which are true 
and juft ; and as the firft will produce as 
quick and vigorous effedls of approbatioi^ 
and diflike ; nay, for very obvious reaibns, 
much ftronger and mqre violent than the 
laft : it muft be abfurdly wrong, to refolve 
the morality, as it Ls called, or the iright 
and wrong, the good and evil,, of human 
adlions, ultimately into any inward ta^fte 
or fentiment ; which, if it has not a, ftand- 
ard in truth, and the nature of things, or 
is not founded there, muft be the mofl[ 
flippery, fleeting, fanciful thing, that caa 
be imagined. 

If any one wants to be refolved how the 
mind of man comes by fuch a fway in the 
Ijuman conftitution, as in this manner tQ 

fpyw 
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form the whole complex fyftem upon ic$ 
didatcs; this, no doubt, is originally 
owing to the wife conftitution of its great 
juthor, who has made this the diftinguilh- 
ing chara(5teriftic of this tribe of his crea-* 
tures* But this being fuppofed, one needs 
no more to fatisfy himfelf how it is, or 
paay be, effedled, than to refle(fl a little on 
vrhat has been faid concerning the rife and 
fpring of all human adlions, viz. the affec- 
tk)as and paeons ; how thefe are raifed and 
maintained, and thereby the whole uni-» 
ted fyftem put into that tendency to ac- 
tton which we call the will^ by certain 
impulfes and movements on the moft in- 
>^ard and fubtile parts of it, which natu- 
nUy ifliie in the proper effedls, and fuch 
a peculiar coiu-fe of adlion. No body has 
toy difficulty about conceiving how this 
may be done by material impulfes on the 
organs of fenfe, which all lead to, and 
land in theie. When it is then remember- 
ed, how the mind retains, recalls, and 
iflxproves, thefe fame original perceptions, 
Wid how intimately ihe is conneded with 
^te material fyftem in all her operations and 
^^ngs, we will eafily apprehend how the 
fame kind of movements muft be produ- 
ced. For ^s that acSlive principle has at 

CQuimaad 
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command all the perceptions flic has in re- 
membrance ; and, by comparing and con- 
fidering thefc, can form out of them ima-> 
ges and reprcfentations of what the feveral 
different compofitions might produce: fb flic 
can employ thefe at pleafure for producing 
motions of the fame kind, and directed 
precifely in the fame manner, as Ae out- 
ward impreflions made by the objetSts 
themfelves would have done. And thence 
it is, that thefe fort of impreflions made 
by the mind's reprefentation of proper ob- 
jects, of whatfoever kind they are, very 
properly bears the name of motives ; calm- 
er indeed at firil, and not near fo impe- 
tuous, as thdfe excited by fcnfible impref^ 
fions ; but by being often repeated, as the 
mind can repeat them at pleafure, they 
come to produce the effedl with as much 
certainty, and in time engage the heart, 
and form the executive fyftem into a courft 
of adtion, which nothing but giving way 
to contrary impreflions can break off. All 
which we may daily find in ourfelves, and 
obferve in others, fully exemplified in the 
changes that are made in mens tafte and 
fentiments, or what they call the fiate of 

thcit 
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their mind^ throughout the feveral ftages 
and dijSerent circumftances of life« 

From what was juft now faid concern- 
ing thefe movements, which either are the 
fame thing with what we call the will, or 
immediately and diredlly produce it when 
arrived at a certain pitch ; and in which 
the concurrence of the whole man Hes, 
whether the mind engages the material fy- 
ftem, or the animal powers overcome and 
fubdue the mind ; a queftion has been 
moved concerning the force or eScA of 
diefe motives which fet them agoing, and 
the certainty one may have of liiccefs in 
the application of them. This has been 
carried £o far, that fome feem to fay, the 
c?ent in ' this cafe is either altogether, or 
very near, as certain, as the determination 
of the motion of one parcel of matter is by 
the impulfe of another. What feems to be 
the natural confequence of this, is, that 
2UU1 can be no free agent, or rather no 
^cnt at all, every adlion of his being cer- 
tainly, i. c. neceflarily, determined into a 
certain courfe, which it is in^poffible for him 
to avoid. Others will needs have the man 
poffefled of a certain power, by which he 
can, if he will, a(^ contrary to the ftrong- 

eft 
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dfl and mod efiedlual motives and 6scite^ 
ments. Whence have arifen thofe intricate^ 
ftnd moft of them unintelligible difputes^ 
concerning liberty and neceffity, the free- 
dom, indifferency, and (elf-determining 
power of the will, and other fuqh meta-» 
phyfical wrangling^, of which there is no 
profpedl of ever feeing an end. 

Were we able to look into the mecha-* 
nifin of the animal fyftem, and could g^ve 
an exadl account of all the feveral move- 
ments it is capable of; could we exadtty 
compare and balance the feveral powerd 
and forces of outward impreffions amon^ 
themfelves, and all of them with the in- 
ward ones made by the mind, with theii* 
feveral connexions and dependencies ; there 
might be fome hopes of determining the 
<5[uefl:ion with fbme certainty from that 
quarter. But as there can be no expedka- 
tions thence, we muft content ourielvei 
with fuch light as plain fadls, attefted by 
cbfervation and experience, can aflfordj 
and which may abundantly anfwer all the 
purpofes, even of a perfedl intuitive know- 
ledge. 

We will not flop to make remarks upon 
the feveral kinds of motiv^es j which are, of 

may 
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may be, jufl as numerous as the things wc 
bare any connexion with or dependence on ) 
which we have already taken fome notice 
of} how fome diredtly a£[eA the body, others 
the mind, whije there are fpme likewife 
that affect the whole fyftem. The weight ^ 
and moment of them all depends entirely 
on the meafure of pleafure or pain they 
are capable of giving. The following fadb 
may iatisfy a modefl; .inquirer. And, \xk 
the firfl plbace, we are fure. 

That no motive whatfoever has any in* 
0uence until it is perceived ; nor any further 
than the force of it is perceived ; that is, un- 
til it has made its impref&on. The thing 
may be known in theory ; but th^ differ* 
ence is as great, as perceiving a fword at a 
diftance, and feeling it pierce one's body. 
Hence, the ftrength or force of a motive, 
that is, its power to produce the defigned 
efiedl, cannot be known, until the e0e6l of 
it is felt within ; and that can never be 
done, until the movements are at Icaft be-? 
gun, and the afiedlions in fome 4cgree. 
formed. 

It is certain alfo, that no motive, or fet 
of motives, operate equally on all men ; npr 
even on the fame man at different times, 

Vol. \. Q^ and 
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and in different fitusttions of mind, as we 
commonly exprefs it, but only as the general 
fyftem happens to be difpofed at the time. 

For the fame reafon, it frequently hap- 
pens, that the lowed motives have their 
full effedl, when the higheft and moft no- 
ble make no . impreffion at all ; fenfe is 
for the moft part too ftrong for reafon ; 
prefent objedts, though not able to bear a 
Gomparifon in other refpeiSls, are generally 
preferred to fuch as axe at a diftance, either 
in time or place. 

It is notwithftanditig - true, that every 
motive will focceed, of whatfoever kind it 
is, unlefs the force of it is deftroyed, and 
its operation marred, by contrary ones. 
And, on the other fide, the operation of 
any motive, however far advanced, may 
be- deftroyed by a contrary impreifion^ 
provided it is ftrong enough to excite a 
contrary motive of equal or fuperior force. 

From all which, and. fuch other obferva- 
tions, it will appear, that human liberty, 
the true freedom of man, does not, can- 
not, lie in his being exempted from 
the influence of every motive; which 
indeed is a cafe that cannot poffibjy hap- 
pen. The firft perception ingroffes the 

whoiq 
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'whxAc man; and certainly will keep pof* 
Mon tindl driven out by another. And 
howev^ one may be indifferent to fome 
things which do not affedk him either way, 
it isimpoilible he can be fo upon the 
whole; and by the prevailing impreflion, 
whether from the mind or fenfes, he will 
lie determined. Perhaps a way of fpeak«> 
ing which has ptevailed much among 
fchoiaflic men^ afcribing the will to the 
mind as peculiarly its province, may have 
miiled fome into the other conceit ; which 
will very quickly be deftroyed, by a re- 
flection which evcx*y thing we meet with 
will confirm, that the mind not only dwells 
in the body, but adts by its powers. 

Again, let the effedls of the feveral mo* 
tives be as certain and neceffary, as any, 
or all, the laws of mechanifm can make 
them ; fo long as they are under the manage- 
ment of an agent, who can balance theo- 
verbcaring powers of one with thofe of a 
Cerent kind, ^ and even deftroy their ope- 
i*ati(in altogether, by rejeding them, and 
ftibftituting others in their room, the free- 
dom of the agent fuffers nothing at all ; 
^nd he is to all intents and purpofes an* 
^werable for every one of their effeds, un- 
0^2 lefs, 
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lefs, after having ufed all means in hiis 
power for fubduing the rebel adSedion, it 
proves too ftrong for him. ^I^is, I be- 
lieve, is a cafe that never happened with 
man ; bnt, however, k points out to us the 
proper inquiry for determining the que- 
ilion, viz. How far - the human powers^ 
and particularly the finrereignty of the 
mind over die animal fyftem, extendi? 
And here, indeed, it will be fimnd, that 
in moft men it reaches but a fhort way: 
not from any defect in the mind itfdf, or 
of any of its natural powers ; but for want 
of due culture and improvement, and the 
proper metms and exerciies requifite to 
raife it, to that degree; of ftrenglii and a6li- 
vity^Jwhich is neceilary for the efiedbial 
difcharge of the offices belonging to the 
place it holds in the hxmian conftitution. 

We obfcrved clfewhcre, that, of all be-* 
ings within the campafs of our obierva* 
tion, the human conltitution is moft capa* 
ble of improvement ; and what an im-«^ 
menfe odds there is between an infant, or 
even a wild man, and a great genius cxil- 
tivated to the higheft perfedtion. What 
the Stoics aflerted of their wife man, That 
lie only is free, and all the reft flaves, will 

be 
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he found to hold very certainly^ however 
it has been looked on as a paradox* In 
ail die lower degrees, fo long as the mind 
is intang^ and overpowered by the ani- 
mal feelings, until it has the pofeA com- 
mand of the fyilon, and the whole man 
^ ttigsig^f i^oc only in the purfuit, but al- 
io the enjoyment o£ fuch pleafures as per- 
fcA wifdom will juftify, there muft be 
fomething amifs in the conftitution ; fome 
fdMllion fomented in the inferior powers » 
ibmethmg, in a word, the man cannot ap- 
prove of ( and therefore fome conftraint, 
bcmdage, or at lead: fome defed of that 
freedom and liberty which is neceflary to 
conftitute a perfect and a happy man. 

Upon the whole, then, we may be able 
to form ibmething of a juft notion of the 
human conftitution; and thence form a 
one judgement of what is natural and un^ 
natural i words which have been ihame- 
fully abuied, to palliate, not only the fiUieft 
pleafures, but ibme of the mod enormous, 
tillanies. It may be juftly enough reckon* 
ed trifling to obferve, that die conftitution 
Of any thing is not any one part, however 
eflential, taken feparately ; when it is f b c* 
vident, that it takes in all the parts united; 

and 
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and united in that very order and fubor- 
dinaticHi of one part to another, which 
conflitutes this peculiar order of beings^ 
and diflinguifhes^ it from all thd reft. But 
16 it: mot as trifling to fay, that any plea- 
fure, or piece of human condu€l, id natural^ 
be^aufe it is agreeable to fpmething thac 
belongs to the conftitution, when it is ut-- 
terly inconfiftent with the happinefs of the 
whole, and diredlly oppofite to. the natiural 
didlates and tendency of the moft noble 
part, and fuch as the conftitution reiquires 
fliould have the leading ? . However natu- 
ral, therefore, it is, that mankind fhould 
be firft under the i^ifluence of animal im« 
J^reflions, which will be found all of them 
harmlefs, until the mind is or m^y be im- 
proved into fiich meafures of ftrength, as 
to regulate and control them ; it becomes 
the moXl unnatural thing- that can be well 
imagined, for one tp continue in a paffive 
fubjeiftibn to them ; as it would be, on 
the other hand, for any to indulge them- 
fdves in what they take to be the proper 
bufmefs of fpirits, to the entire negledl of 
the other eflential part of their frame, and 
without which they cannot be men, but 
feme different kind of beings. 

The 
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The fame will hold throughout all the 
degrees of advancement toward perfedlion ; 
as indeed they are beyond a poffibility of 
bcmg numbered with any exadlnefs. The 
moft remaricable of them are marked out, 
either by the obje<Sls which engage the af- 
fedions, or by the different kinds and de- 
grees of the affedlions and paflions them- 
felves. Thence are taken the charadleriftics 
of die feveral clafles of mankind, accor- 
ding as the feveral forts of animal plea- 
fures, or thofe of the mental and fpiritual 
kind, viz. fenfuality, luxury, ambition, 
and covetoufnefs, on the one hand; or, 
knowledge and learning, religion and de- 
votion, on the other, happen, in the feveral 
degrees of each, to take the leading of the 
inan, and to influence his adlions. To 
reft in any of the lower meafures, fhort 
of that perfedlion which the conftitu- 
tion admits of, and is fitted to rife up 
to, mull be in the fame degree unnatu- 
ral: however juftly it may be called natu- 
ral in another fenfe, as it denotes thecourfe 
^nd way which men moft readily fall in- 
to, by the prevailing of the animal part 
*t their firft fetting out in the world. 

Hence likewife one may be enabled to 
Recount for the many glaring incon- 

fiflencies^ j 
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iiftencies, and even palpable contrarieties^ 
which are to be found, not only in differ- 
ent men, but even in the fame man in 4if-* 
ferent circumftances, as the animal or the 
mind takes the dirediion ; and likewife for 
what is greatly more unaccountable, that 
vanity and felf-approbation which are fy 
very common among the lower clafTes of 
xnankind, the native fpawn of ignorance 
and inattention. The great variety of 
contrary impreflions.from fd many diffe- 
rent object, muft render man the moft fic- 
kle inconliflent being, and at the fame 
time the mod miferable, haraffed and 
torn afunder, as he is, by fuch a mul- 
titude of different appetites and paflions^ 
Every change promifes relief, and feeds 
his vanity, while he knows no better, with 
the profpedt of reft and fatisfadlion at laft; 
and thus he goes on, until either death 
cut him fhort in the unfinifhed purfuit, 
or, which is but a rare cafe, experience 
and difappointment drive him into juft 
and proper fentiments, and fettle him in 
the calm purfuit and enjoyment of the a- 
dequate objedl of his happinefs; where 
his reftleffnefs and vanity receive a final 
and full cure at the fame time. 
And here it is^jT^-f-in the juftnefs of fenti-^^ 

inCAti 
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ment| and in the perfe<£l conqueft of all the 
powers of the animal life into a thorough 
fubjedion to the rational mind, that we 
are to look for the true ftandard of human 
perfedtion, viz. fuch as the human confti- 
tudou will admit of, (which perhaps was 
the meaning of thofe philofophers who 
made the nature of the foul to confifl in 
hannony), when the whole complex fyftem 
is perfeifUy united in a due fubordination 
of all its parts, according to their feveral 
degrees of dignity and ufefulnefs, and 
formed into a regular and uniform courfe 
of aftion; and the proper interefts of eve- 
ry part fecured in the generaLgood of the 
/whole, and the enjoyment of its proper 
life. This, it is evident, can never be 
done, until fuch time as the ruling power 
is fufficiendy mftruded to give a fatisfying 
decifion of the only important queftion that 
lies before mankind, viz. What is that good in 
theenjoyment of which man s true happinefs 
lies? and how is it to be attained ? and till 
It give this decifion with fuch evidence and 
authority as Ihall engage the heart, form 
^e fentiment, 'and thereby the whole 
courfe of the affedions upon it, fo as every 
other thing fhall be regulated and kept in 
Vol. T. R its 
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its proper degree of fubordination by 
it. * 

By this, then, we m^y be likewife ena- 
bled to judge, what muft be the proper 
culture of fuch a being as man isj and 
how he muft be raifed, if ever he is, to 
his proper degree of perfedlion. There 
are innumerable pretenders foliciting, all 
of them promifing pleafure and happinefs ; 
and the moft worthlefs of them, as com*- 
monly happens, are the moft importunate ; 
and, taking the advantage of our igno- 
rance and prepofleffion, make the moft vi- 
gorous attacks upon the heart, and, com- 
monly the moft fuccefsful. , On thefe, cvejl 
the leaft and loweft of them, the tafte and 
fentiment may be very ftrongly formed. 
Nothing lefs than a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the whole fund of enjoyment, 
or what one may call the materials of plea^ 
fure and happinefs^ at leaft the beft and mofl 
valuable of them, can enable the mind 
to adjuft the feveral pretenfiotis, to redlify 
miftakes and wrong feritiments, and to give 
the preference where it is due. The only 
way, then, to improve the mind, muft be, 
to increafe its knowledge, by bringing tin- 
der its obfervation whatever may merit its 

regard. 
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regard. Every new objc<5l we have any 
connedtion with, makes us fenfiblc of new 
wants we were not at all fenfible of, enlarges 
the capacity, and gives a taftc of pleafure, 
wluch we neither had nor could have before 
we were acquainted with it. Every ftep of 
advancement, by opening and enlarging 
the mind, prepares for another ; and thus 
keeping it continually on the progrefs, 
prevents its fettling into any fuch habit 
as ufually produces an obflinatc bigotry ; 
which indeed would effcdually put an end 
to all further improvement. 

To trace then the rifing mind, from its 
very low beginnings in the firft fenfations, 
when the poor creature is hardly confcious 
of its own being, through the great varie- 
ty of.extemal and internal impreflions and 
motives, from obje(5ts without, and the 
workings of the active mind within ; the 
niultitude of different movements, affec- 
tions, and paffions, occafioncd and produ- 
ced by thefe, and the continual ftruggles 
between the rational and animal powers ; 
to mark out the feveral fteps of improve- 
ment and progrefs toward perfedion ; the 
ftate of mind or fentiments peculiar to 
cwh ; how they are formed and altered, 
R 2 until 
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tintil they arrive at the proper ftate for ta-» 
king in and improving the higheft enjoy*- 
ment : this is the proper employment of 
man ; and which will be found to cona** 
prehend all that is worth knowing. 



ESSAY III. 

Of Human Knonvledge^ its nature^ extent^ 
and ufe. 

KNowledge is to the mind what light 
is to the eye ; and it is equally im- 
pofTrble and needlefs to attempt a definition 
of either. Thofe who have experienced 
it, need none ; and thofe who have not, 
cannot, by the moft elaborate account that 
can be given of it, ever be brought to any 
conception of what it i:;eally is. It is in^ 
deed the inward light of thq mind j ands 
at the fame time that it makes every thing 
vifible fo far as it reaches, infinuates itfelf 
with a fecret, but moft difcerniblej^ confci-^ 
oufnefs, enabling the man to order the 
whole bufinefs of life with eafe and plea-^ 

fure, 
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fore, which otherwife would all lie invol- 
▼ed in darknefs, confufion, and diforder* 

When we fpeak of human knowledge, 
wc muft be underftood to mean, not only 
the meafure and degree, but that particu* 
lar kind of it, attained and managed in 
fuch a nianner, and by fuch means, as arc 
fuhed to the conftitution and make of a 
being fo circumftanced ; and defigned by 
the great creator to anfwer fuch purpofes ; 
and by which he is diftinguifhed from all 
other beings, both above and below him* 
No body looks for vegetation in a (lone, 
ntu* local motion in a plant or tree ; from 
the mod perfedl mere animal, we do not 
Ctpcft thought or refledlion : every jot as 
wreafonable it is, to imagine man (hould 
^nderftand, and a6l, in the fame manner that 
Spirits exempt from matter do ; or, if there 
^re any ftich, that aA in bodies of a more 
fubtile conte:5ture, or organs different from 
<^nrs. Every created being is confined to 
certain bounds, which it cannot pafs over 
^thout ceafing to be what it is, and en-' 
taring into another order ; and to theft all 
Ac exercifes, even of its mod noble powers, 
Biuft be limited. 

And yet no being whatlbever, and man 

leaft 
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leaft of all, has any reafon to complain, 
unlefs he is diipleafed that he was not 
made an angel: and had he been fb^ 
on the fame grounds he would have the 
fame reafon to complam, that he was not 
made a god. His prefent frame, capacity, 
and powers, are all fuited to his fituation, 
and the place he holds in the univerfe, with 
the purpofes he is defigned to anfwer there* 
Were his body more fubtile, his fenfes 
more acute, or even his mind more de- 
tached from his body, and independent 
on its influence, one may be very fure he 
would lofe greatly more than he could 
gain, and become fo much lefs able to 
bear his prefent place of refidencc. As he 
is, he is fitted to anfwer all the purpofes 
of life, and is completely provided, in the 
due ufe of the powers he has, for attaining 
fuch meafures of knowledge, and thereby 
rifing up to a ftate of fuch dignity, as IhalJ 
fet the highefl order of created beings very- 
much below his envy. 

But as the whole of his fucqefs depends 
on the right improvement of the powers 
he is endowed with, it muft be of great 
moment to be well acquainted with the na- 
ture and extent qf thefe powers, that he may 

neithej^ 
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neither fpend his ftrength in fruitlefs 
ftretches after what is beyond his reach, 
nor Hop fhort of his allotted perfecflion, 
by mdulging an indolent defpondency } 
both equally unnatural, and prejudicial to 
the conftitution. This we cannot pretend 
to make any judgement of, without con- 
fidering fomewhat the objedb we have to 
deal with ; the feveral ways by which we 
do, oi' may, become acquainted with 
them; and how far they may, in fuch 
views as man can attain of them, be im- 
proved for anlwering the higheft and moll 
Valuable purpofes in life. 

The objedls of human knowledge arc 
really pad numbering, if they may not 
be called infinite ; as they include every 
thing that can by any means be brought 
^nder our obfervation, till we afcend even 
^0 the immenfity of the original being ; fo 
that to give any tolerable account of them, 
^ay, to an uncultivated mind, feem quite 
iDnpraiflicable: and this perhaps is tlie rea- 
son, why the bulk of mankind never fo 
totich as attempt to reduce the objeds of 
their thoughts into any tolerable order, 
but take them at random, as they happen 
to caft up, or as their prefent occafions re- 
quire. By this means, the mind, intangled 

as 
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as it is in inextricable confufion^ becomes 
utterly incapable of any regular improve- 
menty and lofes all the advantage that might 
be made of what lies fo fairly before it. 

This ibrt of confuiion is the more inex** 
cuiable^ that things are not thrown before 
lis in a confufed huddle or random heap, 
but difpofed by their all-wife former into 
the 6xa^(t and moft beautiful order, dif- 
tributed into certain ranks and clafles j fo 
that however innumerable, and beyond 
human compreheniion, the individuals 
may be, yet one may with great eafe, and 
without any uncommon meafures, either 
of fagacity or application, attain fuch dif- 
tindl views, as may anfwer all the purpofes 
of human life. 

We have already had occafiou to obferve, 
how the whole univerfe of beings may be 
reduced under two great divifions, viz. fuch 
as are purely paflive, and cannot fb much 
as move, much Jefs adl, in the loweft de- 
gree, but as they are moved or impelled, 
nor in any 6ther manner than that ina- 
pulfe direds them } and fuch as are ca*^ 
pable of beginning, continuing, varying, 
and directing both thought and motion 
at pleafure, fo far as their powers go. The 

firft 
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firft we call matter^ the other ^irit j which 
are commonly, and not without fome 
foundation, conceived and fpoke of as 
two diftindl worlds, the material and Jpiri- 
tud. Between thefe, and compounded 
of both, as they are united in man, we 
obfcrved the rife of another, diftin(5l 
from both, and of* a conftitution entirel/ 
difierent from either of them taken fepa- 
rately, which is well known under the 
names of the rational or moral ivorld, and 
ought by no means to be confounded with 
cither of the other two. 
• The external material world, as it is the 
proper objecft of that fort of knowledge 
^hich is taken in by the external fenfes, 
isinoft early obferved; and the animal 
part of the man is fo framed, that as it 
camiot fubfift a moment but by the aflift-^ 
ancc of fome portions of it ; fo, where the 
fenfes are entire, it is impoflible that it can 
long efcape his notice : though at the fame 
toae it will readily be allowed, that many 
parts of it lie too remote, and much of 
that which lies neareft us, is too minute and 
f^btile, for human obfervation : but thofe 
^hich are obferved do in a manner ingrofs 
the whole attention of mankind, 
Vot.L S The 
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The whole univerfe of matter is again di^ 
vided obvioufly into two parts ; the heavens 
and the earth ; very unequal indeed in 
themfelves, but not fo much fo to us, who 
being confined to this earth as our habita-» 
tion, have almoft all our bufinefs here. 
What can be of real ufe to us in the remo- 
teft part of the heavdhs, lies obvious e* 
^nough to obfervation; and accordingly 
has been improved, and probably may be 
yet more, for anfwering divers valuable 
purpofes : but as man was never defigned 
to be either a maker or governor of worlds, 
he, can fujSer no lofs by having the fecret 
mechanifm of the heavens hid from him. 
Nor is it any wonder it fhould,- when the 
animal mechanifm of his own conftitution 
is fo much fo. It is earth, fire, air, and 
water, that man has mod to do with, 
which lie all at hand ; and this per- 
haps was the true reafon why the men 
who called themfelves /^Ai/o/S/^^rj, infor- 
mer times, made thefe the elements of all 
material bodies. The general divifion 
into animals, vegetables, and dead mat-^ 
ter, is as obvious. The feveral kinds of 
animals, inhabitants of earth, air, and 
water i the different tribes of plants and 

trees \ 
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trees ; the feveral ipecie« of earths, ftones, 
minerals, &c. with their ftveral ufes, make 
thefubje^ of the mod ufeful, as well. as 
entertaining, fludy, viz. that of natural 
hiftory. 

The world of fpirits will be acknowled- 
ged, by all who believe there are any fpi* 
rits, to be as much above the mod refined, 
and curioufly organized matter, as adlive 
power,- a power to excite and modify 
thought and motion, and to condudl both 
^th counfel and defign, is preferable to 
the fineft machinery; nay, as the great 
creator and former of all things is prefer* 
able to his own work. Thofe neareft us^ 
and which every man has the beft, and 
indeed the only immediate acquaintance 
with, are our own minds, the fpirit Vhich 
every man has within him : and however^ 
by that vail of flefli which every mar^ car- 
ries ai)out him, he is cut off from all di- 
rcft and inunediate communion with all 
the other orders of fpirits, and clofely 
conncded with the material world j yet id 
he not confined there, but has a way left 
him by which he may attain the know- 
ledge and acquaintance even of the Father 
^f fpirits } and thereby acquire a capacity 
S 2 and 
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and fitnefs for another way of living, 
without that dependence on fenfe and bo- 
dily feeling, which we have in our prefent 
Hate, for the moft fpiritual parts of our 
knowledge and enjoyments. 

The mixed world we mentioned, made 
up of the adlions and paffions of fpirits 
dwelling in flefh, is the great, and in ef- 
fedl the only, medium, by which one can 
be enabled to attain this excellent ftate of 
life. It is indeed a kind of low image, 
that is, an image fuited to our prefent low 
condition, of the ftate of the fpiritual world ; 
and as it may be, and in fadl frequently 
is, entirely detached from it, or, which 
is the fame thing, from him who is the 
fubftance of it, the great author and pro- 
prietor of all things, it is properly a world 
of man's making and managing, and made 
up of an almoft infinite variety of parts. 
For though all men are originally of the 
fame make and conftitution ; yet as, among 
the whole multitude of them, there are 
hardly found two whofe features, fhape, 
and complexion, are exadlly alike ; fo the 
difference of tempers, genius, way of li- 
ving, ftations, and worldly circumftances, 
of affedlions, paffions, powers of body or 

mind. 
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mind, manners, cuftoms, and habits, &c. 
is yet more various. The feveral inven- 
tions of men, manual crafts, arts, fcien- 
ces, forming and managing focieties, great 
and finall, afford matter of endlefs fpecu- 
lation ; and the more neceffary, that there 
is hardly any one thing, however enormous, 
or however trifling, which may not be im- 
proved to lead forward the mind to the 
highefl and moft valuable knowledge, and 
thereby to that perfedlion and happinefs 
which it is fo much its intereft to purfue. 

Among all thofe numerous particulars 
which compofe thefe diftindl worlds, there 
is not any one falls under man's obferva- 
tion, which does not at the fame time put 
him upon a variety of inquiries about it : 
How far it refembles, or differs from, fuch 
other things as he is acquainted with ; how 
it flands related to them in place, or with re- 
fpeA to proximity or diftance j if it is de- 
pendent on any of them, or entirely detached 
from them ; what properties or powers it is 
. poffeflfed of; whether peculiar to itfelf, or in 
common with others ; fuch as cannot be fe- 
parated without deflroying its conftitution, 
or fo loofc and adventitious, that their ab- 
fcnce or prefence makes no alteration there ; 

what 
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■what effects are produced by its different 
applications to other things, and elpecial* 
ly to one's felf, whether for fuftenance, 
improvement, or adlual pleafure ; and how 
it comes by fuch properties and. powers : 
in a word, whatever one can want infor* 
mation of, or about which a queftion caii 
be put, or any doubt moved, are all of 
them proper objedls of knowledge. All 
thefe, and the particular inquiries that 
may be made concerning them, will be 
better underftood by confidering the ieve- 
ral ways and means by which they are 
brought under our obfervation and per-* 
ception. Whatever lies beyond, goes for 
nothing, and can no more anfwer any 
purpofe to us, than what has no being aC 
all. 

We may, I think, take it for granted^ 
from what We had occafion to obferve on 
the human conftitution, that the mind is 
fo far from being originally provided with 
any fund of knowledge, either ideas, as 
they are called, or principles, that it can- 
not fo much as be confcious of its 0¥ra 
being, until the impreffions made on the 
appropriated parts of the animal fyftem ex- 
cite the correfpondent perceptions: and 

there 
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there we muft fix the rife and foundarion 
of all real knowledge, through all the fteps 
;and degrees of it, up to the higheft and 
moft fublime that can be attained by man. 
And whatever cannot, by proper and imme- 
diate connections, be traced back to this 
fburce, and unlefs the impreflion and per* 
ception can be produced on which it was 
founded, we may boldly pronounce that it is 
fantaftic and delufive: as, on the other 
hand, whofoever will make a juft eftimate 
of human knowledge, muft begin where 
nature does, and carefully mark out every 
flep that is taken in the progrefs, without 
ever lofing fight of the very low beginnings 
whence the higheft flights muft be taken. 

As this, then, muft be allowed a funda- 
mental pofition. That man can know no-^ 
thing but what has fome how or other been 
brought under his obfervation, nor any fur- 
ther, nor in any other manner, than it has 
been brought under it ; fo, on the other hand, 
by whatfoever means we can be enabled 
to perceive any kind of being, or any par*^ 
ticulars about it, {o far our knowledge may 
go. But as there are very different ways 
of doing this, according to ^the different 
Rature and conftitution of the objeds we 

deal 
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deal with ; and all the views and means 
muft be fuch as fuit our confkitution, and 
are within the reach of thofe powers and 
organs the author of them has given us ; 
the meafures and degrees of our knowledge 
muft be very difierent, and fbme things 
muft lie quite beyond our reach. 

The firft objedls that fall under obferva- 
tion are fuch as are neceflary for the fup- 
port of the animal fyftem ; and it is fbmc 
time before the child regards any thing 
elfe : fuch as affecfl the eye with their glit- 
tering appearance are commonly the next ; 
fuch as give pleafure, either by relieving 
fome little felt uneafinefs, or otherwife di-» 
verting, make great impreflions ; and fuch 
likewife as give fenfible pain. Thefe have 
quickly their native cfFedl, make the cor* 
refpondent movements, and thereby/ en- 
gage the whole attention, and make the 
whole bufinefs of the little creature. As he 
comes to be acquainted with more objedls, 
efpecially the actions and ways of men, he 
more fully exerts his natural talent of imi- 
tation, and attempts to make out a ibrt 
of images of every thing he fees, until by 
degrees the mind and body ripen together 
into a capacity for the common and pecu-* 

liar 
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liar bufinefs and eujoymeats of the humapi 
Ufc. — Theie are children, one will fay, 
and their whole condudl is engaged in 
childiih things ; what is that to philofophers 
and wife men ? It is true i but in them, 
and perhaps in them only, is human nature 
to be feen unfophifticated and undifguifed j 
and the grcateft and wifeft man, however 
his acquaintance with things muft be great- 
er, and thereby the circle, both of his plea- 
fures and bufinefs, enlarged ; yet if he ads 
naturally, he proceeds exadlly on tlie fame 
plan, the fame natural principles, and the 
iame method of procedure. 

This uniformity of procedure is found- 
ed on fomething in the human conflitu- 
liw, which deferves to be carefully no- 
ted, and kept continually in view, viz. 
That all the natural fundlions of the uni-* 
ted human fyftem are ftriiSly necefTary, 
fudb as the man has no more power, ei- 
ther to hinder or forward, than he has o- 
verhis own conftitution* He may contri- 
bute much either to cherifli or todeftroy it, 
^ thereby may render the exercife of its 
Several fundlions more vigorous or lan- 
guiihing ; but fo#long as the conftitution 
ftands,. it will s^c&, and be afTeded, re- , 

Yql.L T ceive 
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ceive and make impreffions and impulfes, 
in the fame natural and neceflary manner, 
that we fee what we call the feveral in-? 
ftin<5ls of birds and beads lead each kind 
ir^to the fame uniform invariable courfe ; that 
is, according to their feveral conftitutions, 
and the influence of the general mechanifm 
of the heavens. 

That all the animal funftions in man are 
thus even and uniform, common experience, 
as well as the reafon of the thing, makes al* 
together undeniable. The feveral external 
fenfes receive each of them their appro-f 
priated impreffions ; the eye can no more be 
reftrained from feeing, nor the ear from 
hearing, on the application of their proper 
objedls, than the ftomach, and appropriated 
parts, can be controlled in digefting and dif* 
tributing the proper aliment. It is the 
fame in all the other impreffions on the fe- 
veral parts of the body rightly difpofed j 
each of them will make its proper movement j 
and all of them will have their correfpondent 
feelings and perceptions, which the ftrongefl 
and mofl: adive mind cannot help being 
confbious of, unlefs, perhaps, in fome few 
cafes, where the organs and immediate in^ 
llrumcnts or means of perception are in- 

tenfcly 
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tenfely engaged in other employments ; 

and according to the meafure and degree 

of the feeling and perception, the man 

muft mind them; that is, judge of them, 

and remember them, whether he will or 

not. Not as if a man minded and regifter- 

ed in his memory every perception alike ; 

but according to the force of the impref*- 

fion, and the meafure of pleafure or pain, 

they will every one of them conmiand their 

proper room and regard there. 

And hence, 1 imagine, we may be ena- 
bled to make fome tolerably confident ac- 
count of that common, yet very myfte- 
rious, thing, which goes under the name 
of belief, ov believing y well known to every 
body, but which has been found, by the 
very different accounts of it, to be under- 
ftood but by very few* All are agreed, 
and experience determines the agreement 
to be juft, that it is no more in one's power 
to believe or not, in any queftion before 
tiin, than it is to feel, or not to feel, th? 
impulfes of external objedls, and the im- 
preflions made by them on the animal fy- 
fteui: and fo it muft be, for this good rea- 
son, that belief is .nothing elfe but that 
ft^tc of mind, or more properly of the 
T 2 whole 
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whole united fyftem, which is the natural 
refult of all the impreffions, perceptions, 
and confequential movements, internal and 
external, laid together. As the original 
impreffions are not only diflFerent, but of- 
ten contrary to one another, where mat- 
ters are regularly and orderly carried, thefe 
muft all be compared and adjufted by the 
ruling mind, and a new impreffion made 
on the inward fenfe, bringing the whole 
fyftem to agree in one, even, uniform move- 
ment ; which is the true occafion of that 
inward pleafure and fatisfadlion which 
men feel on the c]ear difcovery of truth, on 
being fettled in a iirm belief of it ; efpecial- 
ly after having been confufed and diftradt- 
ed by contrary impreffions and feelings. 

I faid, belief was more properly expreflP- 
ed by the ftate of the whole united fyftem, 
than by that of the mind, to obviate what, 
I apprehend, is a miftake, which has 
brought along with it fome very bad con- 
fequences, viz. that believing is an adl of 
the pure intelledl ; which feems naturally 
to infer, that the animal fyftem has no 
fhare in it. This is fo far from being true, 
that, whatever may be the ftate of the hu- 
man foul when feparated from the body, 

fo 
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fo long as the union continues, there nei- 
ther is, nor can be, any fingle adion of a- 
nykind, exerted by the mod abftradled 
and fpeculative mind, without either the 
mfluence or concurrence of all theefTential 
parts of the fyftem. It is true, a man may 
opine, and in his cahn moments, that is, 
when he is free from paflionate feelings, may 
pcrfuade himfelf there is reafon on one 
&lc, and perhaps that he really believes 
the thing ; but until the impreflions are 
ftrong enough to engage the heart, and to 
^fe and maintain fuch movements in the 
^imal fyftem, as overpower all contrary 
^^cs, and reconcile the whole man to all 
the known confequences of it, he never 
^ill believe. 

And hence one may adjuft the meaning 
^^ thefe common expreflions of rational and 
^'Hrtafonable faith or belief; and when it 
^^n be faid to be either the one or the o- 
^lier; which are not fo tobeunderftood as if 
•^^tfon, or, if one pleafes, the mind, on the 
"Appearance of good reafon, could at all 
^imes command belief at pleafure, or yet 
that a man could ever believe any thing 
while reafon appears againft it ; but it ve- 
ry frequently happens that man adls with- 
out 
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out any regard to belief at all ; very fre- 
quently with a fort of half belief, and often 
in a direiSl oppofition to belief. In all thefe 
cafes, and, perhaps, thefe will take in the 
whole of mod mens aclions. the mind is 
in a manner wholly paflive, and forced to 
give way to the tumultuous or irregular 
movements of the animal fyftem. But 
there are a number of cafes, wherein the 
mind, not being thoroughly informed^ is 
either feduced by appearances, or bribed in- 
to the party by prefent plealure ; in which 
cafe comnxonly what is wanting in jufl 
reafbn to found a firm belief, is abundant- 
ly fiipplied by fliffnefs and obftinacy ; and 
as the paflions are there thoroughly enga- 
ged, and have got the command of the 
whole fyftem, reafon is entirely lofl on 
them, and can make no impreffion, until 
the violent pafConate movements are fome 
how abated, or turned into another chan« 
nel. Nor can belief ever be called ratio- 
nal, until the whole man, and every 
movement of the fyftiem, is formed on 
the truth of things, and every power 
regulated by the jull decifions and confe- 
quential impreflions of the well-informed 
mind. But until the mind is thoroughly 

informed. 
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informed, or, which is the fame thing, 
has perceived and balanced every impref- 
fioii from objedls without, in which the 
man, or the queftion in view, has any con- 
cern, and has ftrength enough to make a 
new impreflion and fuitable movements 
and feelings in the general fyftem, he will 
either float in a wavering uncertainty, or 
the ruling paffion or movements which 
have the afcendant, will create belief fuch 
as it is } and yet fo ftubborn, as hardly to 
leave room for the leaft feelings of remorfe, 
or any contrary movement. 

From all this it will appear, that what 
we call belief y and, in one view of it, faith^ 
ftands much on the fame bottom with o- 
ther habits or cuftoms commonly acknow- 
ledged to be fuch. But then there will 
likcwife be found a very great odds. Both 
^re founded in certain conftant and conti- 
iiued movements in the fyftem ; but belief 
confifls in fuch as are purely and properly, 
natural, and arifmg fo diredlly from the con- 
ftitution, that the nearer that approaches 
Its true and regular pitch, fo much ftrong- 
er and irefiftible thefe impreflions and 
Movements are, which create that kind at 
l^aft of it which is regular and genuine, and 

which 
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which only deferves the name ; whereas all 
other habits are acquired by repeated adb ; 
and fo far as they are inconJfiftent with 
thofe movements and feelings which con- 
ftitute right belief, will be deftroyed and 
rooted out by the pcrfedlion of the confli"* 
tution, and cannot fubfift any longer than 
they are fupported by ignorance, error, 
jind folly. Cuftom is, indeed, with great 
jufticc, called a Jecond nature ; but ftill it is 
jio more ; and to confound it with what is 
the direct and immediate refult of the con- 
ilitution, is fo to confound all things, that 
one £hall not be able to fay oj^e. thing is 
more natural or unnatural, truer or falfer,^ 
than another. 

By this likewife we may be able to judge 
what that evidence is which is the ground 
of all right belief, and whence it is that 
it Ihould appear fo differently to different 
perfons. As the impreflions made by the 
fame objedls are more flxong or faint, the 
perception of them mull be fo likewife ; 
and therefore jull fo far as any thing can 
be brought under one's obfervation, no 
matter by what mpans, fo much evidence 
there will be. And as the means of per- 
ception, or by which any thing is brought 

under 
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under obfervarion, are various and diverfe, 
and all do not aflFedl the conftitution with 
the fame ftrength and vigour, thence arife 
different kinds and degrees of evidence; 
and confequently of belief, perfuafion, or 
affurance, in the fame proportion. 

Man is fo made, that no material thing 
can be brought under his obfervation, nor 
can he have any perceptidn of matter, but 
by the mediation of his bodily organs, 
which go under the name of Jenfes ; and 
juft as many ways as matter, or any part 
or parcels of it, can be applied to thefe, fo 
many different means or mediums of per- 
ception will he have. They are common- 
ly reduced to five, or rather four of them 
only have particular names, while all the 
reft, which are vaftly numerous, and ma- 
J^y of them as different from one another 
^ thefe,' are left under the general name 
^^fedings or fenfations^ diftinguifhed on- 
ly by their effeds on the body, as pleafu- 
rable or painful, and as they affedl the 
ftveral parts of it external or internal \ 
''whence they take their particular deno- 
niinations. Hence, even on this curfory 
^^ew, it will appear, that it is not the ob- 
jects themfelves, much lefs the fubftance 

Vol. I. U or 
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or inward eflence of thenij that we per- 
ceive, at lead in the firft^inftance ; but the 
impreffions they make, or rather the feel- 
ings occalioned by the feveral motions of 
the animal fyftem ; by which the mind is 
at once excited, and furnifhed with the 
means of making and obtaining further 
knowledge of them, and thereby making 
further advances in all neceflary and ufc- 
ful knowledge^ ^ 

It requires fcarce any attention at all to 
fatisfy one, that all the feelings which 
go under that general ' name in the feveral 
parts of the body, are no more than the na- 
tural and neceflary confequences and efiedls 
.of the different applications that are made 
to them of the different parts of matter about 
us ; and all the knowledge we can thereby 
have of them is no more than this, How 
they affedl fuch a conftitution as ours ? 
It is true, we take occafion from thefe 
feelings to mark the feveral parcels or fy- 
ftems of matter which occafion theih ; and 
to diflingiiifh them one from another, by 
what we call their qualities, hot or cold, 
hard or foft, &c. and fuch and fuch taftes 
or fmells ; while it is abundantly evident. 
We can mean no more than that they ap- 

pear 
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pear fo to us, and make fuch impreffions 
on the animal fyftem ; while at the fanie 
time they would appear quite otherwife 
to. beings of a different conftitution, as of 
neceffity they muft affed them in quite ap,- 
other manner. 

The perceptions we have of objecfls by 
hearing or feeing, are yet more remote, a^ 
the impreffions are not made diredlly and 
immediately on the appropriate organs, 
but by the intervention of other parts of 
matter, air and light ; without which, all 
the informations we receive by thefe fen- 
fcs, and by which the greateft part of our 
knowledge is conveyed, would be entirely 
loft ; and, along with it;, all the pleacfure 
arifing from the beautiful dolours, figures, 
qv arangement aijd portion of material ob- 
jedls, and the wonderful variety of founds; 
by which, not only objed^s are diftinguifti- 
ed, and notice given of their nearnefs or 
diftance, but the greateft pleafures and 
moft valuable interefts of life arc carried 
on. 

By this natural view of the origin of 

human knowledge, it will appear likewife, 

that no obje(5l can be apprehended by one 

fimple perception ; but the feveral proper- 

y 2 ties, 
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ties, or what we call ponvers and ^ualities^ 
perceived as they are by different means 
and organs, mud be firft apprehended fe- 
parately; and it requires judgement, as 
well as obfervation and experience, to lay 
them together with any exadlnefs : and 
as it frequently happens, that fome one or 
other of them may be negledled or over- 
looked, thence arifes at beft, imperfedlion, 
•and frequently confufion, in our know^ 
ledge, even of fuch things as lie neareft 
our hands ; nor is there any thing iji the 
nature of thofe qualities we have perceived 
to lead us into the knowledge of any o- 
ther qualities, until an opportunity offers 
of their making fuch impreftions on us, or 
on fomething which we have under our 
eye, as obliges us to obferve them. 

It is from this fuperficial way of jud*-'' 
ging by appearances, that a great number 
of things, which might be of great ufe to 
us, lie by negledled, and in a manner en- 
tirely overlooked, fo foon as the fhort-li- 
ved admiration raifed by the firft impref?- 
fions, is over. The colours, fliape, bulk, 
of almoft any thing, will touch, perhaps 
very fenfibly, while the objedl is new ; but 
will quickly be juftled out by impreflions 

which 
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which more vigoroufly affe6l us, and 
which thereby appear to be of greater im- 
portance to us; and according to the 
ftrength and continuance of them, put the 
man on further inquiries ; how they ap- 
pear in all the different views he is capa- 
ble of taking them in ; how they feel to 
all the feveral fenfes, or parts of the body, 
where the experiment can be made ; how 
they dffeA us in the feveral points of near- 
nefs or diftance ; and what are the con- 
fequeaces of the different ways of apply- 
ing them to other objedls, either as they 
l]and in nature, or may be applied by hu- 
ffian £kill ; their continuance and duration ; 
and how they may be preferved and de- 
flxoyed ; their powers increafed or abated ; 
and thus, upon the whole, improved to 
the beft advantage. On thefe, and fuch 
inquiries, is founded, not only the whole 
pra(5lice of agriculture, and the manual 
crafts, but all that is valuable in any 
branch of knowledge whatfbever, the pro- 
foundeft fcience, and deepeft myfteries of 
philofophy not excepted. 

It is in thefe forts of reviews, and order- 
ing and forting the feveral impreflions and 
perceptions, that man remembers, that the 

natiural 
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natural power of imaging is exerted, which 
is at once the great mean of promoting and 
carrying on human knowledge, and gives 
the true diftinguilhing charaderiftic of it ; 
that is, the knowledge of fuch beings as 
have not, cannot have, any accefs to diredfc 
immediate perceptions of the internal e(^ 
fence, fiibftance, or conftitution of any 
one thing in nature, even of fuch as arc 
neareft at hand, and they are the mod: in- 
timately acquainted with, their own minds 
and fpirits, and the matter about them^ 

There needs no laborious reafbning to 
inftruc^; the truth j^nd certainty of this ai^ 
fertion; there is a much nearer way, and 
the only one which can carry convidUon 
in it, viz. that ev^ery one make the trial for 
himfelf, in that which he fancies himfelf 
bed acquainted with. He will readily find 
feveral diftindl and fenfibly different per- 
ceptions of the different ways he is affeA- 
ed by it, either feparately, or as it is con- 
joined and united with fomething elfej 
and by carefully comparing, and laying 
thefe together, he forms an image of, he 
knows not what, invefted with properties 
and powers, fuch as he has from time^ to 
time perceived j and perhaps may be led on 

to/ 
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to Image to himfelf the manner how thefe 
tffcdb may be produced. But flill it is 
but an image, unlefs the thing itfelf can 
be brought diredlly under his obfervation ; 
which, at lead in our prefent flate, we are 
furc can never be done. 

I faid, the man forms for himfelf an i- 
mage or reprefentation of he knows not 
what; not as if he was in any uncertainty, 
whether the thing he means to image or rc- 
prcfent to himfelf, has any real exiftence ; 
the certain and infallible perception he has 
of its appearances and impref&ons, and what 
^ feels with the mod intimate confcioufnefs 
following upon them, leave him no manner 
of room to entertain any doubt about that: 
but what the thing is in itfelf abfolutcly 
confidered, and how it would appear to a 
^ing who could by one intuitive view fee 
^to its inward conftitution, the man can- 
not iay. He knows, or may know, how it 
^ffc^ himfelf in every circumftance ; and 

^^^er he has no manner of concern with 
it. 

This is evidently the cafe in all our i-^ 
^^as, as they are called, of fubflances, or 
Particular beings, and of the feveral collec- 
^ons and combinations .of them, as they 

are 
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are connedled in their natural ftate, or arc 
fo by human art and fkilL They are all of 
them no other than the images of things 
we thus frame every man for himfelf ; and 
are as different as the feveral perceptions 
of them, and the different ways of laying 
them together, are in different perfons. 
But this power of imaging flops not here } 
but by comparing, compounding, divi- 
ding, increafing, diminifhing, and thus 
endlefsly varying the original images, new 
ones are framed, which never had, or per- 
haps never will have, any exiftence ; and by 
tht afliftance of thefe, a fort of images are 
formed, of fuch things, as either by their 
fubtilty, or remotenefs, lie entirely out of 
the reach of human obfervation. Of this fort 
are all the invifible caufes of the feveral 
alterations we obferve on the face of the 
earth, throughout the different feafons of 
the year ; the whole bufinefs of vegetation, 
produdlion of animals great and fmall, me- 
tals,minerals,8cc. Nay this power of imaging 
has been often, and perhaps yet is, very un- 
duly extended to the caufes and principles 
of thought and motion, fiich beings as are 
truly and properly fpiritual, yea even to 
the Father of fpirits, the original being 

hinafelfi 
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himfelf; and is the true fprin;; of all the 
idolatry and imagc-worfliip that ever has 
appeared in the world. 

On the right management of this facili- 
ty of imaging, the whole buiinefs of what 
wc call de/ign and cwtrivance in the ma- 
nagement and condudl of life has its en- 
tire dependence ; and by the ncgledl of it 
are occafioned, not only the reveries of 
madmen, and the many fooliih and im- 
prafticahle projecSls by which multitudes 
have been ruined, b\it likewifc all the niil'- 
. carriages of common life, while the crea- 
tures of fancy appear io like realities, that 
they impofe upon the unexperienced and 
unwary with fuch powerful and plcafing 
delufions, that it is the hardcd thing in 
the world to undeceive them, until it be 
too late } that is, until dear-bought expc- 
nence convince them they are impofcd upon 
^J the creatures of their own fancy, and i- 
W*ges which had no being but what 
themfelves had given them through mii- 
t^e and dclufion. 

And yet it is to this fame power of ma- 

*^g images of things we never faw, that 

the far greateft part, even of our r9al and 

^Oft ufeful knowledge, owes its birth. 

Vol. I. X Confined 
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Confined as every man is to this earth, and 
mofl men to a very narrow corner of it, 
there are but very few things that can fall 
under any one's dircdl and immediate obfer- 
vation, and this defedt can only befupplied 
by information and inftrudlion, whereby 
all the obfervatipns that have been made 
through the feveral ages of the world may 
be communicated, fo as any one may make 
his advantage of them ; one of the peculiar 
excellencies of mankind, and perhaps the 
higheft he has above other animals ; the 
higheft, we may well fay, that any creature 
of his make and conftitution can boail 
of- 
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On feveral of the Doctrines of 
REVELATION. 

I. Propriety. 

PRopriety of fentiment, and propriety 
of adtion, are fo nearly related, that 
the one cannot be underftood With* 
out the other. 

What adlion is, needs no defining. The 
lame cannot be faid of fentiment. The 
word is common, but not fo commonly 
underftood ; neither can it be, without juft 
views of the human frame and conftitu- 
tion. 

To attain this, it will not be enough to 
fay^ that this or the other afiecSlion, paP- 
fion, or inftind, are found in all mankind, 
tmlefs it can be inftrucfled that they really 
are fo ; nor even then, unlefs it can be 
iliown, how they naturally and neceflarily 
arifc out of the whole human conftitution 
taken together. 

X 2 This 
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This is evident from a very obvious truth, 
That man is a compounded being, and com- 
pounded of very different parts ; each of 
them defigned to anfwer particular purpofes. 
In their union, and fubordlnation one to 
another, the human conftitution confifts* 
And when the fentiments and actions arc 
exactly conformed to this eftablilhed order, 
then, and then only, can they be faid to be 
either natural or proper ; and when any part 
or particular fy ftem breaks out of this Order, 
and attempts to act fingly, or beyond its 
proper fphere, the fentiment formed upon 
it, . and the action produced by it, niuft be 
improper and unnatural. 

There are two very different fenfes in 
wdiich any fentiment, or courfe of adlion, 
may, with propriety, be faid to be natu- 
ral ; either when it refults fo diredlly from 
the human conftitution, or is fo every way 
agreeable to the order eftabhfhed there, 
that it can by no means be eradicated, 
but is always found equally flxong in eve- 
ry man, whatever alteration may be made 
in his circumftances or fituation. And fuch 
is the defire of happinefs. 

When the nature of happinefs comes to 
be diftindlly imderftood, it will be found 

to 
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to be, 1 do not fay pleafure, but being per- 
fedly pleaded. And as mens tailes and fen- 
timents vary, fo do their pleafures. And 
hence arife their different puriuits, while 
their ultimate intentions are the fame. 

Thefe fort of cravings and defires are 
what they call injliniis ; like thofe of mere 
animals, all invariable. 

It is not barely our life, nor even, ftridl- 
ly fpeaking, ourfelves, that by this inftindl 
we are influenced to love ; but the com- 
forts and enjoyments of life : and this may 
be fo ftrong, that we may properly enough 
be faid to love them better than ourfelves. 

There is another courfe which may be 
called natural, and which takes in every 
thing, good or bad^ which can by any 
means get ftrength enough to form the 
heart upon them ; and fome of thefe may 
arife fo naturally, and without any pains 
or labour of ours, that it may be doubted 
whether they do not belong to the firft. 

That which bids faireft, after the ani- 
mal fonfations and appetites, is fympathy ; 
which, like all other paflions and afiec- 
dons, depends not on our will or plea- 
fure. But as that, as well as all the reft, 
depends entirely on the fcntiments or in- 
ward 
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vrard feelings of the heart ; and as thefe 
are verjr different in different men, and 
formed upon the more or lefs perfect difpo* 
iitions of the human fyftem, they can never 
be reckoned aniong invariable in(lin<^s. 

Where the fentiment is formed upon the 
right difpc^tion of the complex human 
fyftem, it produces that agreeable temper 
which is called humanity; and where it is 
perfedl, produces perfedl fympathy. But 
this is fddom or never found in the pre^ 
lent ftate of mankind. We enter warmly 
into the joys and forrows of thofe we love $ 
to ftrangers our fympathy is more cool } 
and iiiperftitious zeal entirely deftroys it: 
and there are numberlefs well-known ca-* 
fes, where the fentiments may be wrought 
up to fuch a pitch of brutal infenfibility 
and favagenefs, as that the moft excrucia*- 
ting tortures of our fellow-creatures give 
the moft exquifite pleafiire. Upon the 
whole, fympathy in all its forms will be 
found to keep pace with our love to our 
neighbour ; and is either a certain modi*^ 
fication of it, or a neceffary effedt produced 
by it. 

No man can love or hate what or when 
he will, or fo much as regulate the degree 

of 
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of either. He muft love what pleaies him, 
and hate the contrary. And according to 
the degrees of pleafure or pain, fuch mufl: 
his love or averfion be ; and the degrees 
are innumerable, but the fame neceflary 
pafiions in every degree. 

But men as well as children may be 
pleafed with trifles. With thefe life be- 
gins : and however one objedl may drive 
out another, it is but an exchange of tri- 
fles, unlefs one could fix upon what is per- 
fe<5Uy good ; i. e. fuch as is fitted to give 
perfedt pleafiure: and thence it has been 
the bufinefs of the wifefl; men to find out 
what they called the chief goody fuch as 
could make one happy in the want, and 
even in the lofs, of every thing elfe ; i. e. 
fuch as perfedUy fuits the human con(li« 
tutipn, fb as to raife and maintain perfect 
pleafure. 

Of the two grand fedb of ancient philo^ 
fbphers, the Stoics took it too high, and 
the Epicureans as much too low. The de-t 
feA of the firfl lay in not diftinguifliing 
between abfolute and limited perfedlion 
and happinefs ; that is, fuch as the conili<« 
tution and circumftances of the l)eing who 
wanted to be happy will admit of. 
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Being, or life, is but the fubftratum, 
the fubjedl on which pleafure or enjoyr 
ment is grafted ; and is not fimply good 
or defirable for itfelf, but for the plea- 
fure or enjoyment which may attend it. 
But on the perfedlion of life the capacity 
of enjoyment depends ; and hence, fo long 
as there is life there is hope. 



2. The Knowledge of God. 

•* 

IT is a true obfervation, xhat all^ that wc 
can be taught of Gb3,' fo long as the 
evidence (lands onl^^^on metaphyfical rea- 
foning, make^ btiit a faint impreflion; and 
that to fit and continue it, •there is a ne-' 
ceflity for fuch an hiftoncal account of \m 
works and ways, as may^ exemplify to us 
the powers and perfedions which- we are 
taught to attribute to him. It is thus we 
form the charaflers of men whom we have ' 
never feen; and thus God himfelf hath 
taught us to form our conceptions of him. 
But when we form our characters of 
men, we have an idea of a being weH 
known to us, and diftinguilhed from o- 
thers by a particular name* There are 

men 
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men who profeifs to have as clear and clif- 
tindl an idea of a fpirit as of any part of 
matter. If any have fuch a talent, Hire 
every one has not. All that we know of 
that fort of beings, muft take its rife from 
what we feel in ourfelves, and the perfec*- 
tions and powers we are confcious of. We 
feel that we think, in all the different 
forms of it ; and, to a certain degree, we can 
do what we will. But what this fame fpi- 
rit or mind is which perceives, judge?, 
^lls, and exerts thefe degrees of power, 
^e can conceive no farther, than that it is 
not fuch a being as grofs fenfible matter ; 
^nd all our accounts of its eflence, or of the 
^Jring which adls and poffefTes thele known 
properties, confift in negatives, immaterial, 
invifible, &c. 

Did we know what being and life arc, 

^e might poffibly form fome fatisfying 

conception, though nothing that could dc- 

^^e the name of an idea ; and here we 

^<J taught to fix our lalt refource, by the 

^^e that God hath chofen for himleli, 

^d which diftinguiflies him from every 

^^er being, Jehovah, which is beft ren- 

^^red by, He that is^ — the pofleflbr and 

Proprietor of being ; and, confequently, 

^OL.I. Y of 
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of all meafurcs and degrees of perfedtion. 
The nearer we can raife our conceptions 
to this, which always implies life, and all 
its powers, the nearer will we approach to 
right conceptions of that incomprehenfiblc 
being, who hath condefcended to give an 
authentic hiftory of his works and ways, 
by which he hath difcovered himfelf to 
us in his true charadler, and theperfedtions 
which belong to him. 

However we may be forced to appre^ 
hend the divine perfections feparately, or 
in different views, they are all one in the 
divine effence. Perfecfl being is perfed 
poiver ; and perfedl power cannot be con- 
ceived without abfolute perfedlion fubfift-* 
ing in the moft perfedl manner. 



3. Faith, 

F^'Aith, as it ftaods defcribed and re-« 
commended in the Bible, is a firm 
and affured confidence in God, founded 
in the belief of the teflimony he has given 
us in the hiftory of the Bible ; where we 
have his true charadler, inftrucfled by fen- 
fible documents, his works and ways with 

men J. 
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men ; particularly in the provifion he has 
made, and the comprehenfive promife and 
grant he hath given, of eternal life. 

This is rendered credible by the perfec- 
tion, the faithfulnefs, and power, of thepro- 
mifer ; but efpecially by the pledge he has 
given of his wonderful grace and love to 
man in Jefus Chrift, who is the foundation 
and lurety of the promife. 

This fecurity is recommended, as a good 
ground of confidence, by the Spirit and 
power of God, and all the fuUnefs of life 
being lodged in his hand ; and as they ap- 
pear to have been lodged there for this very 
purpofe, that he might convey the promifed 
blefling, fpirit and life to us, this finifhes 
the aflurance. 

Hence it is obvious, that faith, or truft 
and confidence in God, muft begin at 
Jefus Chrift, the fure, and the only fure, 
foundation on which it can ftand. And 
where faith in Chrift is, there naturally 
and necefTarily our faith and hope in Ggd 
follow upon it. 
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4. FiV^t;i of God. 

AMong all the difficulties we meet with 
in the matters of religion, the great 
one, and which lays a foundation for all 
the reft, is forming proper apprehenfions of 
the invifible being. The character of God 
wc may, with fome fatisfacflion, form, in 
tlie fame manner in which we form the 
characflers of men, viz. by the reports wc 
hear of them ; but thefe have little effedl, un* 
lefs verified to our obfervation by facfls, that 
is, by fuch works and ways as uniformly in- 
flrudl tlie charadler. Thus we may form pro- 
per conceptions of what are called divine at- 
tributes^ wifdom, power, goodnefs, &c. ; 
and even fomething of the immenfity of 
his being and omniprefence : but after 
all, thcfe are but modes of being; and 
though they make a general character, un- 
lefs wc have a determinate fubftance or 
perfon to connedl them with, we are at a 
lofs where to apply it. This has been the 
foundation of all the mifapprehenfions of 
the Deity ; while men were driven either 
to fancy him like themfelvcs, or to run into 

confufion 
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confufion inextricable, not knowing where 
to find him, and worlhipping an unknown 
God, This was in fome meafure reme- 
died to the ancient patriarchs by perfonal 
appearances j but with this difadvantage, 
that thefe appearances gave a handle, ei- 
ther to conceive of him as a man, however 
diftinguilhed by extraordinary powers, or 
^ade it hard to diftinguifli him from an or* 
"inary angel ; the creator from the creature. 
This was in great meafure remedied to 
^he old Ifraelites by the tabernacle and 
^c^ple, and the glory which appeared 
^*^ere : by which he was efTedhially diftin- 
Suiflied from every creature; and they 
^ew certainly where to find and apply to 
*^im on every occafion. 

But thefe were only fliadows of heaven- 
ly things : and all difficulties are remo- 
ved in Jefus Chrift alone. Though we can 
^orm no proper conceptions of that God 
l^hom no man hath feen, nor can fee ; yet 
we can eafily conceive of his uniting him- 
felf to man, as he has done in him: fo that 
where-ever Jefus is, there we maybe fure to 
find God. And thus Chrift is at once the tem* 
pie, and the prieft interceffor, by whom, and 
by whofe miniftry, we may at all times 

approach 
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approach God in as diftinft a manner^ 
as if we faw him with our eyes, or he 
were fenfibly prefent. For he that hath 
feen the Son, hath fcpn the Father ; and no 
man can come unto God, or £o much as 
know him to any purpofe, but by him» 



S. The Original and Progrefs ^f Kncnvledge^ 

I Know not how it has been taken for 
granted, that in the firft ages of the 
world men were no better than modem ia va- 
ges ; and indeed great pains have been taken 
to fhow how they were gradually civilized 
and poliihed into the excellent beings they 
are now found. That favages have been, and 
ftill are, will admit of no difpute. But 
from the beginning, we have good ri^afon 
to believe, that men were not fb. The poets 
took the matter right ; and they were the 
greateft and moft learned, men. All agree, 
that in the beginning there was what is 
called the Golden age : and there they image 
fuch a ftate of mankind as could never 
Kave entered into a reafonable man's head, 
if a foundation had not been given by 
feme old tradition handed down to them j 

as 
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as the ftate they defcribe is almoft as un- 
natural as the fuppofition of men and other 
animals rifing out of the mud of the Nile. 
Mofes has given us the rife of this 
tradition, and his account of the true 
origin and original (late of mankind is 
fo natural, that many, nay mod leam- 
^cl men, have taken it for granted, that 
^^tural reafon could have difcovered it; 
l>xit contrary to all the reafon and ex- 
r^«rience in the world. An experiment in- 
deed could never be made, becaufc the 
•*^nowledge, or the tradition of the crea- 
"^ion, and of God, who made all, has been 
^^ the world fince ever there were men in 
^t, and fubfiiled long by tradition before 
'^here was any philofopher to reafon upon it. 
• It hath never been qucilioned, that 
all the wifdom of the firft ages confift** 
ed in certain fads, handed down in the 
natural channel of tradition, from one 
age to another, which the conceited Greeks 
called the barbaric philofophy ; and which 
their fucccflbrs, the moderns, have rcjedl- 
ed as no philofophy at all, becaufe it 
Hands not on rational arguments and de-» 
monftrations, but only upon the authority 
of thofe who maintained the tradition, 

which 
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which is rejeded with difdain, as unwor- 
thy of a philofopher. 

It is a problem worth difcufling, What 
ftate the world would be in if there were no 
knowledge left in it but what ftands on 
'reafon and demonftration ? As the know- 
ledge of every faifl which does not fall un- 
der our own obfervation muft be rejedled, 
and reafon can difcover none, there would 
be very little left for the wifeft of men to 
found their reafoning and demonftration 
upon, and the world would foon be funk 
into the abyfs of ignorance and barbarity. 
How fuch a foolifli pofition ever came 
to get footing among men pretending to 
reafon, can be no way accounted for, but 
by the enormous pride of thofe who 
called themfelves philofophers^ and who, as 
they pretended to difcover tlie caufes of 
every event, delpifed the way of informa- 
tion and tradition, to which the meaneft 
of the vulgar had as eafy accefs as the 
moft learned ; which yet every one muft fee 
is as natural, and greatly more fo, than what 
they pretend to. And what makes this yet 
more ftrange is, that the far greateft parte- 
ven of their knowledge ftood on fadls, which 

they 
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they neither did, nor could know any 
^hingof, but by tradition and information. 
The Greeks originally had no know- 
ledge among them but what they received 
from the traditions they gathered up a- 
mong other nations. It was many ages 
downward ere they attempted to realbn 
on thefe points. Travelling was their 
courle of education ; and they who picked 
up the beft or mod authentic traditional 
h&s were called ivi/e men. And by the ob- 
fcure accounts we have of thefe traditions, 
it appears, that there was more religion in 
them, and of courfe more perfedl morality, 
than ever the philofophers could make out. 
But dilHaining to receive fadls which they 
could not account for, they tried to reafon 
\ipon them, and reafoned themfelves and 
liieir followers into the profoundeft igno- 
rance of God, and of what they had either 
Xo hope or fear from him. And one who 
is reckoned the vdfeft among them, is 
extolled to this day among philofophers, 
for bringing down philofophy from heaven 
to earth ; that is, for rejedling religion, and 
the worfhip of God, and fetting up what 
is called morality in its room. 
Thus the primitive fadls, and in them 
Vol. I. Z all 
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all that was worth knowing, was loft j and 
fo entirely, that the utmoft efforts the great- 
eft geniufes could make, inftead of enlight- 
ening, contriliuted only more to confound 
and perplex the world, until the ori^nal 
fads were again revived by the propaga- 
tion of the gofpel. 

In the beginning of Chriftianity, this 
was done in the plaineft and iimpleft man- 
ner, the gofpel confifting only in a few plain 
fadls, and their native confequences, which 
needed neither learning nor genius, imtil 
they fell into the hands of philoibphers. 
Then indeed, by their refining upon them, 
they were^ ferved in the fame manner as 
the original ones were by their predecef* 
fbrs; and every fadl, and every confe- 
quence, muft now be tried at the bar of 
what philofophers call reqfim. 

6. Nofcc Uipjum, 

THE knowledge of one's felf has beeia 
in all ages the moft neceflary, as 
being of all others the moft ufeful ; in fo 
much that it may be faid with a good de- 
gree of affurance, that all the folly, mif* 
carriages, and difafters of every kind, have 

been 
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been owing, either to the want or imper- 
fcdion of it. 

Many attempts have been made, fome 
on one part, fome on another, of what is 
called human nature^ or the frame and can^ 
ftitution of mankind : and in the iffue, fome 
have exalted it to fuch a meafure of innate 
dignity and worth, as Ihould feem to come 
Htrtlc fhort of perfeiflion, excepting only 
^l\e limi^tation they arc forced to find in 
F^oint of power ; while others, on this ne- 
^^flary limitation, and the narrownefs of 
*Xiiman powers in every view, have funk 
*^an into a very abje<Sl and pitiable condi- 
tion. Inftances enough are to be found 
'^::>n both fides, and confequences charged 
^nd retorted of a very interefting nature : 
-And it will be hard to fay, though both 
^re dangerous, which of the two are mofl 
fo. 

That enormous meafure of felf-efteem 
naturally arifing from the flattering fcheme, 
is apt to betray the mind into a contempt, 
and confequently an utter negledl, of the 
abfotutely neceflary means of attaining 
juft notions of fuch thiijgs as men are 
mod concerned to know. By this means, 
they are betrayed into the moft dangerous 
Z 2 miftakes. 
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iniftakes, and a moft miaous courfe of 
folly. On the other hand, the moft dan^ 
gerous confequence of taking onr meafures 
too low, will be, the weakening that laud- 
able ambition of excelling in every per- 
fection ; while, in the mean time, it leaves 
the mind open to entertain all the inftruc- 
tion and affiftance that may /offer them- 
felves. So that one would think this laft 
the much fafer, though the leaft Ihowy 
and agreeable view. 

It might be expeded, that a fubje<ft, which 
every one carries the original of in himfelf, 
fhould neither be a very intricate, nor dif- 
ficult ftudy ; that there fhould be no more 
neceffary than to look into one's felf, to fee 
how things ftand at home, and compare 
them with what is to be obferved in others. 
But neither the one nor the other caft up 
fo readily as one might reafbnably imagine. 
We are generally fo much interefted in 
what lies without us, that we have neither 
leifure nor inclination to look within: and 
the ways of men, though all acting from 
the fame original principle, are fb various, 
that all the obfervation we can make of 
them, and the experience we can acquire, 
are found to go but a very fhort way. 

We enter into this world we know not 

how, 
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how, in fuch alow, indigent, and abfolutely 
dependent date, as is enough to hide pride 
for. ever from our eyes. All our attain- 
ments and improvements come from with- 
out, and are one way or other acquired ; 
fo that all we can call our own is a capa- 
city of improvement, and of growing up 
toward the higheft meafure of perfedlion 
our frame will admit of. And when we 
have acquired all that can be attained in a 
natural way, little more can be faid, than 
that we are made wifer than the beads of 
the field. 

Our animal powers are plainly fligrt ot 
many of theirs : and though we find fonle- 
thing in ourfelves by which we can per- 
ceive, think, and reafon, with a confciouf- 
nefs of what we are about, which can only 
be the work of what we have learned to call 
zjpirit ; yet we can hardly ftir a ftep without 
feeling the narrow extent of thefe intellec- 
tual powers. Though we feel ourfelves 
compounded of what we call matter and 
fpirity we know not, we cannot know, what 
cither of them is, how they are united, 
and how they adl upon one another in 
fuch a perfeft concert as we find they do. 
This is another very humbling confidera- 

tion; 
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tion ; and which, one would think, fhould 
cfie<flually mortify the pride of human im- 
dcrftanding; efpecially when we look a- 
bout us, and find ourfelves incapable of 
arriving at the thorough knowledge of any 
one thing, but only that fuch things there 
are, and that fome of their mod obvious 
properties or powers are perceived by us. 

When we come to what is the proper 
ufe of reafon and underdanding, which is, 
to confider what is our proper bufinefs in 
this world, — what man can carry it any 
farther, (until he learns it from thofe who 
were in the world before him), than the 
latisfying his conftitutional cravings and 
appetites j or acquiring what may be cal- 
led an artificial way of living, by imitating 
his elders ; or being inftrufled by them iii 
what they call the mtftrefs-fcience^ the doc- 
trine of morals ; which indeed is, or may 
be, very well calculated for a prefent world, 
if they have only as much difceming as to 
know what is good and profitable for men? 

But there is a very different kind of be* 
ings, which fome how or other have been 
obtruded upon all the world, to account 
for the rife and original of which, when 

ferioufly 
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ferioufly fct about, will be found a very 
difficult tafk. 

That there arc certain invifible powers, 
immenfely above the human, will readily 
occur to any who has but an ordinary 
degree of reflection. A refledlion too will 
as naturally ^ occur, that we are at their 
mercy ; which cannot but produce a fort 
of fuperftitious fear of we know not what, 
and which we are very naturally led to 
lodge in thofe things which we obferve to 
have the greateft influence, the fun, moon, 
and flars, clouds, wind, &c. And if ever 
there was a time when the powers of the 
material heavens were underftood, and 
proper obfervations made on their natural 
effedls, mens worlhip and adoration was 
like enough to reft there; and there it ap* 
pears to have refted, until that valuable 
piece of knowledge was loft, and men came 
to worfhip, as a great part of the world do 
even to this day, they know not what. 

And hence very naturally arifes the faireft 
difcoyery that can be made of the weak- 
nefs of the human intelleftual powers. 
There are but two ways of bringing it to 
the trial ; either by what they have done, 
QT by what they can, or may be rendered 

capable 
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capable of doing. The laft has been re- 
prefented as impoflible to bring to any 
abfolute certainty ; nor indeed is it need- 
ful, fince the other, as we find it, gives, 
if not demonftration, yet very fatisfadlory 
evidence. It will readily be acknowledged 
by impartial judges a very wrong way, to 
take our meafures from thofe people who 
have the Bible in their hands. It is only 
in infants or untaught men that we are, to 
look for pure nature. All tradition muft 
be excluded. But we need not infill on 
this precaution. If we take the world as 
we find it, how many nations are there of 
perfedl favages, who yet have lived in fo- 
ciety many thoufands of years ? Sure their 
natural powers muft be very low, when in 
all that time they could not find out how 
to make their beft of what they had among 
their hands. 

But if we fliould allow that thefe arC 
hardly men ; which yet is by no means 
the cafe ; for it is found that their capaci- 
ties, when properly applied, are nothiiQg 
fhort of our own : but fuppofing it to be 
fo, how many nations have been, and 
how many are there at this day, nothing 

inferior to the moft knowing and civilizecd 

fo 
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fo far as relates to a prefent life, and "this 
fenfible world, who yet, in all fpiritual and . 
religious refpedls, are as ignorant and bru- 
tifli as the verieft favages ? What conclu- 
fion can carry more evidence than this, 
that had mankind been left to themfehres, 
they had never entertained a thought be- 
yond the prefent ftate of things as they 
appear to our fenfes ? All befides muft have 
been involved in impenetrable darknefs. 

But it will be objedled. That all, even 
the moft barbarous and favage nations, 
have fome notion of fuch a being as we 
call God^ arid of fome ftate of exiftence be- 
yond the grave ; that there is a fubftantial 
diflference between good and evil, right 
and wrong, which we call ^uirtue and vicci 
arid have accordingly a confcience aecu- 
fing or excufing. As to the laft, it may 
very well be ; nor can it be othcrwife when 
they are capable of obferving what is 
good and profitable to men. But as their 
notions of this laft have been, and muft 
be, very different, according to the differ- 
ence of their fituations, the ftandard 
of virtue and vice nauft be very differ- 
ent; and patriotifm, or national intereft, 

Vol* I* A a generally 
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generally has fwallowed up all other vir- 
tues. 

As to their notions of the exigence of a 
God, and of the worfhip and regard due to 
the being they called fo, and their notions 
of a future ftate, it cannot be doubted that 
they have always been in the world ; and 
fo ftrongly rooted there, that the utmofl; 
pitch of ignorance and barbarity have ne- 
ver been able quite to eradicate them. But 
then the queftion will be, How they came 
there? That human reafon and under^ 
(landing never produced them, there is this 
ftrong prefumption ; that the worfliip, ot 
more properly the means of placating, or 
preferving the favour of their deities, viz. 
facrifices, is the greateft abfurdity in the eye 
of reafon that can well be imagined, and 
was exploded as fuch by the wifeft philo- 
fophers. And thence it will be obvious to 
conclude, that the principle on which they 
depended, viz. the knowledge of a fupreme- 
governor of the world, came likewife from 
fome other quarter. 

It is true indeed, beyond contradicflioii, 
that man, with refpecfl to the whole both of 
his principles and pradlice, is entirely form- 
ed upon imitation and example, and really is 

what 
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what cuftom and ufe have made him. And 
this accounts well enough for that obfti- 
nate tenacioufnefs which is £0 generally 
found among men, of even the mod ab- 
furd and glaringly unreafonable opinions 
and practices fo common among mankind j 
and would account likewife for thefe rites, 
fuppoiing them once to have got general 
footing. JBut then the queftion will recur, 
How they came there, and by what means 
they obtained fuch a general concurrence, 
and iuch authority as all the reafon and 
philofophy in the world could not coun- 
terbalance ? 

The only folutjon that can be given, is, 
That thfty were believed to have been ap- 
pointed by the deity whom they were to 
woribip. In fadl, this was the cafe : But 
how that perfuafion came to be fo general ? 
IB another queftion. Of whatever ufe the 
beUef of a fuperintending deity might be 
to politicians and legifjators, this way of 
worfhip could anfwer none. It fuppofes 
the belief of fuch powers, and could never 
take place without fome foundation in 
truth. 

This puts us again upon a further in- 
quiry, How this belief came ? I faid fome- 
A a 2 thing 
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thiag of a very natural rife of fome blind 
belief of fupernatural or invifible powers. 
But that could go no farther than it was 
difcovered and enforced by fenfible eflfeds. 
What lies beyond the reach of human per- 
ception, can never fall under human obfer- 
vation ; and men muft have been well ad- 
vanced in the art of reafoning, before they 
could gather, from the eftablilhed order of 
the univerfe, that it had an intelligent 
caufe. But even when this point wks gain* 
ed, the difficulty remained. Where to lodge 
this caufe ? whether in the frame of nature, 
or in fome fuperior being, who had the pro- 
perty and difpofal of all ? The laft lies fb very 
remote from human obfervation, that we 
find in fadl the wifeft and moft rational 
retted in the notion of fomething they call- 
ed a fptrtt pervading and influencing the 
whole world, as our fouls do our wholeframe. 
But, then, whether this world, thus 
furnilhcd, ever had a beginning, i. e. was 
made, or, as we call it, created; or fubfift- 
ed as it is from eternity, remains to be de- 
termined. Men muft have been greatly 
enlightened before fuch an inquiry entered 
into their he^ds : and when it did, the far 
theft they could go was, to fuppoft that the 

materials 
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materials were lying in what they called a 

ci:Maos^ and that God and nature brought them 

^io^to this order. But that all was once no- 

^l:^g, could never be imagined ; becauie 

t:l::iey knew no power adequate to fuch an 

^:fiedl as that of making any thing, mudh 

^^^s fuch an immenfe univerfe, out of no- 

^^^Biing ; elpecially when there was no ap- 

^^iearance of its having had a beginning, or 

^^oming to an end. 

And there mens knowledge ftopt fhort, 

^^md their religion could go no farther ; and 

^:onfeqiiently wanted the only foundation on 

"Svhich religion can (land, as nothing befides 

This can give the fupreme being that {ov^- 

xeign authority, without which the higheft 

deity can be no proper objedl of fupreme 

worfhip and adoration. For unlefs all arc liis 

abfoliite property, he can have no right to 

difpofe of them. Nor is it conceivable, 

how abfblute property can be acquired but 

by creation. 

. As to what they had either to hope or to 
fear from this their imaginary deity, they 
muft have been, and all the Heathen actually 
were, abfolutely at a lofs. But creation, once 
admitted, a pretty cor nilcnt and comprehen- 
five fyftem of reli p i a might have been form- 
ed. 
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cd. Yet until it was certainly proved, that 
all things were the works of one intelligent 
and iiiperlativcly wife being, no inferen-^ 
ces could be piade about his. character* 
And even then it mufl have remained a 
moot point at beft, whether death did not 
make a full end of the man ? The ob- 
vious prefumptions lie on the affirmative 
^de ; and all (he arguments for a future 
(late can never be made to rife fo high ^ 
4 fair probabiUtyj as might eafily be 
fhewn. Nothing but a plain declaration 
of the creator s mind can inlure the mo- 
mentous poii>t. 



7. 37?^ Bibk way of teaching compared nviib 
the Philofophical. 

WHat reafon could never give any 
account of, Mofes, even abftrac5t- 
ing from the prophets and apoftles, has 
fet in the cleareft light ; and that by 
a method infinitely more proper for an- 
fwering the end. For fhould we be even 
fo enormoufly liberal, as to allow the phi- 
lofophical arguments all the ftrength they 
pretend to, they can be of no manner of 

ufe 
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Xifc to the generality of mankind, unlefs 
they were to take the philofopher's word 
for the truth of his conclufions ; which is 
a fort of implicit faith no man has a right 
to demand of his fellow-creatures : and even 
tHe philofopher himfelf will find, that his 
ovrn belief lafls no longer than the force of 
His demonftrations keeps warm upon his 
naind ; and even then the evidence is too fub- 
tile to make an impreffion flrong enough to 
'Pxclude all the grounds of doiibt on the o-^ 
^Hfcrfide. Something grofler, and better 
*^tcd to our perceptive powers, will be 
^c>vind needful to eftablifli afirm perfuafion 
^^^ what lies beyond our fenfes and com- 
^^on obfervation. ' 

Mofes has laid to our hands a fet of 
palpable fads, which fully anfwer the pur- 
pofe. If his firft aflertion, that God crea- 
ted the heavens and the earth, ftartles our 
underftandings at firft, and carries us quite 
beyond the fphere of human obfervation, 
and, confequcntly, of human reafon ; he 
reconciles us to it, firft by dwelling upon 
it, and making it familiar to us, by a de- 
tail of the fix days creation, and particu- 
larly the creation of man ; and afterwards 
inftru(3:s it by fuch fenfible fadls as have 

incomparably 
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incomparably more weight than all the 
metaphyfical demonftrations, though ten 
times more and ftronger than they are, 
can ever be made to have, by all the im- 
provements they are capable of receiving. 

The particular detail of the fix days 
creation, and the manner in which the or- 
der was eftablifhed, at once brings to our 
obfervation a fort of power we were utter 
ftrangers to ; and is found to be the very 
truth of, what philofophers have tortured 
themfelves with gueffing at, the true fy- 
ftem, and the moving powers in this ly- 
ftem, we find ourfelves involved in. 

The manner in which the order of the 
tmiverfe was eftablifhed, has nothing in it 
that ftiocks human reafon, unlefs it is the 
aftonifhing eafe with which it was eflfedled, 
viz. by a mere command or volition that 
things Ihould be fo and fo. But when we find 
that every thing is really fo as it was then 
commanded or willed to be, this naturally 
leads us to the conception of a power in- 
finitely above what the moft complete man 
could ever have imagined ; and, at the 
fame time, a power which may eafily be 
fuppofed adequate to the creation of the 

matter 
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matter itfcif, which was with fo much eafe 

c(igefled into this beautiful fabrick. 

The creation of man, the authority af- 

iumed over him in his primxval flate, and 

ttic confequences of it, even by the Ihort 

-^ints which arc recorded, bring us yet 

*^earer, and make creating power more 

*^miliar to us j all which, wc have good 

-*^<afon to think, were fully explained to, 

^^nd underftood by, thofe who were per- 

^bnally concerned in thofe tranfadlions. 

^^fpecially the fixing the permanent ftatc 

^)f mankind by a judicial fentence, could 

"l)e done by none but the creator and abfo- 

lute proprietor both of man, and of the 

earth, on which he lived. 

But mankind in the firft ages were the 
fame foolifh perverfe creatures they are 
ftill : Though they had the ftrongcft docu- 
ments in their firft father's cafe, that it 
was impofTible for them, or indeed any 
creature, to fubfift any other way than by 
the mere grace of their creator, and in an 
abfolute refignation to his authority and 
will ; yet in a tradl of time they came fool- 
ifhly to negledl and forfakc him ; which gave 
occafion to a fenfible demonftration, that he 
was indeed the creator and ablblutc pro- 
VoL, I. B b prietor 
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prietor of them, and of the earth, which 
they had imagined their own, by reducing 
it to its primitive flate, (which could not be 
done but by fufpending all the fiippoiting 
powers in nature), and by beginning a new 
origination of mankind. 

From the ufe of facrifices during this pe- 
riod, which could never have entered into a- 
ny one's head without a divine inftitution, it 
appears, that there was a revelation then fub- 
fifting, nearly the fame with the Chriflian, 
and a life beyond the grave brought to lights 
This was fenfibly inftrudled, by the tranf^ 
lation of Enoch ; and by what Noah prac* 
ti fed immediately after the flood, with the 
promifes given, or rather renewed, to him 
on that occafion ; efpecially the fetting a- 
fidc the blood, as an atonement for their 
lives and fouls, with the reafons then gi- 
ven for it. 

To fay nothing of the feparation of Abra- 
ham and his feed, where he Ihewed himfelf 
abfolute fovereign, or of the deftrudlion of 
Sodom by his immediate hand ; the methods 
he took with Pharaoh in Eg}'pt to make that 
proud monarch know Jehovah, where 
all the powers of nature were controlled to 
aiifwerhis purpofe, effedlually inftrucl, that 

he 
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l^c was indeed the creator, and confequently 
Klxe abfolute proprietor of heaven and earth. 
iTo which might be added, the aftonifhing 
xr^aanner in which the Ifraelites were brought 
S^nto the pofTeflion of the land of Canaan, 
^ihe appearances he made in their favour, 
^nd his condu(5l toward them all along to 
"^Khc captivity. In their hiflory we have 
anot only the fulleft documents of a parti- 
cular providence} but, in numerous in- 
ilances, the exertion of a power fo fimilar 
to that of creation, as leaves no room to 
doubt of it. 

And hence we find the prophets, in his 
name, always making God and the crea- 
tor fynonymous terms ; and the God of If- 
rael proving himfelf the only true God, by 
his being creator ; and his being creator, by 
declaring not only what was paft, but like- 
wife what was to come ; which we may 
fay, with affurance, could not be done, 
unlefs he had the direction of all in his 
own hands. 

It is from thefe plain fads that the di- 
vine charadler is adjufted in the facred 
writings, and his perfedlions deduced and 
inftrudled, in the fimpleft and eafieft man- 
B b z ner,' 
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ner, pcrfcdlly level to the very mcaneft ca- 
pacities. 



8. The charaEier of the Deity as Creator^ and 
the ftate of the creature arifing from it. 

T' Hough the iavifible God can by no 
means be perceived by men, until 
he maiiifefts himfelf by fuch works and 
ways as can fall under our obfervation, 
nor any farther thap he thus manifefts' 
himfelf ; yet fo far as we can be fure that 
fuch works are really his, we may thence 
gather as much of his real charadler as is 
difcovered in them, in the fame manner 
as we form the charadlers of men by their 
works and ways. And when he is once 
known to be the creator of all, and that 
the ftupendous frame of this univerfe was 
raifed by liim out of nothing; that is, 
without any matter to work upon, or in-r 
ftruments to work by ; we have the high-? 
eft dcmonftration of almighty power that 
can poflibly be imagined. But this muft 
have appeared impoflible to every created 
mind ; as it did to the wifeft of the an^ 
cient philofophers, apd muft have done fo 

tQ 
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to all their fucceflbrs, had not their minds 

feeen opened and enlightened, as they now 

ax-e, by analogous fads recorded in the 

*Xioft authentic and bed-vouched hiftory 

*^5iat ever was written. For though it may 

Ibzjc pretended, that the creation of a finite 

"Xsvorld will not be a proper evidence of in- 

:finite power ; yet it is a ftrong prelump^ 

^lon, that there is nothing impoffible with 

<Jod : and bcfides, as there is nothing in 

T)eing but what he brought into cxiftence, 

there can be nothing to limit his powers, 

but his own pcrfcdl wifdom and under- 

(landing; by which he mufl know per- 

fcdlly what is fit and proper to be done. 

I fay, his perfe<Sl wifdom and under- 
(landing, which muft bear an cxadl pro- 
|)ortion to his power. Every dcfcdl is an 
imperfedlion ; and every impcrfcdlion im- 
plies a limitation ; and conlcqucntly a dc- 
fcc5l of power : lb that, in truth, whatever 
ibme minute philofophers have (Urmifcd 
to the contrary, pcrfccft j)0wer carries in it 
abfolute pcrfc(5lion of every kind. Nor 
can it be othcrwifc: For there is nothing 
knowablebut himfclf, and the things which 
he hath made. None who believes the 
creator to be an intelligent being, can 

iii/pe(5l 
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fufpedl his want of a perfedl knowledge of 
himfelf, and his own perfedlions and powers : 
and fure he muft have the moft perfeA and 
thorough knowledge of what himfelf hath 
made. 

In this comprehenfive knowledge is 
founded what we call ^wifdom; which in- 
deed is no more but the knowledge of what 
is fit and proper to be done ; or, what arc 
the beft and moft excellent defigns, and 
the fitteft and moft proper means for effedl- 
ing them. There have been a fet of men, 
who, in the pride of what they call philo- 
ibphy, have boldly taken upon them to 
chalk out the meafures of divine wifdom, 
and to define pofitively what the creator may 
or may not do ; and if their meafiires arc 
not precifely obferved, to give names to his 
condudl not fit to be repeated. The fum 
of all comes to this : That were the creator 
no wifer, and knew no better, than they, 
he would think and adl as they imagine he 
fhould. And pitiable indeed would the 
world be under fuch dire(Elion. 

But we are not left to the imaginations 
of men in forming our conceptions of di- 
vine wifdom. We have it fairly fet before 
VIS in the frame of this fenfible univerfe ; . 

and. 
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and, by the work, may judge of him who 
-wrought it. But how little can we make 
of it ? Some of the grofs outlines which 
jfkll under our obfervation, the wonderful 
xnechanifm of vegetable and animal bodies, 
sind much more the ftupendous mecha- 
nifin of the heavens, under the influence 
«f which all is managed and diredled, have 
Urangely raifed the pride of philofophy : 
but how unjuftly do they value themfelves 
on their pretended knowledge ; while the 
fccret fprings, by which all is diredled, are 
as much hid from them as from the meaneft 
of the vulgar ? Thcfe remain ftill, and are 
like to remain for ever, the fubje<5l of a- 
ftonifhment and admiration of that incon- 
ceivable wifdom which eredled the flupen- 
dous machine, and eftablilhed every part 
in fuch exadlnefs of order, that nothing 
but ignorance, and it^^ common attendant 
vanity, can find the leafl flaw or weaknefs 
in it. The man who certainly knows what 
purpofes the creator defigned to anfwer by 
the order he has eftabliflied, which men 
learned to call by the unmeaning word 
nature^ and the courfe of nature^ may, and 
he only can, pretend to judge of the works 
of God. 

. Perfedl 
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Perfedl wifdom, and perfedl power, thus 
effentially united in the creator, prefent us 
with a perfedl charadler ; fiich as an indif- 
ferent fpedlator of any judgement, if there 
were any fuch, muft efteem, revere, and 
love. And in thefe all worfhip lies. Exter- 
nal worfhip is only the outward fign and 
expreflion of them. This perfection of 
charadler is the fame with what is com- 
monly called goodnefs ; a term ill under-* 
flood, and much miftaken, in forming our 
conceptions of the all-perfedl being. As it 
is from the model every man carries in his 
own mind, that all our notions of divine 
perfections are formed, and as our bias is 
fo irrefiftibly ftrong to the prefervation of 
life, and the enjoyments of it ; thence we 
take our meafures of good and evil ; and 
imagine nothing can be good but what is 
good to us, or rather contributes to what 
we reckon good for us. But real goodnefs 
is quite another thing : it is a perfedt, con- 
flant, and unchangeable love to what a 
perfed infallible underflanding knows to 
be really good, and an equal abhorrence 
of all that is evil. What is good or what 
is evil to God, none but himfelf can fay ; 
or rather we muft conceive of his perfec- 
tion 
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tion as abfolutely above being affedled by 
any thing without himfelf, as he mu(l be 
incapable either of any additioato or dimi- 
nution of his pleafure and happinefs. It 
•^s only amobg creatures that gpod and e- 
'^il in this view can be found. What 
X^romotes the real happinefs of the crea- 
^Xiremuft b'e good, and what marrs it muft 
V:)e evil, in the creator's eye : and of this 
-^is perfedl wifdom alone can judge. .Hence 
;^erfe(5l goodnefs muft be the moft terrible 
attribute to an ill being ; as he who is pof- 
:fefred of it, muft as certainly deftroy the 
evil, as cherifli the good. 

It is hardly neceffary to obferve, that 
the creator of all muft certainly be the ab- 
folute proprietor of every being ; and con- 
fequently poflefrcd of an abfolute right to 
difpofe of them, and employ them to what 
purpofes he pleafes ; that is, as his perfedl 
wifdom fees meet and fit. No creature 
can be pofFeffed of any property in this 
view, not fo much as their own life or 
being, any farther than as a truft commit- 
ted to them of pure fovereign grace ; and 
he has a perfedl right to call them to an 
account for the improvement. Hence the 
fundamental law of nature, No creature 
Vol. I. C c can 
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can fubfift but by the mere grace and good 
pleafure of the creator : none of them 
have, or can ever acquire, any right to 
plead upon, unlefs he is.pleafed to give it 
by a free fovereign a(5l of grace. 

. And being thus the abfolute fovereign, 
nothing can be more abfurd than to con- 
fine his adminiftration to the meafures of 
moral government ; that is, to the mea- 
fures of human wifdom : the higheft pre- 
fumption a creature can be guilty of, un- 
lefs he had condefcended to declare, that 
he would follow fome fuch meafures. What 
changes he fees fit to make in his world, at 
what time, and in what manner, are que- 
ftions the higheft: order of creatures can 
fay nothing upon. But we are fure he may 
do what he pleafes with his own : and none 
has a right to afk his reafons ; which in- 
deed cannot be comprehended by any un-^ 
derftanding lefs perfedl than his own. 

Thefe are fuch plain truths, that it can 
hardly be imagined, any one fhould enter- 
tain the leaft: doubt of them who believe* 
the creation. But there are many things 
we have no doubt of, and of the greateft 
moment too, which yet are fo little minded, 
as not at all to influence us either in our 

fpeculations 
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peculations or adlions. We find ourfelves 
bme how in poflcflion of what we call be^- 
ng and life^ with certain perfedlions and 
)owers, which we look upon as pro- 
)erly our own, and accordingly value our- 
elves upon them, and are very fond of the 
gratifications we find they bring in to us ; 
vhile yet we certainly know, that the next 
Qoment may, and in a little time death 
:ertainly will, put an end to them all. And 
vhethef that does not make a final end of 
)ur being, who could have faid if the cre- 
itor had not (fold us ? So abfolutely is eve- 
y creature in his hand, that it is aftonilh- 
ng how fuch an abfurd notion, as the na- 
ural immortality of any of them, fliould 
iver have entered the head of a reafonable' 
nan ; a privilege no being can have, with- 
>ut being independent on the creator. 



>, Certain Truths current in the ivqrld, nvhich 
could nenjer have entered but by Revela^ 
tion^ and the Creators tejlmony. 

OU R modern philofophers, and natu- 
ral theologians, deceive themfelves 
ind their followers. Finding certain fafts 
C c 2 generally 
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generally current in the world, they flatter 
themfelves into^ a belief that they are natu- 
rally implanted in the human mind : and 
though all the experience in the world is a- 
gainft it, they infill, that they are juft as 
natural to man, and as much a part of his 
conftitution, as inftindls are to birds and 
beafts. But they are far from being fo 
probably accounted for; and will be found 
to reach no farther than the correfponding 
animal inftindls in man ; except what is 
common to both, a capacity of being fonn-r 
ed by imitation and cuftom. 

But the fubjecl of both can extend na 
farther than can be brought under obfer- 
vation by our perceptive powers. And 
one of them, viz. hearing, extends to all 
that has been obferved by others. Hence 
information comes to be as natural a mean 
of knowledge as any of our fenfes ; and 
without it our knowledge mull be con6^ned 
to very narrow bounds. Human know^s 
ledge can never reach farther than human 
obfervation; and whatever exceeds the 
bounds of that, are to him as if they were 
not ; unlefs he receives information abou^ 
them from fome fuperior being who has 
pbferved them, And if fuch fadls as 

"^ pone 
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X!^one but the creator and fovereign of the 
"Viniverle could poilibly reveal, are found to 
t)e received and firmly believed among men, 
^he record and teftimony of fuch fadts, 
"xvhere-ever it is found original, without be- 
ing interlarded with fabulous circumftan- 
<es, mud be a divine revelation. 

Creation out of nothing, no mortal e- 
ver faw, or could fee ; nor could they have 
any notion of a power in any degree ana- 
logous to it, until the creator himfelf was 
pleafed to exhibit it in his after works. . 

No man can know what is paft, unleft 
he himfelf was a witnefs, without fome 
record or tradition of it; much lefs what 
is to come. Yet the books of Mofes, the 
Prophets, and the writings of the Apoftles, 
are full of fuch fadls, and fuch predidlions 
of things to come, as could never have en- 
tered the head of man or angel to imagine 
pqflible, without them, 

The original ftate of mankind, as de-i 
icribed by the Heathen poets, under what 
-^hey call the Golden Age, (6 contrary to 
what human nature now is, and ever has 
been fince the beginning of the world, 
could never have entered the moft lively i- 
magination, had it not been for Mofe^'s 

account 
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account of Paradife ; and much lefs fuch a 
a renovation of it as Virgil defcribes, 
plainly copied from the Prophets. But of 
all things, what coxild have put it into any 
one's head, that earth ' and feas, and the 
heavens themfelves, fliould at laft be de- 
ftroyed by fire, as Ovid defcribes it from 
the current tradition among the Heathen? 

Whether death makes a full and final end 
of man, as is generally allowed it does of 
other animals, who could fay, without an 
exprefs revelation of the divine purpofe? 
Nothing but an overweening partiality to 
ourfelves could ever have eftablifhed the 
negative ; as will eafily appear from the beft 
reafons philofophy can provide us in to this 
day. The only thing that can make an after 
ftate confident, is the refiirredlion of the 
body : A thing almoft as hard to conceive, 
as creation out of nothing. 

Whether a wife and perfectly good crea- 
tor would pardon a finner, or exterminate 
the evil being out of his world, who can 
fay? and yet the divine placability, and 
forgivenefs of fin, have been the general be- 
lief of the world from the very beginning : 
and the way how pardon is to be obtain- 
ed, and the Deity placated, and rendered 

propitious, 
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X>TOpitious, by facrifice, has been as gene- 
^Mr^\ throughout all ages : The mod abfurd 
iioiagination in the eye of reafon ; yet all 
^*ihe eflForts of the wifeft and mod revered 
^hilofophers, could never extu-pate the no- 
- -^ion of its being a divine inftitution. 

The poly theifm that was fo univerfally . 
received, could never have had its rife 
from reafoning ; as the perfedl poffeffion 
of being and life, with all the powers and 
perfeiSlions of it, cannot poffibly fubfift 
but in one. Something may be faid for 
the Heathen, after they had loft the know- 
ledge of the creator, and lubflituted the 
heavens, and their fenfible powers, in his 
room. But whence could the notion of a 
Trinity in this Unity arife ? Why three, 
rather than three hundred ? and yet the tra- 
dition is very ancient. Plato did not coin 
it, as appears by his blundering unintelli- 
gible account of it : and yet his account 
is not more blundering than thofe of out 
philofophical divines, who have attempted 
it, with the advantage of another fort of 
light than he had, from obfcure traditions 
only. 

That God fhould have a Son, what mor- 
tal could fay ? and yet the tradition is as 

old 
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old as Nebuchadnezzar's days : and certain- 
ly much older ; for it appears then to have 
been commonly received. That this Son 
of God Ihould be born of a woman, is yet 
farther from any foundation in reafoning ; 
and yet the books of the Heathen are full 
of it ; which could never have had its rife 
any where but in the original tradition. 

We need fay nothing of the many differ- 
ent methods of purification and cleanfing, 
by wafhing, fprinkUng of blood, &c. as 
they could never have been thought of a- 
ny ufe for purging from moral defilement* 

The fabulous appearances of their gods, 
and their converfations with men ; the no- 
tion they had of infpiration, as the rife and 
fpring of all great atchievements, by what 
they call fpirits^ their oracles, &c. are e- 
vidently copied. And perhaps the devil 
might take advantage of man s ignorance, 
and by apeing the operations of the true 
God, make himfelf be miftaken for him, 
and worfhipped in his ftead ; as feems to 
have been the cafe with the Heathens before 
and at the time of the coming of the Son 
of God into the world. 

Thefc and fiich other fentiments and 
pradices religioufly received and adhered 

to; 
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^o ; however abfurd and ridiculous they 
imay feem, and really were, as pradlifed a- 
mhong them, who held them only, as one 
^ay^ fay by rote, without knowing the 
^rue intent and meaning of them; yet> 
ivhen run up to their true original, and 
taken as they fland in the Bible^ reafon has 
nothing to fay againft any of them ; and 
fo much for them, that numbers have 
been deluded into an imagination^ that 
they could have found out many funda- 
mental ones without any farther afliftancc. 
But as the cafe is demonftrably otherwife 
in all or moft of them, the conclufion will 
come out llrong, that none could be the 
author of thefe writings but the creator^ 
proprietor, and fovereign, of the world; 

I o. The Original State of Aiankind. 

I Know not how it has come to be in a 
manner taken for granted^ that the 
firft ages of the world were abfolutely bar- 
barous, and men for many ages no better 
than fuch favages, or worfe, as we meet 
with in the remote parts of the world j 
until by length of time, they were civili- 
VoL. I. D d ^ zed 
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zed by very flow degrees. The firjft, and 
moft, civilized countries, were Greece and 
Rome, whofe anceftors were certainly 
fuch; whence all the reft of the world 
pafled 'v^ith them for barbarians. And 
yet it was not, could not be diflembled, 
that from thefe fame barbarians they had 
all their knowledge ; that is, all the fadls 
which ferved their philofophers to difpute, 
and form guefles about. Certain it is^ 
•their predeceflbrs were of another opinion j 
for from them they had thofe charming de- 
fcriptions of the golden age, which degene- 
rated by degrees into brafs and iron, as they 
came to be fcattered abroad On the face of 
the earth, and loft the knowledge of the 
original fa(5ls, on which all religion and 
morality, that is, all the right meafures 
of human knowledge, were founded ; and 
thus degenerated into a courft of error 
and folly. The plain original of that tra- 
dition, Mofes gives u^ in his delcription 
of paradife, and the ftate of our firft pa- 
rents there, incomparably beyond what 
the moft luxurious, and at the fame time 
the moft corredi fancy could imagine. 
The particulars are in every body's hands 
who will deign to look at them. It ii 

plain^ 
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plain, that garden was a complete a- 
T)ridgement of the univcrfe, and a collec- 
tion of every thing that was valuable 
there ; and ranged too, by perfed wifdom, 
into the mod agreeable and inftruc- 
tive order. For thence, without qiicflion, 
man was to gather, or find exemplified, all 
the works of his creator, which perfect 
wifdom faw ncceflary in that ftation. But 
how far it extended, is impoflible for us 
to guefs by thofe ihort hints Mofcs has 
given us. He taught him language, and 
converfed with him in it; he Ihewed him 
the things he wanted to know, and di reifi- 
ed him to give them names, on which all 
language is founded ; and as it is natural 
to think they difplayed their feveral na- 
tures before him, he had fuch an oppor- 
tunity as never another had, of taking in 
the whole compafs of what we call natural 
hiftory. And thofe who imderftand the 
Hebrew language, and the import of the 
names he gave, will be furprifcd at his fa- 
gacity. We have no account of his gi-' 
ving names to the plants and trees of the 
garden, nor to the heavenly bodies, which 
were obvious to his icnfcs ; but all thefc 
things were before him, and needed not 
D d 2 ta 
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to be brought, as the beafts and ^irds 
were. But here a queftion naturally ar 
rifes, How came the firft man by all this 
reafon and under:(landing, lb as to be 
qualified for fuch a talk ? By his fenfe$ 
indeed, as his body was at firft formed, he 
might perceive all the material objedls ar 
bout him ; as no doubt the mere brut^ 
part of the creation do : and many of 
them we find endued with far ftronger, 
and therefore we may fay more perfedl, or- 
gans of fenfe, feeing and hearing particur 
larly. But reafon and underftanding are 
quite of another nature : they are not per-r 
ceptive powers, but regulate and improve 
pur fenfible perceptions to purpofes greatr 
]y above what ^ny other ^nimal is capable 
of. They have feelings fuch as we have ; 
they have likewife fqmething of memory^ 
by which they are capable of acquiring 
experience to a great degree ; and many 
of them have a natural fagacity, to which 
we give the unmeaning name of inJiinSi \ 
and all we can fay of it is, that it was gi- 
ven them by their creator in a manner we 
know no more pf^ tjian we do of creation 
itfelf: 

We rpiufl have faid the faine of mai^ 

with 
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3with all his boafted powers and faculties, 
tonly founding the difference in the de-? 
^rees of finenefs or coarfenefs of their dif-r 
:ferent cqnftitutions, had it not been for 
' the hints Mofes has left us : which, werq 
- they well underftood as he has laid them, 
might carry the knowledge of ourfelves 
farther than is commonly done. Two 
things he tells us, befides the folemnity ufed 
at his creation, viz. That man was made in 
the image of his creator ; and, That God 
breatlied into his noflrils the breath pf life. 
Now there are two things well known in 
an image of any perfon or thing ; a like-^ 
nefs, and defigne4 reprefentatiqn, of the o- 
riginal ; and where there is no accefs tq 
the original, as in the prefent cafe, it is 
from the image that we form oiu: appre- 
Jienfions, In fadl it is fo : all our notions 
tof the divine perfe£lions, underftanding, 
"wifdom, power, goodnefs, &c. are all ta-r 
ken from the fliadows of them in our- 
felves. It were well if it was remembere4 
that the rr^oft perfect man is but an i- 
mage, an4 needs more adjufting than the 
wifeft philofopher is capable of making 
put. And, after all, the divine under- 
ftanding, wifdom, juftice, gpocjnefs, &c, 

are 
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are really as different from what we calj 
by' thefe names, as almighty creating 
power is above that faint fcantling which 
we enjoy. However the terms by which 
the divine perfe(5lions, and the exertion of 
them, arq expreffed in language, muft be 
taken from ours, or we muft be quite fi- 
lent ; yet the analogy is fo remote, that 
it would be very bad reafoning to draw 
inferences from the fimilarity, 

A variety of guefles have been made a-* 
bout this fimilarity and likenefs. Some 
have iqciagined it lay in the dominion that- 
was given him over the creatures : but by 
the account Mofes gives us, that was a 
dignity granted to the man after he was 
completely made. Others, with more pro- 
bability, place it in what they call his mo- 
ral perfedlions ; and think they have the 
apoftle's authority to make it conlift in 
knowledge, righteoufnefs, and hcJinefs; 
but thefe are rather the refult of his con- 
ftitution and perfedl frame, , 

Mofes has told us, that his body was 
created out of the duft, and the creator 
breathed the breath of life into his no" 
ftrils : which feems to teach us, that we 
^re not to look for this image, either in 

body 
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l:30cly or foul feparately, as they are com- 

Jt»only diftinguilhed ; but in the whole 

mznan, as he was created perfedl. And ac- 

-«2ordingly we find the terms made ufe of 

^y the creator in his addrefTes to man, 

^are promifcuoufly taken from both the 

^ntelleiflual and bodily parts of man. 

The manner in which the great pofleflbr 

of being fubfifts, in the perfedi enjoyment 

of all the powers of life, muft be an abfo- 

lute fecret to us, who know {6 little of 

OTir own ; nor is it likely that any the 

inoft perfedl creature, the poflelTor only 

of a borrowed and dependent being, can 

form any tolerable notion of it. And 

therefore to pretend to reafon, from the 

Hate of fuch imperfedl beings, muft be 

&t once unfair and foolifh. And yet as 

H trinity, in the moft perfedl and un- 

*iivided unity, is plainly enough aflerted, 

^nd every where fuppofed, in the record he 

liath condefcended to , make of himfelf, 

xinder the titles of Father, Son, and Spi- 

Sit, it might be expedled there fhould be 

fome faint Ihadow of it in his image. 

Thofe who have but glanced at the me- 
chanifm of the human fabrick, muft have 
^fcovered there three fyftems, very diffe- 



rent. 
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rent, and defigned to anfwer quite diffe- 
rent purpofes ; and yet all confiding of 
the fame iubftance perfectly united, fub^ 
fifting and adling in and by one another ; the 
firft for taking in and diftributing proper 
food for fubfiftenee^ the fecond for bringing 
the objedls we are concerned in under out 
obfervation, and the third for exerting thd 
animal powers into adlioui 

But thofe who look further, and take 
the whole man together, will find a mor6 
perfedl trinity inlaid in his very frame. 
The fovmdation, and as it were the root 
and fpring, of all, is laid in his life and be- 
ing, with the powers belonging to it y the 
fecond confifts in perceptive powers, by 
which the bodily fenfes are employed, and 
informations taken in to carry our pit- 
tance of knowledge as far as it will go ; 
the third confifts of adlive powers, for ac- 
complifliing what the informations . wc 
take in, difcover to be proper and necef- 
fary. To the firft of thefe the firft animal 
fyftem we mentioned is analogous, to the 
fecond the fecond, and to the third the 
third. Whether this may contribute any 
thing toward removing the difficulty of a. 
trinity in unity, and which is indeed tte 

only 
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only one that wc know nothing lilc?, 
and cannot conceive how it can be, may 
l)e confidercd by lUch as have ability and 
leifure. 

But the qucflion ftill remains, How 
man^ a being made out of the dull of the 
earth, came by all thcfe ama/inf^ ciualitics? 
The fhort anfwcr is, By the amazing wif- 
dom and power of his creator. IJut how 
creating power operates, who couUl have 
been fo mad as to inquire, had not Mofes 
told us, that after the body was made, the 
creator breathed into his noftrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living foul ; or 
more properly, a living frame ; as the fame 
'word m that language is oltener ufed to 
<lcnote the body, than the ipiritual part ? 
However, the words are certainly defigned 
to teach us fbmeihiug about the human 
conflitution. Hie word which our tranfla- 
tors render ///2^ is plural in thcorlginal ; plain- 
ly enough pointing us to the connnunica- 
tionof another life diflercntfrom the animal j 
and perhaps to a third kind, as much above 
the rational, by the indv/clling and influ- 
ence of the Divine Spirit. And tlie origi- 
nal will bear to be tranllated, '' he breathed 
" into him, [or iiifpired him with] thef})irit 
Vol. I. E c . "of 
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" of lives ; and by that^ Adam became a li-* 
** ving man." This provides us with a word 
which feems to exprefs fo much, as wc 
find it ufed, Job xxxii. 8. " The tnfpi'^ 
^' ration of the Almighty giveth under- 
" (landing," and *' holy men of God 
^^ fpake as they were moved by the Holy 
'' Ghoft." Afenfibleeffeaofthiswehave 
in the apoftles on the day of Pentecoft. 
Which leads us as far into the myftery of 
the thing, as we are capable of forming 
any apprehenfions of: for how the Holy 
Spirit works, we can know nothing but by 
the efie6ls produced by it. 

This much however we may learn from 
it, that the creator can by his fpirit raife 
whom he will, even the moft ignorant, 
to what meafures of knowledge and un- 
derftanding, and the perfedlions which de- 
pend on them, hepleafeth ; approaching more 
or lefs toward perfedlion : for even the A- 
poftle Paul tells us, he knew but in part; 
perfedl knowledge being referved to an af- 
ter ftate, when he propofed to know even 
as he was known. "And we need not 
fcruple to fay, that every man who lives 
in the world, is more or lefs infpired, be- 
caufe that is the only way by which life 
pan.be conveyed and maintained. Jefus 

ri^4 
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thrift, the Son of God, who has the dif- 
3)enfing of this fpirit, is faid to be the true 
light which enlighteneth every man that 
Cometh into the world ; though, at the 
fame time, it muft be remembered, that 
there is another fpirit which worketh 
powerfully in the children of difobedience, 
and by their very different works they are 
inown; 

What meafure of this fpirit the firft 
inan had in his paradiliacal ftate, is hard 
to fay from the Ihort hints we have of his 
liiftory in that ftacion; which, though 
ihort upon the whole, yet feems to have 
^continued longer than is commonly allow- 
ed : but this we may fay with aflurance, 
that he had as 'much as the duty of his 
ftation required; for it is to be obferved, 
that the good and righteous creator never 
lays any commands upon his creatures, 
imtil he has put them in fuch circum- 
ftances, that every duty arifes naturally 
out of them. Our firft father found him- 
felf at his firft entrance on being, with e- 
very thing that could contribute to the 
moft perfedl enjoyment of life, and all the 
necefTary powers to make the beft of them : 
he found himfelf at the head of the new 
E e 2 creation, 
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creation, where there was no mate for 
him to be found, until his creator bounti- 
fully provided him with one : and, which 
is infinitely more, he found himfelf ho- 
noured with his creator's friendfhip, and 
familiar converfation, and inftrud^ionst^. 
What meafures of gratitude and love could 
anfwer fiich benefaclions ; when, evea 
under all the corruptions his poflerity arc 
funk into, they cannot help loving thofe 
that love them, and being fenfibly affected 
with the benefits they receive ? Thus was 
the law written in his heart ; and he was, 
in ftricl propriety, a law to himfelf. 

Hence we may take a hint toward the 
decifionof that vexatious queftion, concern- 
ing human liberty. No body makes the leaft 
doubt, that every man is at perfect liberty' 
fb far as his powers go. Nor will it be 
denied, that he is fo macfe as neceffarily to 
be determined by the moft prevalent mo* 
tive. So far, then, as he has power to 
weigh and balance the leveral motives for 
or againrt any action, fo far he is perfefl- 
ly free; and where fuch powers are want^ 
ing or defective, fo far he is, and muft be^ 
a flave to the prevailing power ; which in 
facl is the cafe with mankind now ia 

numberlefs 
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aLiumberlefs inftances, where Ignorance or 
inattention gives luch advantage to the 
jSattering affed:ions and palTions, as to 
make the moft trifling gratification out- 
weigh a crown of glory, and eternal liappi- 
nefs. 

This was not, could not be, the cafe of 
the firft man. His powers extended as far 
as his duty did, until the fatal trial came; 
where one cannot properly fay his wifdom 
failed, (for the Apoftle aflures us he was not 
deceived) ; but his paflion was fo ftrong, as 
to make him run into the danger with his 
eyes open, and perfedlly free jn all other 
xefpedls. 

And this leads to another confideration, 
^hich is not commonly fo much minded 
as its obvioufnels requires : That notwith- 
ftanding all the perfection and happiijefs 
of the paradifiacal flate, it was never de- 
figned to be the permanent ftate of mankind, 
but to introduce that which was to be fo -, 
as fully appears by the event ; unlcfswecati 
imagine the creator fo little acquainted 
with his own works, as to find his purpofcs 
baffled at firfl fetting out ; and as fome have 
Very unwarily reprefented him, neceffitated 
by this accident to have recourfe to a new 

remedial 
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remedial law, which Ihould fupply the de-* 
feds, and thereby fet afide the old one, 
which perfedl wifdom had at firft feen fit 
to eftablifh: that is, in plain Englifli, he was 
forced either to make himfclf a liar, or to 
deflroy his favourite creature. The laws of 
the creator are not like thofe of w;:ak Ihort- 
fighted man, which muft be altered and 
amended as unforefeen events call up to 
him. As the views of perfect underftand- 
ing can have no bounds, known unto God 
are all his works from the beginning ;^ and 
heaven and earth may fooner pafs away^ 
than the leafl: jot or tittle of the divine law, 
any conflitution or order of the all-wife 
creator, until the whole is finifhed. What- 
ever plans therefore the wifdom of man 
has formed for him, which fuppole any 
the leafl alteration, or, as fome call it, dif* 
penfing with any part of his law, muft be 
falfe and erroneous, and a prefumptuous 
reflection on divine wifdom, whofe plan is 
fo perfedl, that every ftep makes way for 
another, until the whole defign is comple- 
ted ; many of which, in the detached light 
wherein we vilw them, feem to have a 
quite contrary tendency. 

Nothing can be more foolilh than to put 

cafes 
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^cafes which never did nor could happen ; nn- 
3efs it be the making grave inferences from 
them. Such certainly is the inquiry, What 
ihould have been the cafe of our firft pa*^ 
rents and their pofterity had they pcrfiftcd 
in their primitive integrity ? Man had no 
promife of any other life than what he was 
then in poflellion of, nor even of the con- 
tinuance of that any farther than was im- 
plied in the threatening, which aflured 
liim he fliould die whenever he fhould cat 
erf that fruit : but that gave no aflurance 
tihat the creator never would refume the 
life he had given, if he faw it fit. So that 
' in every view we can take of their cafe, it 
xnuft be at lead a very improper way of 
Ipeaking, that they were to ^ivork for life 
by the covenant they were then under; 
which can have no foundation but on 
the precarious fuppofition, that when 
their ftate of probation, as it is called, 
was finilhed, they fhould have been tranf- 
planted into a higher ftate of dignity and 
happinefs, ibmething like that which man- 
kind have now a grant of in Jefus Chrift. 
Whereas, in fadl, we find, that the con- 
tinuance of even the life they had, 
yr?i6 not put upon doivg of any kind, but 

upori 
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upon the forbearing to eat of the frviit 
a certain tree ; and that ^as the only eve 
in which they had any reafon to fear t 
death which was threatened. 

Of a piece with this, and another pa 
of the faiiie plan, is ihe conftrudlion p 
upon the threatening, viz. That the dea 
which was thus peremptorily threatened,€ 
tended not only to the death of the bod 
or the extinction of the fpiritual life in t 
foul, but to eternal death ; the very far 
punifhment which we find threatened 
gainflt thofe who will not believe the g 
fpel of Jefus Chrift. 

It is fiirprifing how any one could mi 
of what is the very, obvious confequence • 
this, viz. that it mud have been utter! 
impoflible for any of mankind to be fave< 
as impoflible as it was for the God of trut 
to lie, or any conftitution or law of his \ 
be fet afide until it had its full effect. Th 
has forced the aflerters into luch a ma: 
as requires infinitely more metaphyfical Iki 
to comprehend their meaning, than falls: 
every man's fhare. And fuch will alwa] 
be the fate of thofe who will be wife abo^ 
what is written. I would not be thoug] 
to extenuate the demerit of fin, which 
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1 its very nature the death of the man : 
ut the queflion is not, What punifhment fin 
eferves ? but, What punifliment the creator 
ad decreed upon the commiffion of fin ; an 
irent which he certainly forefaw would, 
appen, and that too in a fliort time, very 

recifely known to himfelf ? 
The account we have in the record is 
lain and fimple, obvious to every one's 
aderftanding ; and the obvious meaning 
F the threatening-appears to be, that man 
lould lofe, or that an endfhould be put to all 
lat life which he then enjoyed; but It does 
ot fay how the creator meant to difpofe of 
im afterward ; whether to leave him thefe, 
r to raife him up again to another life, and 
Qother way of living* This his denun- 
iation, peremptory as it was, leftentire- 
l in his own hand. And in fadl we arc 
fiiired by the record, that he had then, 
ind had from everlafling, provided another 
lead for mankind, for raifing them up, and 
onveying to them eternal life in his blefTed 
on, that divine perfon afterwards known 
I the world by the name of Jefus Chrijl ; 
whom Adam in Paradife was only a 
r^re, or a fort of fenfible image and 
PX!*efentation, for helping us with greater 
fe to form fome proper apprehenfions 
Vox.. L F f of 
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of him, as the Apoftle Paul afTures us. 
Did we know what Ufe is, and could we 
talk intelligibly upon it, we would fee how 
cxadlly the threatening is fulfilled. But 
though we know not what life is, yet there 
are two kinds of being, viz. the animal, and 
the vegetable, where we can perceive how life 
is fupported ; namely, by their connedtioa 
with the material fyftem, and the influences 
of the heavens. Whenever the fap is no 
more raifed in vegetables, and the animal can 
no longer breathe, though not an atom of 
their fubftance is annihilated, yet they are 
dead, there is an end put to that ftate 
which we call life. I know not how we 
have got ourfelves fo bigotted in the no- 
tion that fpirits cannot die. For though 
it may be true, that they cannot die, as 
bodies do, by a diffolution of parts ; yet 
if their life lies in their connedlion with a fpi- 
ritual fyftem, (and it muft either do fo, or they 
muft be f(?lf-exxftent and independent be-» 
ings) ; whenever that connedlion is broken, 
there muft be an end put to their life, and 
they made incapable of that wfiy of living 
for which that connexion qualified them. 

"We need not amufe ourfelves with look-^ 
ing for any other fpiritual fyftem, but t^ic 

fuUueisi 
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fullneis and all-fufficiency of the creator* 
And if the fpiritual fife is maintained by 
the divine fpirit, as the aniilial life is by the 
material } whenever that fpirit is with- 
drawn from man, there is an end of his life 
and vital powers: his connexion with the fpi- 
ritual/yftem is broken ; and the man is, to 
all intents and purpofes, as dead to the fpiri* 
tnal world, as if one of us were totally di- 
yefted of his rational powers, and funk down 
to a mere animal ftate. The animal would 
be alive ; but we would all fay the man iS* 
is dead. ,,-, 

Here we have reafbn to expedl a 
terrible cry, raifed by our philofophical 
divines and patrons of moral government : 
What a horrible view, will they fay, does this 
give us of the fovereign of the univerfe ? 
Where is the juftice, to fay nothing of 
goodnefs, to require fuch duties of the 
creature as he has no power to perform ? 
What if I Ihould afk, where hath God re- 
quired any fuch duties, either of Adam or his 
children ? for I do not think it a good anfwer 
to fay, We had fuch powers in Adam. We 
muft certainly take the divine law precifely 
as God hath laid it in the record: 
and there I find no duties required of A- 
dam's mere children, that is, fuch as 
F f 2 have 
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tave no other life but what they derive i 
from him, but only to deny themfelves, ton 
take up their crofs, and to follow Chriftr- 
and that is no more, than to acknowledge 
themfelves to be, what they really are^ 
dead to God, and very foon to be dead t* , 
the world ; and fly to the relief their gra^ 
cious creator has prepared in his blefle^ 
Son ; where they are Jlflured of finding 2^ 
infinitely better life, than ever Ada-13 
could have any notion of, and of being mc^ ^ 
clofely united to the fountain of life ; i 
the virtue of which, all God's command 
ments are fo far from being grievous, ttis 
they are all pleafantnefs and peace. ^ Fez: 
the love of God flied abroad in the hear 
writes every one of them there, deep an 
ftrong, in the one great law of love. 

As this was by far the principal part 0^ 
man sparadifiacal life, when he loft the fp^ 
ritual life, the threatening was literally ful^ 
filled, in the very day, nay, the very mo- 
ment, he finned ; . when in the very natur*^ 
of the thing, by turning away from God t^ 
the creature, he forfook the fountain C^ 
life, and the only way in which a fpirr" 
can live. But they carry the Hebre*^ 
phrafe too far, who make it import an* 

morr:: 
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more than the certainty of the event, with- 
out fpecifying the time when it fhould * 
be inflidled. Thus it w^s appointed for 
all men once to die; and thence it be- 
comes every one's duty to acquiefce in this 
order, as we find it conftnidled and en- 
forced by thq great judge, who himfelf 
was the lawgiver, and certainly beft un- 
derftood his own deed. 

But why fhould the beneficent creator be 
fo cruel, as to give his favourite creature 
liich a tranfient glance of happinefs, as only 
ferved to condemn him and his poflerity to 
endlefs regret for the lofs of it? why put 
the fortunes of all mankind in one man's 
hand, and punilh them for a crime they 

. neither were, nor could be confcious of, 
far lefs accefTory to ? With thefe, and 
a number of other fuch queftions, men 
^wrho would be counted very wife, have 

/^ puzzled themfelves and others. It is really 
amazing how fuch puny things as the wifeft 
and mofl learned of mankind certainly are, 

• Ihould ever have arrived at fuch a pitch of 
infolence, as to put queftions to their 
creator ; a greater abfurdity, furely, than if 
the clay fhould fay to the potter, Why haft 
tJiou made me thus ? 

Certain 
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Certain it is, that the prefent ftatCi 
whatever it bej is that which the creator 
has allotted to this order of his creatures^ 
And had none of them ever been in any- 
higher or better, who could have had any 
reafbn to complain ? It is true, many men 
of great piety and learning have declared 
it inconfiftent with the divine perfedHons, 
and of courfe impoffible, that fuch a crea- 
ture could have come out of his hands^ 
But when they are put upon anfwering a 
very natural queftion in this view, How then 
came he there ? no wonder they are greatly 
embarraffed: and embarrafled they muft 
be, when they are forced to reply. That 
God could not hinder our firft parents from 
falling, without breaking in upon that liber- 
ty which they fay was abfolutely neceflary 
in a ftate of probation: for what hurt 
could it have done their liberty, to have 
given them as much wifdom as to have 
counterbalanced the temptation ? 

But this fame ftate of probation it were 
much to be wiflied were better explain-* 
ed than is ufually done. The notion 
commonly annexed to it, that the creator 
treated his creatures as kings do their iub- 
jedls when they are put upon their good 

behaviour, 
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behaviour, is certainly wrong. The om-^ 
infcient creator knew moft certainly what 
wo\ild be the event, and needed not put 
it to the trial : and we are very fure per- 
fect wifdom does nothing in vain. But 
probation in another view was very pro- 
per; viz. that the creature might know itfelf ; 
and how impoffible it is, even for the moft 
pcrfeiS creature, to fubfift in the moft per- 
£c&, enjoyment of life, in any other way 
than by mere grace, and the free unmerit- 
ed exertion of divine power for fupporting 
it in that condition. Greater advantages 
cannot be imagined than our firft parents 
enjoyed ; nor eafier terms propofed, than, in 
the midft of an infinite variety of fruits, . to 
forbear the eating of one : For fure, if 
hey could not do that, they could do no-^ 
hing at all. 
And hence arifes another leflbn, of equal 
aportance and ufe ; that fuch a treafure 
life could never be fafely trufted in the 
nd of any mere man : A truth neceflary 
be adverted to, as it is in effedl the only 
an which can effedlually recommend the 
peakable goodnefs, and indxilgent care of 
creator, in lodging life in a hand where it 

could 
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co\ild not poflibly be forfeited, the hand 
of his own only begotten Son. 

And this opens to ns a reafon for intro- 
ducing the permanent ftate of mankind 
in this manner ; namely, as was before 
hinted, to provide us in a figure or image, 
by which we might be enabled to form 
fome proper conceptions of him^ who 
(lands .at the head of mankind in relation 
to the fpiritual and eternal world, as - the 
firft man did in relation to this prefent 
perilhing one. AHam was intrufted with 
all that life which was ever to be conveyed 
to his natural defcendents ; and through 
him it will be derived to the lateft pofterity, 
in the courfe of what we call natural gene-* 
ration. 

To him the terms of life were given? 
and by his failure in the obfervance of 
them, the fate of all his pofterity was un- 
alterably determined, by the judgement 
which was pafled upon ' bis fall : A ftate 
in which it is glaringly impoffible for any 
of Adam's race, falling into the original er- 
ror, to flatter themfelves with the hope of e- 
ternal life by any other means, than the 
free grace of the creator, who can, and vrho 
alone can, raife the dead, and beftow what 

meafurei 
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»ieafurcs of perfedlion and happinefs he 
pleafes. 

We may yet add another confideration 
of no fmall moment. Had man never 
known of any higher and happier ftatc 
than the prefent, he would naturally have 
refted here, as the ftation the creator had 
allotted him ; whereas the account given us 
of the paradifiacal ftate, while it caufeth us 
to regret the lofs we have fuftained, has a na- 
tive tendency to open the heart for relief. 
And we have there fuch a fair figure of the 
heavenly para4ife, that many have flum^ 
bled into a very wrong notion, that we 
have nothing more to expecfl from Chrift, 
but a reftoration of what we loft by Adam^ 
Mofes's account of the fedudion on 
which the tranfgreifion was founded, has 
occafioned a great profufion of loofe wjt, 
which might all have been fpared, had 
the narrative, and the circumftances in 
which it was written, been confidered with 
any degree of attention. 

Eve's character is marked with a great 
deal of honeft unfufpeding fimplicity. 
The temptation, every body muft own, 
was concluded with the utmoft ftretch 
Pf fubtilty. The ferpent'g fubtilty wc 
Vol. I, Q §; find 
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find marked by a greater than Mofes. Tlus 
Eve might know ; and finding the ferpent 
buly about the fruit, its fpeakingaixdrcaibn« 
ing gave great colour to the temptation, and 
made it much eafier to believe the efieds it 
might have upon her hufband and her. But 
to thofe for vrhom Mofes wrote, it yras ftroog 
evidence that a higher and more fiibdle be- 
ing was concerned. The only fault that can 
be found in the narrative is itsxoncifenefsi 
but it is n^qre than likely the whole was 
then fo familiarly known by tradition, diat 
there was no need of being more particular. 
And for after ages, we have it fufficicndy 
explained by the epithet of the eld fir* 
^ent affixed to the tempter. 

I only obferve further, that however 
currently the title of the grand apoflajj is 
by moft men affixed to the fall of our firft 
parents, it is never applied fo in the whole 
courfe of the record, but always denotes 
mens falling ofi^ from that ftate the creator 
gracioufly entered them into, when they 
were driven out of the earthly paradife. 

But the immediate confequences of that 
firft tranfgrefiion, the horrour and anguiih 
which muft have feized our firft parents 
ivhen the hurry of the temptation was over, 

cannot 
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cknnot poflibly be imagined by any being, e- 
iTcn the mod rational, who has not had the 
experience of the pleafure and delight which 
rhey found in the intercourfes of friendfliip 
Pvith their creator. An honeft mind, wheedled 
^nto an adl of rebellion againft a moft gra- 
cious fovereign, to whofe friendihip he owed 
the enjoyment of the moft perfe6l earthly 
bappinefs, and who had a numerous beloved 
family depending upon him, and expofed 
to beggary, and all the milery confequent 
upon it*; the remorfe and anguifh of fuch 
a perfon may give fome faint image of their 
diftrefs ; but as much fainter than that of 
bur firft progenitors, as there is no fove- 
reign like the creator for worth, nor any who 
can Ihow fuch friendihip, and confer fuch 
favours as he had done. What then muft 
they have felt, now that all was loft, and^ 
fo far as they could judge, irretrievably 
ioft. 

I fay irretrievably loft ; for in this light 
It muft have appeared to them. Nay more,, 
txad all the creatures been called upon to give 
fcJheir verdid, they muft have been of the fame 
t^aind. The law was exprefs, without any li- 
tnitationorfalvo. If jufticefhouldbc mellow- 
Ejd into mercy, ftill the truth of God, who 
G g 2 cannot 
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cannot lie, bound the criminals ta fuffbr 
what he had pofitively faid (hould be thfe 
puniftiment of their tranfgreflion. 

No room was left for transferring guilt, or 
for any vicarious punifliment ; and yet lefs, 
if poffible, for fulfilling the law by a fubfti- 
tute or furety : for indeed the law which 
brought them under death, was of fuch a 
nature, that it could never be' fulfilled at all 
when once it was broken : it was not upon 
perfedl obedience to the whole will of God, 
but upon that particular command, to for-* 
bear the forbidden fruit, that their life or 
death was made to depend. So that, upon the 
whole, there was no hope for the offenders but 
one, which no creature could entertain, vizw 
that the creator, in his free foVereign grace, 
Ihould raife them from the dead ; that is, 
create them anew, and enter them into a 
new life, and a new way of living luitable — 
to the nature and defign of it ; as we find^ 
hath been done in JefnsChrift the mediator. 

Accordingly their cafe, as reprefented by 
Moles, appears a difmal reverfc of their for- 
mer ftate. The voice of their creator, 
which was wont to fill them with pleafure 
and joy unfpeakable, now filled them, with 
terror j and all the poor relief they had^ 

wa^ 
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\t^aS to keep themfelves out of his fights 
And had not he, in his wonderful conde- 
fcenfion, fought them, they had Ijeen for 
ever cut off from him who is the fountain 
of life, and dead to all intents and purpofes, 
but thofe of the poor animal life ; reduced to 
live, as the beafts of the field do, merely on 
this outward fenfible world. And that is all 
that any of their pofterity are capable of, 
until they be created anew in Chrift Jefus. 
Hoiwever ive^ their thoughtlefs pofterity, 
who know no better, may pleafe ourfelves 
with thefe low gratifications, it muft have 
been impoffible for them, to have fubfifted 
in the circumftances wherein they found 
themfdves : and accordingly their meixiful 
creator did not leave them long to languifli 
in fiich uncertainty. They were immedialte- 
ly called into judgement. What was to be 
in all time coming the ftate of mankind, was 
then unalterably fixed by the great fovc- 
iteign ; and in the fentence pronounced up- 
on the ferpent, a door of hope was opened 
to the criminals, and the memorial of the 
promifed feed of the woman kept up, in the 
antipathy which then commenced between 
the inftrument of fedu(5lion and the ordi- 
iriary defcendents of the tranfgrelTors. And 

as 
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lis the fentenCe of death is literally ful^ 
filled in all the defcendents of Adam, that 
alone carries along With it a ftrong confir-^ 
mation of the bruifing the ferpent's head^ of, 
as we find the Apoftle John explains it, de-- 
flroying the works of the devil, viz. Jin^ and 
death ; and confeqently of the bringing iii 
of a new and unperifhable life. And ,hencd 
the notions of the divine placability, of im- 
mortality, and of life after the body is diffol-^ 
Ved to dull, have obtained in all ages ind 
jQations of the world; which never conld havd 
entered the heart of man any other way^ 



1 1 . The Chara^er of Jefus Chrijli 

IT is common Ivith bur hiftory-writerSjr 
to give characters of the principal per-=^ 
fons concerned in the tranfadlions they re- 
late. But unlefs thefe are •true pictures 
drawn from the life, of the condudl and 
behaviour of the jnan in every cafe, they- 
are only the opinions of the writer, and 
are very little regarded by Ivife readers^ 
To get then at the true chara6ler of Jefus, 
it will not be fufficient to know what this 
or the other man faid or thought of him^ 

but 
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what the whole tenor of his life fhow3 

t to have been. We have his hiftory 

2n us in the moft authentic manner e-f 

any was 5 and with niany advantages 

other ever had ; which it is not our 

fent bufinefs to confider, but to take 

s it lies before us in a record made by 

peculiar direction and influence of the 

rit of truth. 

Fhe hiftory of his life is not like that of 
ler men, from his birth to his death ; 
C extends a great way backward before 
made his appearance in the world, and 
ward after he left it ; which indeed are 
t principal parts, as his appearance in 
s world was fo mean an4 unfightly, that 
)fe "who judged only by this world's 
jafiires, cquld perceive no form nor 
melinefs in him wherefqre he (hould be 
fired. He was long before defcribed in 
ophecy as a m^n of forrqws and ac- 
lainted with griefs ; and at laft condemned 
id crucified as one of the bafeft malefac-? 
rs ; and had it not been for what followed, 
ehad been at lead reckoned, as the learned 
2WS faid he was, a deceiver of the people, 
lowever it may feem at firft fight, the .moft: 
4yantageou§ fituation foj taking a complete 
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view of Jefus, will be found at his crofs : au4 
the more attentively we confider that kind 
of death, and the circumftances which at-? 
tended liis death in particular^ the more 
clearly will the tranfcendent beauty and ex- 
cellence of his characCter ihine forth to our 
obfervation. 

Mean while the firft and moft obvious 
queflion which naturally occurs, is, Ho^ 
he came there ? and what were the crimes 
for which he was condemned to fuch a 
barbaroufly cruel death ? Upon the ftridl- 
cft inquiry it will be found, that he 
lived with fvich perfecfl innocence, that he 
ivas not afraid to challenge his mod inve-? 
terate enemies to convidl him, of ever ha-* 
ving faid or done any thing amifs, diu'ing 
the whole courfe of his life : and th*t is 
jnore than can be faid of any other man, 
from the beginning of the world to this 
day. They charged him indeed with 
many things which they called fins and 
J)lafphcmies, but which were indeed the 
brighteft parts of his charadler. The fum 
pf their charge was, That 1\q charitably 
healed the fick and difeafed on their fab- 
bath-day ; and faid, which was a great 
truth, that he was that Son of God who 
iliould come into the world ; and whom 

thofe 
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thofe very men who charged him with 
blafphemy on that account, pretended, at 
that very time, to be daily expeding and 
looking for: that is, they charged him 
with blafphemy for faying thofe very 
things which their Mefliah, whenever h« 
came, muft have faid. 

But however amiable a part perfedl in- 
nocence makes of a charac5ler, it is hardly 
poflible it can be maintained, without the 
«xercife of benevolence and beneficence 
Throughout the whole courfe of life. Or, 
in other words, perfecl innocence cannot 
iubfift without perfedl love to God and . 
man ; nor that without the natural fruits, 
exercises, and adlings of it on every pro- 
per occafion. And there it was, that this 
Jefus fliewed himfelf to the greateft advan- 
tage. He pafled indeed the firft, and 
greateft part of his life, in a very low and 
retired ftation ; without any extraordinary 
ihow, excepting only his convcrfation 
with the doctors and learned men in the 
temple when he was only twelve years of 
age, which filled every one that heard 
him with aftonifhment. 

But from the time appointed for- his 

»ianifeftation, and entering on his proper 

Vol. I. H h bufinefs,, 
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bufinefs, which only coipmenced at his 
baptifm, his whole life was fpent in going 
about doing good ; heaUng all' manner 
of difeafes, giving eyes to the blind, ear^ 
to the deaf, limbs to the maimed, and, 
which is infinitely more, life to the dead, 
on feyeral occafions. Never did any apply tq 
him, however defperate the cafe was, who 
went away without their errand ;,and in 
many cafes, he freely difpenfed his f^vpijrs 
to fuch as neither afked, nor fo much as 
thought of applying to him. 

But however kind he was to the bodies 
of men, it was with their fouls his; main 
bufinefs lay. He proclatimed the gofpel of 
the kingdom, thofe good news to a pe- 
rilhing world, which angels begun at his 
birth, when they thus faid: " Glory tq . 
^' God in the higheft, and oi^ earth peace, 
" good-will towards men." And this he 
did with fuch power, that not only ftonns 
and tempefts, but the devils themfelves, 
were forced to give ready obedience unto 
his word of command. 

The number of miracles performed by 
him was very great ; and the loweft conclu- 
fion that can be drawn from thefe aftonifhing 

inftanceSj 
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inftarices of divine power, is that of Nico- 
demus, viz. That he muft be a teacher fent 
from God. And accordingly, to thefe 
we find himfelf often appeaUng. This 
bonclulion, fimple alnd natural as it ap- 
pears, is very comprehenfive. Whatever he 
fpoke in that capacity, had all the autho- 
rity of a divine oracle, and demanded 
fubmiffiori, as the words of the living 
God. 

This carries his chara<fier very high* 
He faid he was the Chrift, the Son of the 
living God, the King of Ifrael, and the 
Saviour of the world ; not fuch a faviour 
as they who had gone before him, by 
whom God had wrought wonderful tem- 
poral deliverances ; but the author of e- 
ternal falvation to all fuch as obey him, 
and the judge of the world, by whofe fi- 
nal fentence the eternal ftate of all man- 
kind fhall be determined. 

He carries his pretenfions yet higher, even 
:o fuch an onenefs with the only true God 
biis Father, that whofoever fees him fees 
the Father : nay more, that whatever the 
Father does, he does alfo, even to raifing 
the dead, and quickening whom he will. 
And his difciples, who knew his mind 
H h 2 perfedlyy 
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perfedlly, aflure ns, that he was fo far 
from beginning to exift when he was born 
into this world, that he was not only be- 
fore Abraham, as himfelf faid, but even 
before the world ; and that all things 
were made, not only by him, but made 
for him ; and, in one word, that he was 
that very perfon of whom Mofes and the 
prophets wrote; and accordingly he di- 
redled his hearers to fearch the fcriptures; 
For, faid he, thofe are they which teftify of 
me. 

Great pains have been taken, and much 
wit, and what they call learning, has been 
employed, to bring down the meaning of 
many defcriptive prophecies of the Mef- 
fiah, and to apply them to perfbns and 
things which have no relation to him. 
But after all their learned labours, enough 
remains to anfwer the purpofe. They arc 
indeed very various, and fo conceived, that 
until they were fulfilled in the perfon of Je- 
fus, it was the hardefl thing in the world 
to reconcile them to each other. Sometimes 
he is defcribed as a child born, a fervant in 
very low and abjecb circumftances, and in 
the end brought to a dilgraceful and un- 
timely end J at other times, again, in all die 

pomp 
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mp and majefly of a triumphant con-*- 
eror, at the head of an univerfal mo- 
rchy, and of whofe kingdom there fliall 
no end. The carnal Jews, who had no 
tion of any fpiritual bondage, falvation, 
kingdom, grafped greedily at this laft part 
his charader, and overlooked the other j 
d yet, had he not been thus meek and 
vly, defpifed and rejcdled of ,men, and 
the end died as he did, he could not 
ve been the perfon of whom Mofes and 
5 prophets wrote. 

This carries the rcharadler of Jefiis to a 
Lpendous height. Creating power is the 
yheft that can be conceived ; and indeed 
5 higheft and mofl diftinguifhing cha- 
fler of true, proper, incommunicable 
jity, that himfelf ^flumes and infills 
throughout the record; and .the 
jheft pitch of religious acknowledge- 
mt the mofl enlighteaed faint ever 
ide ; fo high, that thofe who would fink 
n either to a mere creature, or to an in- 
ior degree of Deity, have no refburfc 
t, but that very precarious one, that the 
preme God could make a creature who 
ght be able to create worlds. But Jeilis 

himfelf 
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himfelf has faid, (and he never faid any 
thing but what was perfedly true), that 
whatever the Father doth, he doth alfo. 
And we find, further, the effential name 
Jehovah attributed to him; and it is at- 
tributed to him in more places of the Old 
Teftament than commentators have obfer*^ 
ved. When therefore he is expreisly ftjr- 
ed. The Lord, and King" of Ifrael^ what au- 
thority have we to make hirfi a fubftitute 
in any other way than that to which he 
has condefcended to humble himfelf ? And 
is not this more abfurd and unintelligible \ 
than what they would avoid by it, viz. a ^ 
trinity, difliriguifhed by the names of Far- 
ther, Son, and Spirit, of the fame divintf' 
fubftance or effence, fubfifting and acSlirigf 
in and by one another? 

Thus we are taught, that the eternal 
Word, for whatever is before the begin- 
ning of time muft be eternal, the fame who 
is called the Soft, was made flefh ; arid by 
affuming the human nature into perfonal 
tmion with his divinity, made the nearefl! 
approach the creator could make to the 
creafure, and in efFedl united himfelf to it; 
So that we have,' in flridl truth, the fame 
affurance, that this divine perfon is the' 
creator, as that the being called God is ; 

and 
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and the fame evidences of divine power 
and wifdom, with all other perfe(?lions ; 
and the fame 'means too pf afeertaining 
our belief, and helping our conceptions, 
by the analogous powers he exerted in the 
mighty works which he did; many of 
which approach fo near to creating power, 
that they at leaft imply fuch a command of 
all the powers of nature, as none but the 
creator could poffibly exert. 

And this leads to the aftoniihing event ; 
how fuch an excellent being came thus to 
condefcend to bear the form of a fervant,and 
thus to be defpifed and rejedled of men? 
None will be fp foolifh as to imagine tl^e Dei- 
ty was changed into Humanity, or the Hu- 
manity into Deity : but it is eafy to conceive, 
that theinvilible Deity might, if hefo plea- 
fed, hide his glory under this mean appear- 
ance, as we are told Jehovah, unqueftionably 
the true God, frequently did in the early 
ages of the world. But, at the fame tim^, 
there muft be fome proportionable end to 
anfwer by it. And it is here that the dif- 
tinguifliing charadler of Jefus Chrift dif- 
plays itfelf in the ftrongeft colours. And, 
to fay it all in one word, it was love to 
piankind, and to give the raoft convincing 

evidence 
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evidence of the truth of what the Apoftlc 
John tells us, that God is love. To con- 
vince mankind of this, labouring as thej 
are under the mifreprefentations of an e- 
vil confidence, and thereby to reconcile 
them to God as the proper objecft of love, 
is the whole defign of the gofpel, the re- 
cord God has made concerning his Son. 

But this is not to be effcdled without what 
is properly called the fpiritual difcerning or 
perception; nor can that fubfift without 
fpiritual life, of which it is the leading 
power ; nor yet can that life fubfift but by 
reftoring to man that fpirit which Adam . 
loft by his falling from God ; by which - 
all communication with the fountain of^ 
life was ftopped, and man became a mer^ 
animal : rational indeed, and that fets him. 
above the brutes ; but reafon cannot move 
without fomething to work upon, and 
therefore can extend no further than his 
perceptive powers go, which reach no fur- 
ther than a prefent world. Whence the 
Apoftle calls all thofe who have not the 
fpirit, fenfualy as they have no other guide 
but their fenfes, until they come to be bet* 
ter informed, as blind men are of light, 
^nd its properties and effeds. 

Many 
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Many have thought, that the creator 
might have raifed mankind to this new 
life by a mere acfl.of grace, without any 
more ado. And in efiedt he has done fo. 
But by the primeval law, the life we haye 
From Adam muft be deftroyed ; and, that 
in might be fully condemned, men muft 
i)elieve and agree to the condemnatory fen- 
rence, that the wages of fin is death, and 
ihat flefli and blood cannot inherit the king- 
lorn of heaven. Butj above all, man muft 
lave a ftrong foundation laid for the be- 
ief of fuch a very unlikely thing, as that 
I righteous and holy God, who, from the 
!)erfe6lion of his very goodnefs, muft per- 
Fedlly hate and abhor fin, and deftroy it out 
)f his world, that fuch a God fliould not 
>nly pardon and forgive the finner, but 
aife him up to a ftate of fuch dignity^ 
)erfe(5lion, and happinefs, as Adam's pa- 
'adifiacal life was but a very faint image: 
tnd figure of; and, finally, that this hap- 
>y life Ihould be fecured againft any new 
brfeiture, which it muft have been conti- 
lually expofed to through the weaknefs 
tnd folly of man, hid it been lodged in 
lis hands without any better fecurity. 

As this is, in the ftridleft fenfe, and 
Vol. I. I i without 
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without any metaphor, a new creation, by 
which men are introduced into a new 
world, and a new way of living, they are 
accordingly provided in a new head, flich 
as Adam his figure was in the firft crea- 
tion. To him the grant of life-etemal 
was made ; and by uniting the man Jcfus 
with the eternal Word, all the fullnefs of 
life was adlually lodged in his hand j and 
fo lodged, that none can have any fliare 
in it, or enter the fpiritual and eternal 
world, but by deriving it from him, and 
partaking of his fpirit, in what is pro- 
perly called regeneration^ or the neiv birtk 
To him the temis of life were given : and 
they were fevere ones -, that he fliould be 
obedient even unto the death ; that he fhould 
take upon himfelf the burden which fin had 
brought upon mankind, overcome every 
temptation, and, by making himfelf a fa-' 
.crifice for, and condemning fin in the flelh, 
fliould open a way for deftroying fin and 
death ; and thus effedlually bruife the fer- 
pent's head, and deflroy the works of the 
devil. Thefe terms he completely fulfilled j 
and thus made out a perfedl right to the pro* 
mifed life. So that the grant comes fi'ee, 
?LS the freed gift to mankind ; only with 
this natural and neceflary confequence, 

that 
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dat they deny themfelves, take up their 
zzroCSj and follow him ; that is, in other 
words, that they acquiefce in the original 
conftitution, and give up to death and de- 
Urudlion the life they had from Adam, re- 
o^ounce all pretenfions to hold by the firfl: 
creation-grant, reft in the gift of grace in 
Chrift, and hold all by his right ; as him- 
felf has ftated it, As the Father hath gi- 
ven to me, fo do I give the kingdom tp 

you. 

Thus, then, the complex charader of 
I'efus Ghrift unfolds to us all the very dif- 
Fercnt, and feemingly inconfiftent, accounts 
that are given of him : God condefcend- 
Ing to dwell with men upon earth in the 
snaa Jefus i and the man exalted into the 
ycrfedUon, the glory and dignity of God, 
-mth all the fuUnefs of life, and its moft 
-perfedl powers dwelling in him ; all wif- 
dom and underftanding, almighty power, 
and the perfedlion pf goodnefs, exerted in 
^d by the wonderful man, chofen and a- 
nointed for thefe high purpofes ; the true 
prieft interceflbr ftanding between the crea- 
tor and his creatures, and the great and 
only mean of communication between God,, 
and man. 

I i 2 Fron\ 
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From the whole of his hiftory laid toge- 
ther, arifes the moil amiable of all charac- 
ters ; a perfeA image of the invifible God, 
without any defedl or abatement. His 
perfedl difinterefted love was tried and ap- 
proved by all the tefts which love can be 
put to ; when, inflead of the joy that was 
lying before him, and his natural right 
and due, he humbled himfelf into the ve- 
ry loweft of what is called the mifery of 
mankind, abfolute poverty and contempt, 
the utmoft contradiction of finners, and 
malice of the great and mighty ; he endu- 
red the crofs, defpifing the fliame. And 
this is recommended by every circumftancc 
which can be imagined to endear the tenv 
dereft and mod afFedlionate love: and all 
the recompence he had to afk of his hear 
venly Father for all the forrows and fuffer- 
ings he had undergone throughout his faith- 
ful fervice was, to be glorified with that 
glory he had with him before the founda? 
tion of the world. 

That glory he began to enter upon at 
his refurrcdlion from the dead ; by which 
he appeared to be, what never another 
pian was, the abfolute proprietor of his 
pwn life} who had power tp. lay it 

down. 
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down, and power to take it .up again. 
Thus he aboliflied and triumphed over 
death, deftroyed the works of the devil, 
fet life and immortality in the faired light, 
and laid, for all his followers, a ftrong foun- 
dation of faith and hope of being inadc 
like him in his refurrecflion and glory. 

He continued on earth a confiderable 
time after, but no longer than he judged 
it neceflary to confirm his difciples in the 
full afRirance of his refurredlion : he then 
afcended into heaven in their fight, en^ 
tered- into his glory, and foon after gave 
fall proof of it by fuch an exertion of 
power and authority, as none but God 
could give ; fulfilling the promife he had 
made them before his death, that he 
would fend them another comforter, who 
fhould lead them into all truth ; and ful- 
filling it in a ipanner that one would think 
muft h^ve convinced the moft obftinately 
prejudiced unbeliever. And thus we have 
him prefented to our faith in a ftate of 
dignity infinitely above what the moft 
pompous defcriptions of the prophets ex-^ 
preflfed, every way worthy to be trufted 
with the moft aflured confidence, for ma- 
king good every part of his general cha- 

raderj^ 
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rafter, as furety of the new and better co- 
venant to convey the promifed bleflings, 
and to fave to the uttermoft all that come 
unto God by him. 

But yet there is another part of his cha- 
radler which it concerns us niuch to keep 
continually in view j that as all power in 
heaven and in earth is given into his hand, 
and the whole weight of government Idd 
upon his fhoulders, fo all judgement is com- 
mitted to him ; particularly that final one, 
at the day which God hath appointed, 
when we muft all appear before his judge- 
ment-feat, and have our eternal ftate of 
happinefs or mifery fixed by his unaltera- 
ble fentence. And fure it concerns us 
much how we treat him now, when he 
comes, as he does in the word of the gO' 
fpel, with all the attradlions of redeeming 
love, to fave us from our fins, and the 
fnare of the devil, and the dreadful bondr 
age in which we are all of us fo deeply in- 
volved-, that nothing but the mighty power 
of God in his hand can relieve us. 
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. The original Jiate of Mankind after the en-* 
trance offtn. 

rHE original (late of mankind, is a 
point of which thofe whom we call 
cient nvriters have nothing to fay. The 
ded of them are the Greeks, who knew 
ithing but the traditions they had of the 
irbarous condition of their ancedors; 
cm which they very foolifhly concluded, 
lat all the red of the world were fuch. 
[ofcs is incomparably more ancient than 
le elded of them, and had advantages, 
Lch as none of them had, or could have, 
v^ill fay nothing now of the authenticity 
^ liis hidory, but take the account he has 
.ven as he has laid it. 
When our guilty fird parents concluded, 
lat their hitherto munificent creator was 
aw become their irreconcileable enemy, 
•cm whom they had nothing to expedl 
ut death and dcdruilion, the only ex- 
edient that occurred to them was, to 
eep themfelves as much as pofTible out 
f his fight; and had he left them to 
licm(clves, they and their podcrity mud 

have 
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have funk into a ftate of greater and 
more wretched favagenefs than any of 
them have ever yet been found in* But 
he left them not long to languifh in fuch 
difmal anxiety. The great fovereign and 
judge of the earth fought them out, call- 
ed them into judgement, and, by his wife 
and righteous fentence, fixed what was to 
be, and has been ever fince, the perma- 
nent and unalterable ftate of mankind. By 
which it appears, that the paradifiacal ftate^ 
with all the perfedlion and happinefs which 
attended it, was never defigned by perfect 
wifdom^ otherwife than as a proper intro- 
dudion to another, It is here, therefore, 
that we are to look for that divine conftitu- 
tion or kw given to mankind j the declara- 
tion of his eternal counfels and purpofes,- 
what meafures he was to follow, what 
fhould be their duty in all time coming, 
and what ftiould be the event and ilTue of 
all ; by which only mankind can know what 
they have either to hope or to fear from 
the hand of their creator. 

Man is evidently fo made, as to b^ 
ftrongly connedled with, and dependent 
on, the material fyftem, for the fupport 
and maintenance of this flitadow of life 

whkh 
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'^vhich he poffefles in a prefent world, I 

mirall this a fliadow of life, becaiife it ap- 

jpears plainly, that he is capable of a way 

-of living incomparably preferable to it ; a 

life, by which he is as ftrongly connedled 

-with^ and dependent on, the fpiritual and 

eternal fyftem. Hence, to take any thing 

like a juft view of the Hate of mankind, 

his fituation with refpedl to both thefc 

fyftems muft be attended to. 

With refpedl to the material fyftem, and 

his condition in the prefent world, he was 

evidently a great lofer by his tranfgreffion. 

The original law bound him under death ; 

and accordingly fentence is pronounced, 

^hat he ftiall return unto the duft, from 

Xvhich he was taken ; and thus all hopes 

of the continuance of all or any of thofe 

pleafures and gratifications we are fb fond 

of , are utterly extinguifhed. And it becomes 

^e vaineft thing that c^n be well imagined, 

to fet our hearts upon any of them ; and the 

ixioft egregious folly, to value ourfelves on 

fuch fhort and precarious enjoyments or 

pofleflions, as a prefent perifhing and pre*- 

carious life can admit of. 

Nor was this all : The now unhappy man 

was deprived *t once of all the pleafures and 

Vox-. I. K k comforts 
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comforts of life which he had formerly en- 
joyed in paradife, and was driven out to 
till the earthy from ivhich he was taken. 
And this, by the way, fuggefts to 11s a 
truth ; I am afraid, too little minded : Man 
was not made in paradife ; nor was that 
the natural ftate of man, even in the height 
of his innocence and perfcc^on, but a gift 
fuperadded of free fo vereign grace : God 
planted and furnifhed the garden, and put 
him into it, without any merit or co-ope- 
ration of his. 

But neither was the earth, which he was 
fent to till, left in its original condition. 
Many fine things have been faid of the fu- 
perlative fruitfulnefs of the antedeluvian 
foil y but how any came by the know- 
ledge of it, is hard to fay. This, we are 
lure, they learned not from Mofes ; for he 
gives it as the exprefs words of the fen- 
fentence, " Curfed is the ground for thy 
*^ fake : thorns alfo and thiftles fliall it bring 
" forth:" the great occafion of that toil 
and labour which Lamech complained of, 
becaufe of the ground which God had 
curfed, and which he promifes himfdf 
relief from by his fon Noah. Accor- 
dingly we find a promife made after the 

deluge 
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Leluge to this fame Noah, that he would 
^o more curfe the ground for man's fake. 
^nd thus every thing was made to help 
brward the execution of the fentence, the 
abour and forrow which was to attend 
:he human life, and to make him earn his 
>read by the fweat of his brows ; which 
las been the cafe of the generality ever 
ince, however fome have fallen upon me- 
:hods to exempt themfelves from it j but 
whether to their real advantage, is at beft 
very doubtful. 

As the woman had the firft hand in the 
tranfgreflion, Ihe had her Ihare allotted to 
ler of the punifliment ; the forrows of con- 
eption and child-bearing, which her daugh- 
ers feel to this day. Befides, there was a 
art of fubjedlion on her part, and domi- 
ion over her given to the hufband, fuch 
s the perfe(51: love which fubfifted in their 
cinocent ftate could not admit of. But, af- 
cr all, that the fentence of death was not 
mmediatelyput in execution, was a gracious 
ndulgence they had no reafon to expedl. 

But however great man's lofs was in 
bis connexions with the material fyftem, 
and a prefent world, we have no reafon 
to fay fo with regard to the fpiritual. So 
far from it, that by the conftitution of 
K k 2 grace. 
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grace, (I cannot call it tteiVj for it was 
eftablifhed from eternity in the unchange- 
able divine purpofe, and only then firft 
revealed to mankind) ; by this divine 
conftitution, his connexion with the fpiri- 
tual world was: incomparably clofer, and 
eftablifhed on another fort of firnai founda- 
tion, than what he had in paradife ; and his 
profpedls enlarged in proportion to ano- 
ther kind of happinefs ; and the enjoyment 
thereof fecured againft all events to end- 
lefs eternity. 

The account which Mofes gives of this 
new revelation is very concife, but abun- 
dantly fufficient for thofe for whofe ufe the 
record was made. The Ifraelites had it 
fufficieiitly explained in theblefling of their 
father Abraham, and the law given in the 
wildemefs, where they had nothing to do 
for forty years but to hear and learn the 
mind of God ; and after ages, by the later 
prophets, and the writings of the difciples 
and apoftles of Jeliis: and yet, if the 
account Mofes hath left us, of what was 
fpoken, and what was done, by the crea- 
tor on that occafion, is rightly underftood, 
we will fee it was the fame revelation which 
was publilhed to the world by Jefus Chrift 
and his apoftles. 

Of 
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Of what the creator faid on this occa- 
fion, Mofes has recorded no more than is 
contained in the fentence on the ferpent, viz- 
That the woman ftiould have a feed that 
ihould bruife his head. Though the curfe 
18 pronounced in terms which apply Hte- 
rally to the inftrument of fedudion, yet 
no perfon who confiders circumftances can 
doubt, that the bruifing the ferpent's head 
ftrongly exprefles what tlie Apoftle John 
makes the Son of God's errand into this 
world, to dejlroy the nvorks of the devil. The 
works of the devil are fin and death ; and 
when thefe are deftroyed, nothing remains 
but pure life; and thus deftraying the 
works of the devil is of the fame import 
with that faying of our Lord, that having 
life in himfelf, he came to give eternal life 
unto all that would come and receive it at 
his hand. 

That Adam took it thus, feems pretty 
plain, from the name he gave his wife up- 
on that occafion. She was to be the mo- 
ther of all living before fhe got her name ; 
but now that Ihe was to be the mother of 
that feed who had all life in himfelf, and 
from whom it was to be conveyed to thofe 
who were dead in trefpafles and fins, fhe 
was conftituted the mother of ^// life^ as the 

original 
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original word imports ; as it is by him, 
and him only, who raifes the dead, that 
the man, who certainly muft die, can live 
for evier. 

But when we further confider what God 
is faid to have done, we cannot help think* 
ing, that all this was more fiiUy explained 
to our firft parents* His driving them out 
of paradife put an end to their firft crea- 
tion-life, and brought them into fuch 
circumftances, that live they could not, 
but by a new grant ; and that, we are well 
aiTured, could not be given but under a 
new head, and that by free fovereign grace, 
and a power equivalent to creating, raifing 
them from the dead. 

We are further told, he made them coats 
or garments of fldns to cover their naked- 
nefs. They were naked in paradife, and 
were not afliamed fo long as they were in- 
nocent ; but fo foon as fin entered, fhame 
came along with it : A fair intimation that 
their nakednefs lay in their fouls. It is 
natural to put the queftion. What fkins 
were thefe ? Suppofing, what yet is denied 
by moft, that they fed on tlefh, could fo 
many be killed for Adam and Eve ? But 
if we fuppofe, what indeed muft be admit- 
ted, 
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^ed, that God revealed to them his grant of 
-eternal life, and the condu(5l required on 
^eir part ; which is what our tranflators 
call making a covenant ; of which folemnity 
a facrifice was an abfolutely neceflary part, 
as is clear from the cafe of Noah, Abra- 
ham, and the Ifraelites, not to mention 
the more private and particular ones; then 
covering their nakednefs with the fkins of 
the facrifice, was a fair emblem and re- 
prefenta^tion of that covering for fin which 
God had provided for them, and all who 
"Would be prevailed with to renounce their 
iig-leaf coverings, and put on the Lord 
Jefus. It was on this great foundation 
^hat the conftitution of grace, and the 
grant of eternal life, were then eftablifhed, 
and ever fince have flood. Nor is it con- 
ceivable how the butchering of bealls, 
ihedding their blood, and formally burn- 
ing their flefli in a fire . prepared for the 
purpofe, could ever have been fet up as a 
piece of divine worfhip, on any lower au- 
thority than that of God j nor even on 
that, without explaining the defign of it. 
Mofes tells us further, that God placed 
at the eaft of the garden, cherubims, to 
keep the way of the tree of life. The 

cherubims, 
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chcrubims, we know, were, of all others, 
the moft facred piece of furniture in the - 
tabernacle and temple^ and no body - 
doubts of their being emblems of fbme- 
thing very facred. They were, without j- 
difpute, defigned a fenfiblc reprefentation^ 
of that exhibition of the divine glory which. 
Ezekiel faw in vifion, and which he kne\r 
to be the cherubims. In them, or between 
them, was the throne of God, the throne 
of grace, the fymbolical reprefentation of 
his dwelling with men; and thence he 
gave his oracles and refponfes to thofe who 
confultcd him. And thus they were a fen- 
fible reprefentation of the whole franoie of 
the conftitution of grace. There was in- 
deed no finall danger, that man, once fe- 
duced, might fall into the like error, and 
imagine fome virtue in the material tree 
of life. Very properly, therefore, and in 
great mercy to him, he was expelled the 
garden, and direcfled to another objedt, the 
true tree of life in the paradife of God. 

On this obvious view, no body could 
have doubted, that the cherubims fet up 
on the eaft of Eden were of the fame kind 
with thofe which the prophet Ezekiel faw, 
and defigned to anfwer the fame purpofe 

wi(ll 
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"with the model of them in the tabernacle 
and temple ; which appears to have been 
fo well known in Mofcs's time, that the 
workmen made them without any direc- 
tion, except that they were to beat them 
out of the fame piece of gold whereof the 
propitiatory or mercy-feat was made. And 
all would have been plain and cafy, had 
not tranflators thought they met with a 
flaming fword brandilhed or turning every 
"Vray, in the original of Mofes : and compa- 
iring it with what was given as the rcalbn 
of turning Adam and his wife out of pa- 
xadife, they imagined this was a guard of 
angels brandifliing a fort of flaming fword 
to fcare them from returning. 

I will fay nothing of this notion, but 
that the original gives no countenance to 
it. The Hebrew word is indeed often u- 
fcdby Mofes, and the other facred writers, 
for any killing or deftroying weapon ; and 
a fword among others. But one needs only 
turn to any of the common didlionaries of 
that language, to be fatisfied, that this is not 
the natural and original meaning of the 
word ; but drying, fcorching, confuming, 
all which are the effecls of fire and flame ; 
Vol J. LI whence 
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whence it is by an eafy analogy transferred 
t;o denote every thing which has fuch effedls. 
And thus we fliall have nothing left us but 
a flaming fire, the ordinary fymbol of the 
divine glory, refl:ing on the cherubims; 
and fo like EzekieFs fire, involving itfelf, 
pr blazing every way, that one can hardly 
help believing they were the fame. 

Upon the whole, it muft be acknowled- 
ged, that the ftate of mankind complexly 
taken, was fo far from being made worfe, 
that it was greatly bettered by the fall of 
pur firft progenitors. For, befides the unex- 
ceptiona,ble fecurity, and the unfpeakable 
fiiperexcelleilcy of the new profpedls, there 
is one circumftance which vafUy enhances 
the pleafure, and lays the foundation of 
the warmeft gratitude and love, deep and 
flxong as can poflibly be imagined ; and that 
is the relation eftablifhed between man and 
God's own Son, the new head of man- 
kind. 

The grace of the firfl creation, and the 
peculiar favour fhown to man above the 
other animals, called for fuitable returns 
of gratitude. The favour was mod fove- 
reignly free ; for when all was nothing, 
there could be nothing tq raife one crea- 
ture 
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^re abpve another, but the abfolute will 
and pleafure of the creator. Nor could man's 
love and gratitude be ever carried fo high 
as the favour deferved. But as he had ne- 
ver known, much left felt, himfelf in a- 
ny other condition ; he might eafily have 
been tempted, as fome have been, to look 
upon all as his creation-dues, and accor- 
dingly have valued himfelf upon them. 
But when, after the humbling intimation, 
^* Dull thou art, and unto duft thou ftialt 
** return," he found himfelf on the very 
brink of eternal deftrudlion ; while his own 
confcience tormented him with the remem- 
brance of what he had loft j what a fweet 
lurprife muft the profpedl of pardon have 
^Ten him! and how could he ever be 
thankful enough ! Efpecially when he found 
itiperadded to this, (and ftrongly fecured 
to him, in the new head provided in the 
promifed feed), a grant of all the perfec- 
tion, glory, and happinefs of eternal life. 
Surely nothing could equal the raptures of 
love and gratitude he muft then have felt, 
but the Apoftle's expreflion, if even that can 
come up to it, " a joy unfpeakable, and full of 
glory/' Where the heart is thus formed on 
the fovereign,condefcending grace,and love, 
L 1 2 and 
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and kindnefs of God to man, no com- 
mandments of his can be grievous: nay^ 
the harder they feel to flefh and blood, thfc 
more pleafure it gives to obey chearfiilly^ 
without afking queftions. The royal la\ir 
of love is written on the heart ; and all the 
commandments of God are no more but 
the native exercifes and adlings of it. So 
that it is quite aftonifhing how it fhouldever 
have entered any one's head, that the doc- 
trine of free fo vereign grace Ihould have any 
malignant afpecl on the pracflice of holi- 
nefs, when indeed it is the only fiire 
ground on which gratitude and love can 
ftand. And perfect love is perfe<Sl holinefs. 
Where love is wanting, all is darknefs in 
the foul, except the terrors of incenfed 
majefty, and almighty power, which an 
evil confcience, in the Icaft awakened, will 
let in a mod dreadful light : and no mo- 
tive is left to obedience, but that very bafe 
and llavifli one, the fear of punilhment; 
which is utterly inconfiilcnt with that 
glorious liberty of the fons of God ; which. 
is the privilege of thofe who are raifed to 
thr: high dignity of being heirs of God, 
and co-heirs with Jefus Chrift, his only 
begotten Son. 

Thus 
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Thus happy, thus raviftiingly happy, 
onuft the firft pair of finners have been on 
the very unexpedled revelation of the con- 
ftitution of grace, and the comfoitable 
profpedl opened up in the promifed feed. 
And thus happy might all their pofterity 
have been in the fame profpedl, had it not 
been for that woful thing they call liberty^ 
which the world has been fo madly fond 
on ; and which yet is the great imperfec- 
tiion of human nature, and the inlet of all 
"the evils which have infefted human life, 
and of that dreadful apoftafy which in- 
volved the whole world in utter deftruc- 
tion. The foundation of it is laid in ig- 
norance and folly ; the want of that wif- 
__dom which Ihould keep one firm and ftea- 
dy to his true intereft ; and in that ten- 
dency, fo deeply rooted in our conftitu- 
tion, to purfue what to us appears to be 
our intereft. 

This is no arbitrary thing, nor is there 
any choice left to us here j we can no more 
believe or difbelieve, love or hate, by bare- 
ly willing it, than we can walk in the 
clouds, or ride on the wings of the wind, 
In fpite of ourfelves, and all we can do to 
the contrary, we inuft believe what ap- 
pears 
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pears to us to be true, and doabt of what 
does not. We muft love what appears to 
us lovely, and pleafes ; and mnft hate, in 
fame degree, or at lead be cold and indif- 
ferent to what difpleafes, or appears hate- 
fttl. So long, then, as the wonderful grace 
of the creator, in the aftonifhing profpeft 
of pardon and eternal life in the promiled 
feed, was known and believed, the heart 
continued firmly knit in the pleafant bands 
of love and gratitude. 

The evidence of this was clear and 
fbrong to thofe who received this unfpeak- 
able confolation from the creator's own 
mouth. But thofe who had no more but 
the tradition, were not in the fame advan- 
tageous fituation. The tradition had in- 
deed fuch advantages as made it worthy 
to be received and believed ; but might be 
overlooked and neglected then, as well as 
the written tradition is now. The worlds 
with all its allurements and affrightments, 
hath free accefs by the flelh and external 
fenfes: fpiritual and eternal things, how- 
ever infinitely more escellent, are unfeen, 
and thence readily imagined to be remote j 
fb that there is nothing to balance the 
heart againfl prefent fenfe and feeling, but 

faith, 
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faith, the belief of the tradition ; which, 
in its very nature, gives evidence and fub|- 
fiftence to' fiich fadls as arc unfeen, an4 
fubfift only in hope ; and as this is weak 
or ftrong, fuch in proportion will be the 
ftrength and weaknefs of the impreflion 
made by the things believed on the heart; 
3.nd afFcclions ; and fuch muft be the fcn-e 
timents and inward feelings of the belie- 
ver. 

One way by which the original tradi- 
Tion, or, which is the fame thing, the di- 
"vine law, eftablifhing the nicafures of 
^race, ^nd the duties arifing from them, 
is violated or broken in upon, is, when 
the fenfible plcafurcs of a prefen^: world 
impofe fo far on the unguarded mind, as 
to take polTeflion of the heart, as moft wor- 
thy of our purfuit ; by which the heart is 
fp cooled toward God and his grace, as in- 
fenlibly to lofe all regard to what we have 
either to hope or to fear from hiip. This 
is the confequence of our natural igno- 
rance 

This is a (late fo much below a reafon- 
able creature, that it is not concciveable 
iiow it can hold, unlefs we can fuppofc 
"^he original tradition altogether loft, and 

men 
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men left abfolute atheifts ; a cafe, which, 
by all the information we have, never hap- 
pened. Wofully corrupted it has been, 
and religion degenerated into the moll filly 
liiperftition. But that, inflead of deftroy- 
ing, greatly increafeth the occaiions of re- 
morfe ; when the man, refle<5ting on his 
own condudl, difcovers, by the light of 
tradition, that he has ofiended God ; and 
finds reafon to fufpedl, that this great be- 
ing is become his enemy, from whom he 
has nothing to exped: but evil. Then God 
appears no more a proper objed of love; 
but, on the contrary, of dread and terror; 
and by this the feeds of enmity are deeply 
rooted in the heart. 

Numberlefs are the methods that have 
been tried by men to placate the divine an- 
ger, and, by recommending themfelves to 
his favour, to quiet a guilty confcience: but 
there is only one that can anfwer the purpofc 
effedlually ; namely, the revelation of the 
grace of God in Chrift, and the firm be- 
lief of the promife of pardon and hfe 
through him, as perfecfl wifdom has laid 
the plan, in the eternal conftitution of 
grace. Where-ever, therefore, any pl^ 
is fet up in oppofition to this, as masy 

have 
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vc been fet up by the fanciful wifdom 
men ; in all thefe numberlefs cafes, 
ere is a plain apoftafy from the original 
Lte the creator defigned for fallen men, 
le chief of them is that plan of moral go- 
rnment, whereby man is left to (land or 
1 on his own bottom ; on which all the 
Jerent methods of working for life, and 
ving God, as they call it, are grafted. 
As all thefe, and indeed the whole plan 
moral government founded in our no- 
ns of what we c^ljujiice, and fo far lay-*- 
J a foundation of retting on our own 
irits in fome fhape or other, mutt be in 
i fame degree deviations from what God 
s declared to be the meafure of his go- 
rnment, viz. his fovereignly free grace 
d mercy in Chrift ; according to which, 
e only way a finncr can live to God, is 
"the grace lodged in the Redeemers 
nd } therefore every attempt to recbm-r 
md one to the divine favour, or to live by 
y other means, is the moft dircdl and af- 
3ntive rebellion againft our creator and 
srereign ; and, in reality, a madly ijifot* 
It attempt to enter upon the poilbflion 
life, whether Gpd will or not. 
Whatever w^as, the firft apoftafy of the 
aedeluvian world, all flefh had in fiidl cor- 
YoL. 1. M vci rupted 
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rupted themfqlves to fuch a degree, that we 
find the creator declaring, that he repented of 
having made fuch a creature. It is eafy tq 
fee, that fuch a being as God isj . not only 
the poffeffor, but abfolute proprietor of 
perfccfl knpwledge, underftanding, and 
wifdom, could never do any thing which 
he fbould wifh had not been done ; an ef- 
fential property of repentance among men. 
But when the creator was about to undo 
what he had done, by deftroying mankind, 
and the earth which they had defiled and 
polluted, human language had no word to 
exprefs the fentiment by, but repenting. 
But where that corruption which fpread fa 
wide, took its firft rife, is not fo eafy to be 
difcovered. We may indeed fay, with good 
affurance, that it could not happen untilthe 
love of God was extinguifhed in the heart of 
man ; nor could that be, fo long as the 
knowledge of tlie true God continued there. 
But whether this knowledge was loft by 
his being fwallowed up in the cares and 
pleafures of a prefent world, or by mifta- 
king fomething \vhich was but a creature, 
for the true God, and thus transferring 
the properties and powers of the creator to 
gn idol of their own imaginations, we can- 

. not 
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hdt pofitively fay. This laft feems to have 

ibme countenance, from what God faid of 

fhe imaginations of man's heart, that they 

were all of them '* only evil continually." 

Frdm what may be feen in the progrefs of 

the prefent race of men, it feems moft 

likely, that they went hand-in-hand, and 

forwarded and fuppbrted one Another. 

Children, for a number of years after 
their entrance into the world, fubfift in a 
Rate of abfolute dependence on their pa- 
rents, and thofe under whofe care they 
ire put; but are quite infenfible of it. They 
liave no notion of protperty; but think 
themfelves injured if any thing they take 
k fancy to, however hurtful, is detained 
from them ; yet are very fond of thofe 
whd are kind to them, and appear to love 
them. To flrangers, however deferving^ 
they have an averfion ; and at fmall matter 
Jncreafes it to hatred. And thus, fo long 
as their wants are fupplied, they look no 
further, nor mind any of the other nume- 
rous dependencies they are under. 

In time, by obfervation and inflnnflion, 

they come to difcover their connedlion 

ivith a prefent world ; and that there is 

ibmething they have to hope or fear both 

M m 2 * from 
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from the men and things about them< 
What pleafes them in both, they continue 
extremely fond of. Thofe who help them 
forward, they love ; and often with great 
warmth : thofe who (land in their way, 
they have an averfion to, and are ready to 
hate as^ violently. Hence their great bufi- 
nefs is, to recommend themfelves, and en- 
gage the efteem and friendlhip of all about 
them. And thus, I am afraid, the bulk 
of mankind fpend their days, feeking ho- 
nour one of another. Any higher powers 
they hardly think of, except when alarm- 
ed with what threatens danger, or unlefs 
they have been taught fomething about in- 
vilible powers ; but even that feldom goes 
farther, than fuperflitious fears of they 
know not what, and wilhing to be kept 
out of their hands. . 

The men of the firft ages were better 
taught, and lived too long, to reft in fuch 
a childifh ignorance, and way of living. 
The tradition of a creator and fupreme 
goveirnor, to whom they vv^ere fubjedl, and 
to whom they owed all their pleafures, 
was frefh, and, in a manner, recent, dowB 
to Noah and the deluge. But who, and 
what kind of being this creator might be, 
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Was not fo eafily perceived. Swallowed up, 
as men very naturally are, in the cares and 
pleafures of a prefent world ; in the enjoy- 
ment of thefc they as naturally place their 
happinefs ; and the greater improvement 
is made by the fine arts, the fources of 
pleafure are proportionally increafed, and 
:hc more are the hearts of thofc who feel 
:hat pleafure, knit to theobjedls which raife 
and fupport it. This cannot fail to dead-* 
en the heart to all other enjoyments ; to 
thofe efpecially of the fpiritual kind, and 
that honour which cometh from God only. 
It was not until Lamech's Ions brought in 
their improvements of thefe forts of plea- 
fures, that mankind came to be corrupted 
to fuch a height as brought upon them the 
deluge. 

In this ftate of mind, it followed of 
courfe, that they fhould pay their adora- 
tion and homage to that being on whom 
all their pleafures were fuppofed to depend ; 
und who had, or Was imagined to have, 
the bellowing of them. No body who 
knows the creator will doubt, that it would 
Iiave been eafy for him to have fupportcd 
man in being by the fame immediate power 
^hich gave him exiftence, without any 

means 
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or under -agents; but as man was incapa* 
ble of perceiving fuch pofwer, this great e- 
vil might have followed, that he might be 
in a manner naturally led. to imagine hiitf- 
himfelf independent, arid thus to caft off 
all regard to any fuperior whatfoever, Man 
was therefore very wifely fo connedled with 
the material fyftem, the influence of the 
heavens, and the fruits of the earth, that 
he could not mifs to feel very fenfibly his 
dependence upon them. But hereby aigairi 
he was infenfibly betrayed into the imagi- 
nation, that thefe mechairiical under-agents, 
the powers of the heavens, were the only 
fuperiors on which he had any dependence. 
Thefe, he knew, not only regulated the timeS 
and the feafdns, but likewife produced all 
tile materials which were the fund by which 
the pleafures and enjoyments of life were 
maintained. Accordingly thfe heavens, or 
fome one or other of their powers, were the 
fole objedls bf the idolatry of the ancient 
iiations ; imtil, by the lofs of that branch of 
knowledge, they funk, in the latter times 
of Heathenifm, into fuch profound ignor 
rance of the nature of the gods whom they 
ferved, that they really worfhipped they 
knew not what. It continued, however, 
in fi^ch credit (' ^wn to the Babylonilh cap- 
tivity, 
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tivity, that the Jews themfclveS, the beft 
inftrudlcd nation on the earth, were then 
madly fond of it. 

The great creator was not wanting, in 
every period, to give fubftantial evidence, 
that all thefe were no other than his in- 
llruments, by which he exerted his al- 
mighty power. How long the exhibition 
of the divine glory in the cherubims was 
f:ontinued, one cannot fay : but as facri- 
iices certainly were continued down to 
Noah, it is very likely there were Ibme fa- 
. cred fymbols of the divine prefence, be- 
fore which that folemn piece of worlhip 
was performed. And it is not improbable, 
that what is called the glory of God^ like 
the pillar of fire and cloud among the If- 
raelites, might be abufed fo far as to be 
worfhipped in place of God. We read no- 
thing of the creator s converfations with 
men after that with Cain; though it feems 
?ilmoft certain that they did continue, by the 
cafe of Noah, where God's converfation with 
him concerning the flood is mentioned in the 
record as a thing of courfe. Enoch's walk- 
ing with God feems likewife to fuppofe it. 
But however that was, it is certain Enoch 
had the fpirit of prophecy; and that he, 

as 
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as well as Noah, was employed to warn, 
and, if poflible, to reclaim, a carelefs 
thoughtlefs world ; and when God took 
Iiim to himfelf, before he arrived near the 
middle of the then age of men, it was a 
fenfible evidence, that there was another 
and better ftate than the prcfent one, with 
all the advantages that could be made of it, 
iPut when nothing elfe would do, Jeho- 
vah effectually fhowed that he himfelf was 
the creator and fpvereign of the univerfe; 
and that all thofe things which the folly of 
mankind had fet up againft him, were no 
other than his miniflers, which he could 
employ for what purpofes he pleafed : as 
he then did employ them for the moft aw- 
ful purpofe, even the utter deftrudlion of 
thofe very men who were fo fooliih as to 
worfhip them. The powers of the heavens, 
whofe ordinary bufinefs it was to keep eve- 
ry thing in the place and order the creator 
had put them in, appear to have been ei" 
ther fufpended, or employed in fuch a 
contrary way, that the waters returned 
upon the earth, much in the fame manner 
as before their firft feparation : fo that we 
need be at no lofs to find water enough, 
not only to overflow, but. to diffolve, the 
earth into its original chaotic flate. And 

the 
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the reforming it again by the fame means, 
exhibits a power perfedlly fimilai* to the 
firft creation, fo that no room is left for 
iioubting, but that he who brought on 
Uid removed the deluge, was moft cer- 
ainly the creator, and abfblute proprietor, 
rf the univerfe. 

This, it might have been thought, 
hould have ended the difpute for ever, 
^rom this dreadful aera mankind took a 
lew beginning, and, in fome refpedt, a 
lew condition* Noah became as much the 
:ammon parent of mankind as Adam was. 
5y the account we have of his way of ma- 
dng his acknowledgements to God, and 
urod's way with him on that great occa- 
fion, we are led more fally into proper 
^iews of what was the flate of mankind be- 
fore, and what has been ib ever fince that 
dme. 

When Noah was direded to make the 
ark, he was commanded to take of every 
clean bcaft and fowl by fevens, and only 
the male and female of the reft ; and at 
!iis coming out, we are told, that he took 
rf every clean beaft and fowl, and offered 
hem as whole burnt-offerings, on the al- 
ar which he reared for that purpofe. It 

Vol. I. N n is 
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is obvious from this account, that the dif- 
tindtion between clean and unclean had 
not its fiiit rife in what is called the cere- 
monial law given by Mofes; nay, that 
it had been eftablifhed from the time that 
facrifices were ordained a piece of worfhip. 
Men, it appears, were not left at liberty 
to ofier what they pleafed, but what they 
were direfted of God, any more than they 
might devife for themfelves the terms of 
pardon and acceptance with hini. Tim 
perfuafion continued ftrong down through 
the darkeft times of Heathenifin; where 
every Deity was fiippoled to have chafin 
fome particular kind of animal, and could 
not be rightly propitiated by offering any 
other. 

We have the effedl of this facrificc 
ftrongly marked out to us. God fmelkd 
a fweet favour, fay our tranflators ; a fa- 
vour of reft^ fay others, rather more pro- 
perly. What could there be in the fmokc 
of burnt carcafes of beafls ? And with 
the fame propriety it may be afked, What 
was there to give reft or pleafure to fuch 
^ being as God, fo as to make him fay 
to himfelf, that he would no more deftroy 
the eardi for the wickednefe qf man ? Surdy 

nothing 
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zibthing in the beads, or in the fmell of their 
burning : but there was enough in what 
ticy reprefented, the facrifice of his belo- 
ved Son, in whom he was always perfe<Sl- 
ly well pleafed ; and in whom, and his 
perfedt obedience unto the death, M his 
coimfels and purpofes concerning man are 
£ounded. 

But however firm and unchangeable the 
divine purpofes are, they can have no ef- 
fect on us until they are declared. And 
thus God blejed Noah and his fons. The 
blefling of God is common in every one's 
mouth, but the knowledge of the true im- 
port of it is not fb common. As it is cer- 
tain it cannot flop in mere words, or good 
wifties, as mens do, it therefore can be no 
other than the exerting the divine power 
for them, fo far as the blefling is intended 
to go. The blefling of Noah was having 
God^s covenant ejlablijhed ivith him: for thus 
the phrafe is commonly rendered. But 
when we come to confider the terms in 
which it is exprefTed, there is nothing like 
what we underfland by a covenant y nay, 
fo far from it, that it is cfbiblifhed in the 
fame terms with fowl, cattle, and every 
beafl of the field ; which, furely, entered 
N n 2 into 
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into no mutual agreement with him. And 
after all, it comes out to be nothing elfe, 
but declaring the purpofe he had made in 
himfelf, that all flefh fhould no more be 
cut off by a flood. 

But the blefling on Noah and hfs fons 
extends further. The order given the firft 
pair to increafe and multiply is repeated ; 
and fomething very like the dominion they 
had over the creatures is given to him and 
his fons, as thefe are faid to be delivered 
into his hand ; and now, for the firft time, 
they are given unto them for food, as the - 
green herb and the fruits of the earth had J 
been formerly. And in all this, GodJ 
fhows himfelf the proprietor of all ; that=: 
man has no right to any thing, nor cai» 
have any, but by his fovereign free gift. 

But all this relates purely to a prefent 
life, and their comfortable fubfiftence in the 
flefh : and it would be very ftrange if this 
formal blefling extended no farther; as far- 
ther it cannot, if what follows has no fur- 
ther import than tr^nflators have com- 
monly given } that is, only a reftraint laid 
on them from eating blood, and a prohi- 
bition of murder, with an order to avenge 
it; which perhaps has induced fome 
learned riien to pitch upon this as the folc 

reafbn 
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reafon qf the prohibition of blood, left 
i* fhould inure them to cruelty, and fhed- 
ding the blood of one another. 

But on a ferious confideration of the 
'Kcrms in which blood is forbidden here, 
and comparing it with the reafon given 
tfor the prohibition in the Jewifh law, the 
"whole will appear ito have a much higher 
intention, and to carry a repetition of the 
original promife of the feed of the wo- 
man bruifing the ferpent's head, more ful- 
ly cxprefled. The reafon given in the 
Jewifh law why they fhould not eat blood 
is a good one, that God had fet it apart for 
the altar, to make atonement for their lives 
or fouls. And thus it was very proper to 
(ky, that he would require the life of man 
at the hand of every beaft: and in what 
other ienfe it can be faid with any pro- 
priety at all, is certainly very hard to con- 
ceive. 

And this gives the key to what follows, 
as fomething infinitely higher than a pro- 
hibition of murder, and a threatening a- 
gainft the murderer. However the inftitu- 
tion of facrificing be&ds, and the promife 
of pardon annexed, was a fufficient inti- 
mation for the fmncr to rell his hopes, and 
<ven his afTurance, upon ; yet was it certain- 

h 
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ly true, that the blood of bulls and of goats 
tould by ho means take away fin, and 
therefore left the faith and hope of the 
worihipper td i*eft folely on the promife. 
But when God fent his only and beloved 
Son to be the fatritiur of the world, and 
to make himfelf i facrifide for fin ; that is^ 
his life a ranfbm .for theirs; and thu!;-^ 
through death, deftroyihg the devilj tiiif 
firft and arch murderei*, who brought 
death upon all mankind by fin, or, in t^ 
Hebrew dialecft, Ihed the bl€K)d of their 
lives J then the cafe Was altered, and f^ith 
and hope in the fulleft aflurance had a^ 
firm and ftrong foundation to ftand oni= 
** For (as the Apoftle reafons) he who fpa— 
" red not his own Son, but delivered hinm 
** up for us all, how fliall he not with him 
** alfo freely give us all things V* 

Thus, it is evident, God requires the 
blood of eveiy man at the hand of the tnan^ 
1. e. the great or mighty perfon, his, or 
every mans brother. And it follows moft 
properly, that he^ (for nvhofo is not in the 
text), that he who had flied, and whofe 
trade it was to Ihed, the blood of man, or to 
bring him imder the power of death, fhould 
have his own blood flied, or be defl:i;oyed 
by man. And the reafon given is ftrong 

in 
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-^n this light: For, as God made man in 
' Jhis own image J the attempting his de- 
-^nidlion muft be the moft enormous 
crime a creature could commit, and defer- 
ved the moft exemplary punifliment; viz. 
that he^ the murderer 6f man, fhould bede- 
ftroyed by tbf man who was his perfe6i image ^ 
or that feed of the woman who fhould 
bruife the old ferpent's head. Thus the , 
bleiling of Noah ^nd his fons was per-* 
fefted, by thus fecuring for them the per- 
fedling bleffing. And, in confequence of 
the favour of reft which arofe on this great 
facj?ifice, the intimation of the divine pur*- 
poie about the earth, and all the inhabir 
tants of it, man and beaft, was given, that 
^e would no more curfe the ground for 
jnan's fake, nor deftroy the earth, as he 
had done, with a deluge. 

But after all this, we have a ftrange acr- 
count of this great m^n who was fo pecu-? 
liarly favoured, and had the characfler of 
• ^ juft man, and perfedl in his generation ; 
that though he had lived fix hundred year* 
before the flood, and none can tell how 
long after, for the thing very probably 
happened near the end of his life; yet 
then only he began to be a hufbandman, 
planted a vineyard, ?ind knew fft little of 

tl^C 
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the nature of wine, that he drank to ex- 
cefs ; nay, was drunk to fuch a pitch, that he 
had not fo much command of himfelf as 
to cover his hakednefs ; and that, upon awa- 
king, heimmmediately falls.a-bleffing fomc 
of his children, andcurfing others, for their 
undutiful behaviour ; and both by the fpi- 
rit of prophecy. Thus I believe all the tranf- 
lations reprefent it. But the original phrafe, 
Gen.ix.20. "Noah began to be an huiband- 
*^ man;" need not be fo underftood as if that 
had been the firft time he pradlifed hufban- 
dry, but only that it was the bufinefs he fol- 
lowed after the flood ; and the word rendered 
drunk^ does not always fignify the ftupifying 
cfTedl of wine, but whatever puts men into 
fuch a date as wine doth, locking up the fen- 
fes to external objeds. And thus the hiftoiy 
feems to carry in it fomething very facred, 
which made Ham's condudl not only undu- 
tiful to his father, but highly profane in it- 
felf. Every body knows, that it was the 
cuftom of the patriarchs to blefs their chil- 
dren before their death ; and when there 
were more than one, to convey the primi- 
tive blefling of the promifed feed to that 
one of whom he was to defcend. 

This, furely, m\lft have been a matter of 
too great moment to be left to the diipo£il 
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t>f any man whatfoever ; and leaft of all, 
"to the caprice of a man juft awaked from 
^ fit of drunkennefs. It is evident that it 
Could not be done. without particular di- 
Srine direeSlion. Thus we find Abraham 
inflrudled, that in Ifaac his feed fliould be 
^called as the child of the promife. And by 
\;vhat we find Ifaac did when about to convey 
ihe blefling to his fpn, Gen. xxvii. 25. drink- 
jmg wine in fome particular manner feems to 
xiave been a part of that folemnity. When 
ihe Apoftle Paul was wrapt up to the third 
lieavens, and had his very extraordinary 
revelations, he could not fay whether he 
ivas in or out of the body. If he was in a 
divine ecftafy, which is moft probable, he 
could have had no more care of his body 
than Noah had of his. And when the 
whole of Noah's character, and the fpecial 
divine favour and grace fhown him by 
God, are confidered, together with his pro- 
phetic blefling and curfing his children, 
iiow much more reafonable is it to thinkj 
that he was in fuch an ecflafy, than 6p- 
prefled ^ith the fumes of the wine he had 
dnnik : A very improper preparation, one 
Ihould think, for the fpirit of prophecy. 
in confequence of the indignity offered 
\iitn by Ham, he might reafonably enougjh 
VoL.L O o begin 
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begin as he does, by curfing, or rather by 
declaring the curfe to be refting where the 
event afterwards made it appear. But even 
this he doth not like one under the influence 
of refentment: he pafTes by Ham, the of- 
fender, and all the elder children of Ham, 
and lodges the curfe on Canaan ; where, 
we know, it has been pundually fulfilled. 
The blefling is as extraordinary as the curfe. 
Though, by all that appears in the hiftory, 
Taphet, the eldeft of Noah's fons, was e- 
vcry way as dutiful as Shem the youngeft, 
yet upon this laft is the blefling made to 
refl: ; whether we take the words as our 
tranflators have rendered them, " Bleffed 
" be the Lord God of Shem ;" or rather, 
as there is neither verb nor tenfe in the o- 
riginal, " Blefled is Shem of the Lord his 
** God," which agrees better with what 
follows ; for it was not to God, but to 
Shem, and his brother Japhet, who was 
joined with him in the blefling, that Ca- 
naan was doomed to be a fervant. But 
the blefling of God is not conveyed as e- 
fliates are among us, either by feniority or 
merit. It is free and fovereign, and free- 
ly given where the great proprietor plea- 
fes. What fome learned men have talked 
of the prerogatives of the eldeft line, is io 

far 
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far from having any foundation in the fa- 
<zred hiftory, that feniority there appears, 
in almoft every inflance, to be fet afidc, 
and entirely difregarded. 

13. Abraham. 

IT might " have been expedled, that the 
dreadful deftrudlion of the did world, 
the diftinguifhing favour fhown to Noah, 
and the blefling renewed, and entailed on 
him and his defcendents, fhould have fe- 
cured the attachment of the new world to 
that God who had thus manifefted at once 
iiis eternal power and Godhead, and the 
Ibvereignty of his mercy and grace. But 
it foon appeared, that the creator and fo- 
vereign of the world was not miftaken 
vrhen he faid, " That the imaginations of 
*' man's heart were only evil continually/' 
How foon the apoftafy began^ or how long 
Noah's defcendents continued in their ad- 
herence to the true God and his worfhip, 
cannot be ealily determined. It is very pro- 
bable, that Noah's curfe would fit heavy 
upon Ham and his children, and that they 
would not longer continue to be devout a- 
dprers of that God who had, as they might 
O p 2 think;,, 
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think, ihown fuch partiality againft the 
younger brother, and doomed him to fer- 
vitude. Among them, however, the defec- 
tion feems to have begun .; very probably 
under Nimrod ; who was fo diftinguiflied 
in his day, that his name went into a pro* 
verb, and gave rife to the fabulous hiftory 
of the old Affyrian monarchy ; which yet 
did not take its rife until within a fe\Y 
centuries of the date which they nciake the 
end of it. 

As the worihip qf the heavens was un-: 
doubtedly the firft and moft natural idolar 
try, the t^uilders of the tower of Babe^ 
feem to have had more in view than barely 
to prevent their being fcattered abroad oa 
the face of the earth; though even that was 
bad enough, and little, if any thing, fliort 
of a direct rebellion againft their creator, 
who had ordered them to be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenilh the earth. It can 
pever be fuppofcd they were fo foolifli as 
to imaghie they could build a tower on a 
plain, which ihould overtop all the moun- 
tains that furrounded it, much lefs fhould 
r^ach to the heavens, as our tranflators 
have made them fay. They propofed, indeed, 
|hat the top or fummit of it fliould be ta 

the 
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he heavens ; which cannot be conceived 
o have any other meaning than that it 
hould fcrve as a temple or altar to tho 
leaRfcns. 

This one complex obje(fl, by which all 
ihe operations of what they call nature 
ire maintained and carried on, came in 
rime to be divided into a multitude of i- 
tnaginary gods, as the different powers, 
^ffedls, and operations, of that wonderful 
[Machine, happened to be pitched upon by 
lifferent worlhippers. And by what we 
ind Jofliua faying to the Ifraelites, of^the 
fods which their fathers ferved beyond the 
lood, it would feem that the apoftafy had 
lecome very general, if not univerfal, 
rvhen it pleafed God to take a further 
Jourfe for maintaining and fupporting 
right religion in the world, by feparating 
Abraham and his family to be witneffes 
For him againft the prevailing idolatry and 
felfe worfliip. 

Whether or not Abraham himfelf was 
involved in that idolatry which we arc 
plainly enough told prevailed in his father 
Terah's family, we have no evidence on ei- 
ther fide. The Jewilh pretended traditions 
about him are ill-contrived fables. How- 
ever, there is not the leaft ground to ima- 
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gine that he merited the extraordinary fa- 
vour which was ftiown him, when he was 
called to leave his father's houfe, and to 
go to a land, which, as yet, he was an ut^ 
ter flranger to ; which command he never- 
thelefs readily obeyed, and went out, nor 
knowing whither he went. 

At what time the command was given to 
Abraham to depart from his father's houfc, 
whether before his father and his family 
left Ur, or after he fettled in Haran, wc 
are not told ; though the firft is moft like- 
ly. For though the leaving Ur be men^ 
tioned as Terah's deed ; yet, as we are told, 
that it was with an intention of going in- 
to the land of Canaan, it; would feem to 
have been in confequence of the order gi- 
ven his fon Abraham. In either cafe it 
might be very juftly faid, as we find it is 
oftener than once, that God brought him 
out of Ur of the Chaldees. It feems alfo 
to have happened toward the end of Terah s 
life ; for Haran the fon of Terah had not 
only been married, but left children, who • 
appear likewife to have been married: and 
though nothing is faid of Nahor coming a- 
long with them, yet, by what we find af- 
terward of his family being fettled at Ha- 
' ran, 
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ran, where Terah 4ied, it ffpi^ld feem that 
he did. 

But however that might be, which is 
of little moment to us on either fide, the 
command given to Abraham muft have 
been attended with undoubted evidence 
that it came from God. We are not told, 
as on fbme other occafions, whether there 
was any fenfible appearance of God to 
him, or in what manner the command was 
given. It is indeed hard, or rather impofli- 
ble, for us, in our prefent fituation, to con- 
ceive how thofe divine appearances, vifions, 
and dreams, in which God appeared, and 
Ipake to Abraham, " and the other patri- 
at'chs, could be certainly diftinguifhed, fo 
as there might be no poflibility of an im- 
pofition : but one muft have very poor no^ 
tions of God, who can imagine it impof- 
fible for him to do what we are unable to 
conceive how it can be done. The prophet 
gives us a hint from God himfelf, which 
may fatisfy any fober inquirer : " He that 
** hath my word, let him fpeak my word 
'* boldly : what is the chaff to the wheat? Is 
** not my word like a fire, and a hammer that 
" breaks the rocks afunder?" As much as 
to fay, The word of God diftinguifhes it- 

fclf 
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ielf by that|^gular authority, majefty, 
and power, attending it, which it is im- 
poflible for any to conceive unlefs they feel 
it* But they who do, feel in their heart 
a convidlion of a kind very diflferent from, 
and as much fupewor to, what the moft 
perfedl demonftration can produce, as the 
word of the great creator and fovereign of 
the univcrfe doth, in^ regard of evidence 
and efficacy, fiirpafs the reafonings and 
dedudlions of man^ 

Along with this command, there was 
given what is commonly called God's 
anfcnant with Abraham. But neither in 
this, nor in any of the repetitions of it, is 
there the leaft appearance of what men 
commonly mean by a covenant; whicb 
cannot fublift but by a mutual agreement, 
on certiiin terms and conditions to be per- 
formed by each party. \Ve Ihall make no 
remarks here upon the proper meaning of 
the original word : it is fufficient to ob- 
ierve, that in the whole of that divine 
tranlaclion with Abniham, which we ren- 
der God^s cj^^iumt^ there is nothing found 
but free gratuitous declarations of what 
Go<.i had purpoled to do, and to give; 
which were all of ilich a nature as A- 
braham had not the lead ihadiow of any 
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right or title to expedl, viz. That he 
would make a great nation of him ; that 
he would blefs him, and make his name 
great ; that he would blefs thofe who bleff- 
cd him, and curfe thofe who curfed him ; 
that he would make him a blefUng ; and 
that all the families of the earth fhould be 
blefled in him. 

Thefe words need no commenj: to thofe 
who know what the divine blejfmg imports. 
This lies at the foundation of all, and ex- 
tends to every thing that God has determi- 
led to do for completing the perfection and 
lappinefs of any of his creatures ; compre- 
lending at once the glory and felicity of 
:he world to come, and all that is neceffa- 
ry to prepare and fit them for the perfedl 
enjoyment of it. Thus we find the import 
oi. blejfmg explained by God himfelf, when 
he faid to Abraham, ** 1 am thy fhield, 
" and exceeding great reward : " and yet 
" further, when he promifed, that he would 
^* be a God to him, and his feed after him.*' 

But however great and comprehenfive 
this promife was, and indeed the divine 
blefling is the utmoft any creature can 
poflibly receive, or, we may fay, the crea- 
tor can give ; yet it was not peculiar to 
Abraham, but extends to all that ever fhall 

Vol. I. P P believe 
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believe in God as he did. What diflin* 
guifhed the covenant, or grant made to 
him, from that which is common to other 
believers, was, that it contained particular— 
promifes, which may be called temporal^ foi — 
this reafon, that though they ultimatel^^ 
referred to the fpiritual and eternal world^ 
yet were they ail to be literally accompliih— 
ed in this. Thefe temporal promifes may 
be reduced to the three following heads, 
viz. Perfbnal bleflings on Abraham him- 
felf. A numerous pofterity defcending 
from him. And efpecially, a peculiar feed, 
in whom all the families of the earth were 
to be bleflcd. 

We need not enlarge on what we call tem- 
poral, perfonal bleflings ; of thefe his hifto- 
ry gives an ample detail. He was very rich 
in cattle, in filver, and in gold : he got a 
great name by his vidlory over the four 
kings, and was accordingly entertained and 
refpecled by the moil eminent perfons of^ 
that age; and his name celebrated noCT 
only in the facred, but in the moft an- 
cient and authentic Heathen hiftorians. 

The very numerous tribes of Ilhmael- 
ites and Edomites, to fay nothing of his 
fons by Keturah, together with the pofte- 
rity of Jacob, the chofen line, abundantly 

* verify 
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verify the fulfillment of the promife of a nu- 
merous offspring. But what chiefly deferves 
our notice, is, the promife of a pccuMzr/eed^ 
in whom all the families of the earth fhould 
be bleffed. It is unneceffary to prove here, 
what the event has made fo plain, viz. that 
this feed was that divine perfon who ap- 
peared in the world under the name of 
Jesus Christ. It is fufficient to obferve, 
that the original promife of the feed of the 
woman, which had formerly lain in com- 
mon among the children of Shem, then 
came to be limited to Abraham, and his 
dcfcendents j the highefl: privilege and dig- 
luty that could be conferred on any of man- 
kind : and that, in after times, we find the 
fame promife further limited, firft to the fa- 
mily of Jacob, and, lafl of all, to that of 
David, where it flood until the fulfillment 
of it. 

As this great promife was the founda- 
tion of all that faith and hope in God 
which was ever found among the children 
of Adam, and as the faith of this had no- 
thing but the word and promife of God 
to reft upon, it was neceffary that the 
faithfulnefs and ability of the promifer 
fhould be well inftrudted ; efpecially when 
P p 2 fuch 
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fuch a long tradl of time, near two thoufand 
years, was to intervene before the fulfill- 
ment of it. Accordingly there were feve- 
ral intermediate promifes given, all tend- 
ing to this one great ifTue. As thofe made 
to Abraham Were the moft remarkable, 
and on which the greateft ftrefs was laid 
in after times, to them we fhall at prefent 
confine ourfelves. 

The temporal bleflings heaped on him 
in fuch a remarkable manner, naturally 
tended to confirm his faith and confidence 
in that God, who had promifed at the fame 
time to give him a numerous ifliie. TTic 
only thing that looks like a condition was, 
God's command to go into Canaan. On 
his obedience to this, indeed, all depended; 
becaufe all the promifes were to be falfilled 
there, and there only. But it is very evident, 
that thefe promifes were given him, not as a 
reward of his obedience, but to excite and 
encourage him to obey the command; 
and his obedience was the effedl, and at 
the fame time the evidence, of a very 
flrong faith, which (as the Apoftle puts 
the cafe) could make the bare promife of 
God overbalance fo many difficulties and 
difcouragemcnts. 

No 
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Ko fooner was he entered into Canaan, 
than he received an additional promife, 
that God would give that land to his feed. 
It is the ftyle of a fovereign proprietor, 
who has a right to do what he will with 
his own : and the donation is abfolutely 
free, without any the lead reftridlion or 
limitation whatfoever. The fame promife 
was renewed to him fome years after, when 
he returned from Egypt, and Lot and his 
family were feparated from hiili ; with a 
further protoife, of giving him a very nu- 
merous feed. 

But, many years *fter, we find him com- 
plaining, that, notwithftanding all thefe 
promifes, and the additional affurance 
that God was his Ihield or protedor, and 
exceeding great reward, yet he had no fon 
of his own body, and that one bom in his 
houfe was likely to be his heir. On this 
he receives a further affurance, that he 
fhould have for his heir one who fhould 
come forth of his own bowels ; and that 
of him there fhould defcend fuch a nume- 
rous iffue, as fhould be like the flars of hea- 
ven for multitude. And upon this follows 
what has been conflrucfled a formal cove-- 
nant : when, at the divine command, he 

took 
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took a /heifer of three years old, a flie: 
goat, and a ram, each likewife of thre^ 
years old ; and, befides thefe, a turtle 
dove and a young pigeon: and having* 
divided them, and laid one half oppofite 
to the other, a finoking furnace, and 
a burning lamp, pafled between the pie- 
ces : A rite which we find pradlifed in 
after times at making covenants or iblenm 
agreements among men. 

But when we confider the hiftory as it 
lies before us, this folemnity appears de- 
figned purely as a fign to Abraham, for 
confirming his faith in the promife which 
God had made him, of giving that land 
for an inheritance : for we find Abraham . 
faying, " Lord God, whereby fhall I know 
** that I Ihall inherit it ?" and it was in an- 
Iwer to this that the fign was given him. And 
in regard it was yet a long time, more than 
four hundred years, ere the promife ihould 
be fulfilled,therefore God condefcends to in- 
form him of the fate of his pofterity during 
that long interval : all which was fo punc- 
tually fiilfiUed, that we find the hiftorian 
obferving, that on that very day which God 
had fet, the armies of Ifrael, the feed of 
Abraham, who had been fo long ftrangers, ' 

and 
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and opprefled in Egypt, marched out of it 
to enter upon the promifcd poiFeiTion. 

But all this while Sarah his wife was 
barren ; and flic, in her impatience and 
defpair of having any child, gave Hagar 
her handmaid for a concubine to him. By 
her he had Iflimael : and there his faith 
feems to have rcfted, until God gave him 
farther aflurances, that it was not in the fon 
of Hagar, but in a fon whom Sarah his wife 
ihould bear to him, that the promifes Ihould 
be fulfilled. This, as matters fl:ood, was fo 
improbable an event, Sarah, always bar- 
ren, being now advanced far beyond the 
age of child-bearing, that nothing but the 
direifl interpofal of the divine power could 
render the thing even pofllble. But this was 
enough to Abraham : he believed " that he 
" was faithful who had promifcd, and that 
** what he had promifcd he was fully able to 
" perform." Nor was he difappointcd in his 
hope : neither he, nor any who ever tnifl- 
ed God, were made afliamcd. Sarah brought 
forth a fon, to whom all the promifes made 
to Abraham and his pofterity were confi- 
ned } and particularly that grand one, 
" that in his feed all the families of the 
'' earth ftiould be blefled/' 

Had 
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Had Ifaac been born when Sarah was in 
her full flrength and vigour, the promifc 
would have been as really fulfilled ; but 
as that might have pafled for a common 
thing, the hand of God would not have 
been fo plainly feen, as it was when no- 
thing but immediate divine interpofal could 
have brought about the promifed event. 
In like manner, Abraham's feed, Jacob and 
his fons in particular, might have conti" 
nued in Canaan, and grown up into a great 
nation there, even as Efau's poflerity did 
in Mount Seir, and Lot's in the countries 
which they pofFefled. In that cafe likewife 
the promife of giving them the land erf" 
Canaan would have been fulfilled. But it 
would not then have appeared fo plainly 
that God had given it to them, as it did, 
when, after a long and hard bondage in 
Egypt, he brought them out by imme- 
diate and diredl interpofals of divine power, 
and put them in pofTeflion of the promi- 
fed land, at a time too when the inhabi- 
tants were grown up into a more nume- 
rous and incomparably greater and migh- 
tier nation than they. Thus, all who 
would give attention, had fenfible pled- 
ges of his faithfulnefs and almighty power 
for making good the great promife of that 

fcc4 
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Teed in whom all the families of the earth 
were to be blefled ; and thereby fupporting 
iieir faith and hope in God as their God, 
md thofe eternal bleflings fecured to them 
in that feed. 



14. Imputation of Sin and Righteoii/hefs. 

C"^ Reat things w^find faid of Abraham's 
J faith J by the Apoftle Paul efpecially ; 
how ** being ftrong in faith, he ftaggered 
'* not at the promife of God through un- 

* belief," when all rational probabilities 
vere againft him : " He confidered not his 
' Own body already dead, neither the dead- 

* nefs of Sarah's womb:" but even " a- 

* gainft hope, he believed in hope, that he 

* fliould be the father of many nations." 
3ut there is one circumftance taken notice 
>f by the Apoftle which has occafioned no 
jnall controverfy in the Chriftian church : 

* He believed God, and it was imputed to 

* him for righteoufnefs'^ Some have taken 
fuch an averfion to the word, that they 
cannot bear the mention of it ; while o- 
thers fhow fuch an extraordinary fondnefs 
for the term, that no other form of words 

Vol. I. Q^q caa 
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can pleafe them where this is left out 
There muft certainly be fbme miftake at 
bottom ; efpecially as moft on both fides 
appear perfedlly agreed in the thing ineant 
by it ; and the difputes, it would feem, 
might be fairly compromifed, could the 
parties be brought to agree in the true and 
precife meaning of the word. 

As the word is fo frequently ufed, not 
only by the Apoftle, but likewife in theOld- 
Teftament writings, to which he refers, there 
can be no good reafon given why it Ihould 
not be ufed by Chriftian divines writing 
or fpeaking on the fame fubjedl. For if 
the authority of the facred writers is ad- 
mitted, we muft acknowledge, that the im- 
puting fin, and the imputing righteouf- 
nefs, are both proper expreflions. And as 
there is not any difference about the firft, 
the agreed meaning of imputation, when 
applied to fin, will, if I am not much mi- 
ftaken, go a great way to fiusing the fenfe 
of the exprefiion, when applied to righ- 
teoufnefs. 

Imputing of fin, then, will readily be 
allowed to infer no more than inflidling 
the punifliment which fin deferves; on 
whatever ground that judgement may be 
fuppofed to ftand, or whether the perfon 

be 
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be really guilty or not. Thus we find Shi- 
mei at once confefling his fin to David, 
and praying him not to impute it to him. 
And thus we find David defcribing the 
blefiednefs of the man whofe fin is par- 
donedy that God imputeth not his fin to 
him; while Saul mofl unjuftly imputed 
Gn to Ahimelech and the priefts at Nob, 
^ho were guilty of no crime. They ap- 
pear therefore to be two very different que- 
liohs. Whether or not the perfon be a fin- 
icr, or guilty of the crime ? and. Whether 
)r not his fin fhall be imputed to him ? or, 
«rhich is the fame thing. Whether his fin 
hall be pardoned, or not? 

If the imputation of righteoufnefs be 
:bnfidered in this light, the queftion will 
not be, Whether the perfon to whom it is 
imputed be really a finner ? for that is out of 
difpute ; nor can the judge of all the earth 
reckon or judge him to be a righteous per- 
fon: but the queftion is. Whether he fhall 
be treated as a finner, or have the reward 
ifllgned him by the mere grace of the fo- 
irereign ? And fo far, I believe, all fides 
will agree. But there is fomething of an 
ambiguity in the word righteoufnefs ^ which, 
I believe, runs through all languages ; as 
it denotes either doing what is right, or 
Q^q 2 having 
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having (however the perfon comes by itm' 
a right to the privileges of one who doe^^ 
fo. And thefe, it is evident, are very dii^^ 
ferent ; for a pardoned criminal has, in a. J/ 
refpeds, as good a right to the privileges 0/ 
a free fubjedl, as another who never ofi^nded. 

But the Apoftle John has warned us not 
to deceive ourfelves ; for he only " is righ- 
" teous who doth righteoufnefs," or what 
is right. And in fadl thefe two always go 
together. But as righteoufnefs, or doing 
what is right, refers to fome rule or fiand- 
ard, the adjufting of this hath run the par- 
ties into very warm difputes. All are a- 
greed, that the divine law is the undoubt- 
ed rule of righteoufnefs ; but of that law 
as many different forms have been invent- 
ed, as men had different views and pur — 
pofcs to ferve. 

As the law of God is, and certainly^ 
mufl be, abfolutely perfe<fl, it cannot pof- 
fibly be anfwered but by abfolute perfec- 
tion. Thofe who make this the rule of 
righteoufnefs are greatly embarrafTed. For 
as " all have finned, and come fhort of the 
" glory of God," excepting only the Son of 
God, who was fent to be the faviour of the 
world } him therefore they have been forced 

t© 
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to transform from the furety of God's co- 
venant, into a furety for eledl finners, to 
give for them, and in their ftead, that per- 
fe6l obedience which the law requires. 
And this they fay is that righteoufnefs by 
the imputation of which fmners are jufti- 
fied, and have the reward of eternal life 
afligned them. 

But the man who forms his fentiments on 
the record which God has been gracioufly 
pleafed to leave in our hands, will find 
himfelf greatly ftraitened to reconcile this 
plan to what we are there taught^ I men- 
tion only two points, though many more 
might be infifted on. The firft of them 
is, that the law requires not only perfedl, 
but perfonal obedience ; and cannot admit 
of the obedience of a furety, however per- 
fect, without altering, or, which is the fame 
thing, difpenfing with the rigour of the law 
framed by the perfedl wifdom of the un- 
changeable God. The other is, that it makes 
the finner to be juftified by the laiv in a fl:ri(5l 
and proper fenfe, and leaves nothing to 
the gift cf grace, fo much extolled in the 
gofpel, but admitting and providing a 
furety ; which it will be found very hard, 
if not impoffible, to reconcile with the 

dodrine 
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dodlrine and reafoning of our Lord and 
his apoftles on this important iubjedl. 

A very obvious diftindtion of the divine 
law, founded in the very different circum- 
ftances of perfecl innocent creatures, and of 
finners, fuch as all Adam*i5 children certain- 
ly are, might, if duly adverted to, fet the 
wrhole in a confiftent light. What is right 
for a finner to do, muft be very different 
from w^hat an innocent creature either 
fliould or could do. The law of perfec- 
tion was made for our firft parents in their 
perfect: ftate. They had no promife but 
what was implied in the threatening, or pe- 
nal fandlion ; they were in pofleflion of all _ 
the life they had to expedl, and that they 
held by the terms of law, " The man thatz- 
** doth them fhall live in them." But wherM 
the man finned, and fentence was given a- 
gainft him in terms of law, binding him 
under death ; all the purpofe the lawgiver 
defigned by it, appears by the event to 
have been anfwered ; namely, to put man- 
kind into fuch a ftate, that they could 
have no hope but in the free fovereign 
mercy and grace of the creator and fove- 
reign proprietor of the univerfe. And 
from that day in which fin entered into the 

world, 
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world, there never was any law given 
which could give life ; nay, it became no 
Icfs than diredl rebellion, and rejeding ' 
the authority of the ib vereign judge, fo 
much as to attempt to live in that way. 

What then is ri^ht for the fmner to do ? 
Surely, in the firll place, it mull be right 
to acquiefce in the fentence. And that can- 
not be done any other way, than by gi- 
ving up the forfeited life, ' to be dellroyed, 
whenever God thinks fit to execute the fen- 
tence, and abfolutely renouncing all hope 
o^ recovering it by any thing he himfelf 
can do ; the fame which our Lord exprefles 
by ** denying ourfelves, and taking up our 
" crofs." And funk we mull have been into 
abfolute irrecoverable defpair, had there not 
been publilhed, along vvith the fentence of 
death, an intimation of a new grant of an 
incomparably better life, and of another and 
better way of living, in the promife of the 
feed of the woman, and the ellablilhment 
of what may be moll properly called the 
conjlitution of grac%\ which is the rule and 
meafure, at once of the finner's duty, and 
of the divine proceeding with him. The 
original duties of the creature, fummed 
up, by perfe(5l wifdom, in the love of 

God 
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God and of one another, can never admit 
of any alteration. The law of creation binds 
them on every creature. But how to re- 
concile the heart of a finner to God and 
to man, is a tafk which could never have 
been accomplilhed, had not God mani- 
fefted and recommended his love, as he 
has done, by the grant he has made, not 
only of pardon, but of eternal life, and 
the fecurity and pledge he has given for 
the performance in his bleffcd Son, whom 
he fent to be the faviour of the world, 
with all the fullnefs of life in his hand. 

In this (late of things, it is certainly 
right for the felf- condemned finner to be- 
lieve the teftimony God hath given concern- 
ing his Son ; and that cannot be believed, 
without believing, at the fame time, that he 
has given him, and eternal life in him, to e— 
very finner who will accept him, and receive 
the gift of life from him, to be held under 
bim, and, as we may fay, in his right; that 
is, by the free gift, founded on his perfect 
obedience unto death : ^nd as this cannot 
be done, without knowing and believing ' 
the love of God, fo fully manifefted and 
demonflrated in him, the native confequence 

of 
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of this is, jiifl: what the Apofllc fays, that 
wc love him bccaufe he firll loved us. 

And thus the law and commandments 
of God Hand ever fincc Adam was driven 
out of paradifc. In the firft' place, that 
we believe the record and teflimony God 
has given concerning his Son, the fame 
with believing in Jefus Chrill; and on 
this foundation, love God and our neigh- 
bour, under the influence of the fpirit 
and life of Chrifl, which he, we are well 
aflured, certainly gives to all who receive 
and acknowledge him as God has atteiled 
his chara(fler. And as this is that doc- 
trine of grace on which the life and hap- 
pincfs of mankind depends, it is allonilh- 
ing how it could enter into any one's head, 
that it either had, or could have, any 
bad or prejudicial influence 0:1 holineis of 
life ; when it is the only way in which the 
heart of a finner can be reconciled to God, 
and the only foundation on which the love 
of God can fl:and : and furely it cannot be 
refiifed, that perfed love is pcrfccT: holi- 
ncfs, and that there can be no holinefs at 
all without fome degree of it. 

As the whole of this divine conftitu- 
tion, or if any one is pleafcd to call it the 

Vol. 1. " 11 r divine 
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divine law, is founded in Jefus Chrift, 
and his finifliing the work which the Fa- 
ther gave him to do on earth ; and as it 
is only his right, which, by his death, 
and what is very properly called his tefia-^ 
mentj is made over to all who receive 
him, it is eafy to fee what the righteouf- 
^nefs of Chrift is, and hbw it is fo imputed 
to us, that it becomes a jtift and righteous 
thing with God to pardon and forgive 
fin : but, at the fame time it is obvious, 
that the whole is managed and carried on, 
not in a courfe of law, or legal juftice, but 
by a free, foyereign exertion of mercy and 
. grace, railing up the finner, whom the ori- 
ginal law had brought to death, unto a 
new and everlafting life in Chrift Jefus. 

But as this plan of the conftitution of 
grace leaves man nothing to do in his 
own falvation, but only to receive every 
thing from the hand of God by his free 
gift of grace, many methods have been 
taken to mould it either into the form of 
a new remedial law, or at leaft a covenant 
ftanding upon terms and conditions, fuch 
as faith and repeutance ; to which fome add 
fincere, inftead of perfecfl, obedience, and 
perfeverance to the death. I will only faf, 

' happy 
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liappy it is for mankind that tlicfc wile 
men were not iulniittcd to (land in (iod's 
council when he concerted the plan on 
which ihniers Ihould be iiived.. When we 
arc fb well alfured from tlie Ciod of truth, 
and the experience of all thoie who ever 
tried it in carnell, that of ourf elves wc can 
do nothing, what uie could have been made 
of all the promilcs, (landing thus on condi- 
tions which could never have been per- 
formed ? Hut there is one thing that mufl 
not be padcd over, which the Apodle takes 
notice of in Abraham's faith, viz, that he 
believed GoJf and it liJus iniputdJ^ or rec- 
koned, to him for ri^hleouj'ncfs. Whence 
it has been allcdged, that faith holds the 
fame place in the new law, that perfect o- 
bcdience did in the original one ; and there- 
fore that faith is imputed for righteoul- 
nels, or (u(hiinedas fuch, in virtue of the 
new conditution or law of giace, which 
the Apodlc calls the law of faith. 

riardly can any ihinj'; be imagined 
more contrary to liie Apolilc'ii intcnrioii in 
adduch)g this piece of Abraham's hillory. 
His profciled delign was, to Ihow, that A- 
braham, with all the good things which 
were about him, had notliing to boall of or 
11 r 2 glory 
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glory in before God ; for all the righteouf- 
nefs he had was only imputed or reckon- 
ed to him ; and, upon the whole, amount- 
ed only to this, that he believed God, and 
the free gratuitous promife made to him. 
It was this that gave him a right to the 
promifed bleffing ; and all that his belie- 
ving could do, was no more than a difpb- 
fition to receive it as God gave it. That 
was indeed the only right thing he could 
do in his fituation ; but all the worth and 
merit of it amounted to ho more than 
this, that He did not treat the God of 
truth as a liar, and one not fit to be truft- 
ed, or as if the promifed gift was not worth 
having. The fame is the cafe with us, who 
have the gift of Chrifl, and eternal life in 
him, held fqrtli in the gofpel, with the ful- 
led afTurances, that all are welcome to 
take the benefit of it ; and that cannot be 
done but by believing the word and pro- 
mife of God, and that is all that faith can 
do. And yet, by this fame believing, we 
find ourfelves pofFeffed of as good a right 
to eternal life, as if we had earned it by 
the mofl laborious and coftly fervice. A 
free gift, gives as good a right as the deareft 
purchafe, 

The 
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The Apoftle leads us into a further view 

of this fame imputation of righteoufnefs, 

by the comparifon he ftates between the 

two heads of mankind ; Jefus Ghrift, and 

Adam, who, he fays, was the figure or 

^eiigacd reprefentatfion of him. I do not 

remember that our firft father's fin is ever 

faid to be imputed to his poflerity ; but 

the thing is afTerted in the ftrongeft terms, 

That " by one man's tranfgreflion, many 

•* were made finncrs," and fubjeiled to 

that very punifliment which was inflided 

on the tranfgreflbr. Precifely, in the fame 

manner, we are told, that " by the obedience 

** of one, many were made righteous;" 

and they were made righteous by the gift 

of grace coming to^them, and upon them, 

founded in the perfed obedience of Chrift, 

and his fulfilling the terms of life, by which 

the gift comes to them perfedly free, and 

nothing is left to them but to receive what 

God freely gives in his ever-blefTed Son. 

It has been warmly difputed, whether 
the righteoufnefs of Chrift is imputed to 
the believer in itfelf, or only in its eflTedls. 
On an impartial view of the righteoufnefs 
the Apoftle fpeaks of, one fhould think, 
that if there ever was fuch a thing as lo- 
gomachy 
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gomachy among difputants, this muft be 
one. Surely no man ever imagined, diat 
God, who fees all things as they are, 
Ihould ever reckon, that the righteoiifnefs 
of Chrift is really the righteoufnefs of the 
believer ; for that is the fame as to reckon 
that the believer himfelf performed it. It 
can be no otherwife his, than as the Apo- 
ftle fays it is, viz. by free gift; and the 
only way it can be conferred, is by 
giving the finner the full benefit of it; 
putting this righteoufnefs to his account, 
and thus transferring Chrift's right to 
him ; that whatever he receives is the re- 
ward, not of what he, but of what Chrift 
has done. The promifes made to Abra- 
ham, and the bleflings conveyed in them, 
it is evident, were not the rewards or ef- 
fects of Abraham's faith, or any righteouf- 
nefs of his ; but the grounds and founda- 
tion on which his faith flood. So far as 
God had fpoken and promifed, fo far had 
he a good right to believe. But it was not 
his believing that gave him a right to ex- 
pe6l the bleflings. And well would it be 
for men, if they contented themfelves to 
take things in that plain fimple light in 
- which perfedl wifdom has left them to us, 
without pretending to model them into the 

form 
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form of a human fcience, or attempting an 
anfwer to every hoiv and why that igno- 
rance or malice may caft in our way. 

l^, Abrahams Covenant. 

ABraham's faith we find very highly 
commended by the Apoftle ; and he 
fays no. more of it than he gives good rea- 
fons for. Never was faith more feverely 
tried ; no, not even theirs who fuffered the 
mod cruel deaths, in the hope, or rather 
th« certain profpedt of eternal life. To fay 
nothing of his leaving his native country, 
and all his connedlions there, (and in thefe 
lie all the comforts of life) ; though that 
"Was a greats matter, the trying command 
lie received was, to go and facrifice his on- 
ly fon, and that fon too in whom all the 
promifes, and what is called particularly 
God's covenant given him, were to be ful* 
filled. Nothing could fupport faith in 
thefe circumftances, but the firm perfuafion 
that God was able to raife him from the 
dead, and that he certainly would do it. 

But however ftrong his faith was in the 
great effential points, as we may call the 

promifes 
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promifes of that covenant ; yet it failed 
him fhamefuUy in leffer inftances : for 
though God had affured him, that he was 
his fhield or protedlor, yet on a mere fur- 
mife that his life might be in danger, he 
twice ventured to ward it off by a lie, or 
at leaft by a filly equivocation : A ufeful 
piece of inftrudlion to all that hear of it, that 
the ftrongeft and moft approved faith' in 
God will not be fiiflBcient to fupport the 
poffeffors of it, even in the moft ordinary 
cafes, when God is pleafed to leave them 
to themfelves ; and a ftrong experimental 
confirmation of what our Lord fays to his 
difciples, *' Without me ye can do nothing/' 
Though all the promifes made to Abraham 
flood on the fame bottom, the faithful- 
nefs of the promifer ; yet it is very evident 
from the tenor of the hiftory, that what 
God calls his covenant, and which he pro- 
mifes to eftablifli with him, isfomething 
different from, and of a higher nature than 
the promife of a numerous feed, and the 
inheritance of the land of Canaan. The 
grant is exprefled in the fame terms with 
that made to Noah ; and both moft evi- 
dently had a reference to the original pro- 
mife, 
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sCtatife, or declaration^ if any one chufes to 
call it To, that the woman fhould have a 
feed which fliould bruife the ferpent's 
head, and flied the blood of him who had 
ihed man's blood, who brought in and 
propagated death among them, as he had 
promifed to Noah, and now renewed to 
Abraham, under the notion of a feed in 
whom all the families of the earth fhould 
be blefled. 

The terms in which this promiie or 
grant was expreffed, have evidently fome- 
thing very fingular in them ; the cutting 
iff ov Jlaying B^rjth; for fo the word 
joined with B^r^th and tranflated, making 
a covenant^ evidently fignifies, and is ac- 
knowledged fo to do by all who know any 
thing of the language, and appears to be 
the original of the feemingly odd phrafe 
ufed in later languages for making mutual 
covenants and agreements j and there was 
fome good foundation for it, as in the hi- 
ftory written in that language we find the 
fame terms made ufe of in fuch covenants 
or agreements. But the reafon commonly 
given for that fbrange phrafeology will 
hardly be thought a good one by impar- 
tial judges: for though it may be true 
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that Cotne bead or other was flain and facri- 
ficed on thefe occafions, yet it was the^ 
crifice that was flain, and cut afundcr, and 
not the covenant or agreement : and e- 
ven the flaying of the beaft was ufed for 
no other purpofe but to make a iandion, 
and fiimifli matter for the curie the par- 
ties took upon themfelves if they fliould 
break the agreement. But there is good 
reafon - to think, that the original of die 
phrafe was fomething more clofely con- 
nected, at leaft with the matter of what 
is called the covenant. 

Where things are called by the fame 
name in ordinary language, though very 
diflferent in themfelves, yet they are very 
readily confounded. And it is not eafy to fay 
what confufion, and very dangerous mif- 
takes, men have been led into, by modelling 
God's covenant upon the tranlac^lions a- 
mong men which go by that name. Np: 
thing can be more evident,than that what wc 
call God's covenant with Noah, and Abra- 
ham, and we may add David too, waS no 
more than a fovereignly free, and what wc 
call an abfblute promife, of tliat feed on 
which the faith and hope of all the pa- 
triarchs and their fucceflbrs were termina- 
ted, 
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ted, for all the bleflings ever they had to 

expe(5l from the hand of God, and which 

we find continued to be fo in after ages, 

down to the very time of the Saviour's 

coming into tlie world. This faith was 

kept awake by the fuccceding prophets; 

and the Mefliah, or fon of David, was a 

common article of faith, not only among 

the vulgar of the Jewifli nation, but even 

among the Samaritans, who were treated 

as aliens by that haughty nation. So free 

and abfolute was this great promife, and 

^all that depended upon it, that there was 

nothing left to Abraham himfelf to do, but 

to believe that God would do ashehadfaid, 

and :would not deceive thofe that trufted to 

his faithfulnefs. And he is the pattern on 

which all his genuine children are formed. 

From this view of what v^fi call God's 

covenant, if I am not very much miftaken, 

we may get at the true meaning of the 

word B^RiTH, and the propriety of, that 

ftrange-like expreflion of cutting off B^- 

RiTH, for making a covenant. There is a 

well-known root in that language, na, B^- 

R^R, which fignifies to purify^ and has a 

very extenfive application to perfdns and 

things, as waihing, cleanfing^ making 

S f 2 pure, 
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pure, and confequently perfeft in its kind. 
The fame individual letters make a word 
which in two different places our tranfla- 
tors render by foap ; and all, both Jews 
and Chriftians, are forced to render, by 
fomething made ufe of for cleanfing ; only 
the later Jews pointed them differently, and 
read this B^^rith. But however that is, 
BfRxTH, by all the rules of that language, 
comes as naturally from B^r^zr as B^ 
RiTH, and as naturally fignifies fome* 
thing that cleanfes or purifies ; fo that it is 
hard to 'fay what has moved our lexicon 
graphers to carry it away from this ob* 
vious root, they knew not whither, and 
forced them to coin one which is no 
where to be found in the language; and 
confequently can have no meaning at all, 
but the arbitrary one taken from the ufe 
of CdiR^, B^R^THj for making a cove- 
nant. 

Chriftians, who have the New Tefta- 
ment in their hands, know, that fin is ve- 
ly juftly reprefented as the grand defile- 
ment and pollution \ nay, that it was fo 
from the time that faerifices for fin came 
to be in ufe ; that there was a cleanfing 
virtue attributed to their fhed blood, and 

the 
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die feveral luftrations, fprinklings, and 
wafliings, which attended that part of 
woiihip ; and that all thefe were but fha- 
dowy reprefentations of the blood of JefuS, 
which cleanfes from all fin. And if what 
we juft now obferved is true, viz. that 
what we call God's covenant with Abra- 
ham, was really the promife of that feed, 
in whom all nations fhould be bleiled, and 
that this bleflednefs lay in faving them 
from their fins, and wajQiing them in his 
own blood, very properly it might be faid, 
that he gave the B^r/tij, the great and 
only mean of cleanfing, purifying, and 
perfedling, the finner. 

But as it was a long time after that be* 
fore God's B^rith, the great mean of 
purification, fliould be adhially exhibited 
in the world ; that it might not be forgot- 
ten, and that the only way in which re- 
miifion and cleanfing from fin was to be 
had, might be kept in view, God was 
gracioufly pleafed to inftitute a fenfible i- 
mage or figure of it, in fhedding the 
blood of fuch beads as he had appointed 
for facrifices. Thefe were the typical or 
figurative reprefentations of the true Be^ 
j^tTHy apd therefore took the name that 

belonged 
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belonged to him : and they were really 
the means of purification under the Mo- 
faic law ; for the Apoftle tells us, that the 
blood of bulls, and of goats, and the afli- 
es of an heifer, fprinkling the unclean, 
did faniSify to the purification of the 
flefh; that is, cleanfed the people from 
that ceremonial or typical pollution, made 
fiich by the law they were under, and 
which difqualified them for accefs to 
God, and communion with his people in 
the temple- worfliip. 

From this iketch we may eafily fee how 
the phrafe of cutting off a B^RirH cam« 
to be ufed for making a covehant between 
man and man. So long as the original 
import of the phrafe was underftood, of- 
fering, and Ihedding, and fprinkling, the 
blood, according to the divine appoint- 
ment, was really entering into God's B^ 
KiT H. So God himfelf defcribes his faints, 
thofe who have entered into his covenant 
by facrifice. And as that was the moft fo- 
lemn acfl that could be performed by man, 
it was the moft proper mean that could be 
devifed of their mutual aflurance of inte- 
grity and good faith. But after the original 
intention was loft, the phrafeology was (till 

continued; 
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continued ; and the rite degenerated into a 
mere foriii, affording only matter for a 
mutual imprecation or corfe, in cafe of 
failure. » 

In this view, it is eafy to fee how pro- 
perly God could fay, that he gave his B^*- 
RzT H between himfelf and Abraham, viz. the 
great mediator between God and man ; and 
that he gave his Son, not only for a leader, 
but a B^RzTH to the people; who are ac- 
cordingly called to lay hold of him as God's 
B^RiTH, and commended atid encouraged 
when they do fo ; with many other phra- 
fes and expreflions, which need a great 
deal of pains to adjuft (if they can be ad- 
jufted at all) to a covenant in the vulgar 
fenfe. Nor do I know any fingle objection 
that can be made, unlefs it be, that the fame 
phrafe is ufed for common covenants be- 
tween man and man -, which has been al- 
ready accounted for. Or will any man 
venture to fay, that God's covenant and 
man's are fo nearly of the fame kind, that 
we may judge of the former by what we 
know of the latter? 

It may perhaps be faid, that God's co- 
venant with the Ifraelitifh nation, when 
he brought them out of Egypt, is expreff- 
cd in the fame terms with Abraham's, 

which 
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which yet was a true and proper cove- 
nant. It is to be obferved, that.God'4 
B^RiTH was given to them in the very 
terms it was given to their father -Abrar 
ham, and as it flood from the time that 
man was driven out of paradife ; and ac-" 
cordingly he declares himfelf to be their 
God. This declaration has been dwindled 
away to mean no more than that he was 
their King ; and on this has been built a 
fyftem of what they call moral govgrnment, 
founded on the plan of the kingdoms <rf 
this world, where fubjedls have rights ai^ 
well as the fovereign, and are in no fenfc 
his property. But when the great fove- 
reign and abfolute proprietor fays to any, 
that he is, or will be, their God, it can mean 
no lefs, than that he will give to them, 
and do for them, all that he has warrant- 
ed them to expecl from him. I fay, what 
he has warranted them to expedl ; for he 
can never be a debtor to any of his crea- 
tures, unlefs he hath firft made himfelf fo 
by a promife. And he never made a pro- 
mife of being a God to any of mankind, 
but what was founded in Jefus Chrift, 
whom he has given for a B^rith to 

mankind. 
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mankind^ and in whom all the promifes 
of pardon and eternal life are lodged. 

It is further to be obferved, that their 
entrance into, and pofleflion of Canaan, 
the figure of the heavenly inheritance, was 
not owing to any covenant or mutual a- 
greement between God and them, but to 
the fbvereignly free promife and oath made 
to their father Abraham. He had purpofes 
of moment in fettling them there, and ac- 
cordingly gave them a /^w, which was the 
tenor whereby they held the pofleffion, and 
was evidently founded in the performance 
of that promife. And this law appears 
with great evidence to have been wholly 
intended ror preferving and keeping up the 
memorial of his BenirHy when the apo- 
ftafy became fo general as it did ; or, as 
the Apoftle exprefles it, ** to be a fchool- 
** nrfafter to lead to Chrift ;'* and by which 
they were " fhut up to the faith which 
" ihould afterward be revealed." And in- 
deed all other avenues by which relief could 
enter, were fo effedually fhut up by this 
law, that there was no way left open but 
entering upon that method of purification 
which God had appointed, by believing 

Vol.1. T t on 
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on him whom God fealed, aad fbit int 
the world. 

The Apoftle Paul fets this whole aflfai 
in the cleareft light, as in the whole t( 
nor of his writings, fo particularly an 
of fet purpofe in his epiftle to the Gs 
latians; which they would do well to cor 
fider, who have not fcrupled to fay, th; 
the unchangeable God puts oflF the chs 
radler of creator, and confines himlelf 1 
that of a moral governor. 1 here were i 
thofe days a fet of men, who were not ab 
to refill the evident proofs Jefus tad g 
ven of his being indeed the Chrift, tl 
promifed Mefliah ; but at the fame tijr 
fo bigotted to the law of Mofes^of whi 
they had loft the true intention and me? 
ing, that they could not conceive Y 
men could be faved but by the obferv; 
of that law ; which yet was altogethe 
confiftent both with the fpiric of the 
itfelf, which could not give life, and 
God's way of faving finners in the v 
fovereign grace. 

The Apoftle, for their conviAioj 
lies them back to the cafe of Ab 
whom they valued themfclves v 
their father. In his epiftle to 
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mans, he flates his cafe in relation to God, 
and the promifes he had from tim, and 
fhews that they could not be founded on any 
worksof his, becaufe he had none until the 
promifes were given. Nay, when by hia 
faith in God, and his wonderful grace, his 
heart was formed into the natural returns 
of gratitude and love, yet non? of thefe 
things were'ever brought into the account. 
And even circumcifion itfelf was no more 
but a fign appointed of God, as a feal of 
that righteoufnefs by faith which he had 
while he was yet uncircumcifed. 

In his epiftle to the Galatians, he pitches 
on the fame faith of Abraham as the only 
thing on his part which interefted him in 
the promifed blellings, and appeals to that 
original, or rather early, publication of the 
gofpel to him ; which he makes to confift 
in this, that all the nations of the earth 
fliould be bleffed in his feed ; and that 
none might imagine, that any nation or 
people dcfcending from him was to be 
fuch a general blefling, he obferves, that 
in the very terms of the promife the feed is 
limited to one perfon, who is Chrift* And 
all that lay hold' on this gracious cove- 
nant, by believing in Chrifl, arc bleffed 
T t 2 ivitb 
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wi/A believing Abraham, or blefTed as he 
was, in the way of believing the free pro- 
mife or gift of Chrift. 

This we find is the very gofpel this A- 
poftle preached, when he was fent by a 
ipecial commiiTion to the Heathen world: 
** Beat known to you," faid he, " men and 
^ brethren, that through this man is pro- 
" claimed unto you repentance, and re- 
" mifilon of fins ; and in him, all that be- 
" lieve, are juftified from all things, from 
" which you could not be juftified by the 
" law of Mofes." And what do they be- 
lieve who thus believe in Chrift ? Surely 
nothing but this, that God had fet him 
forth to be a propitiation; and " that 
" Chrift gave himfelf for them, to purify 
" to himfelf a peculiar people, zealous of 
" good works ; to walh them from their 
" fins in his own blood, and prefent them 
" pure and perfedl unto his heavenly Fa- 
" then" 

But it might be alledged, and very pro- 
bably it was, that there was an innovation 
made by the addition of the law, the in- 
ftrument of moral government. This, the 
Apoftle obferves, could not be the cafe; 
for the deed of conveyance, confirmed be- 
fore 
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fore by God in Chrift, could not be fet a« 
fide by the law, which was four hundred 
and thirty years after, and was added for 
anfwering quite different ends and purpo- 
fes. This he illuftrates and proves by the 
allowed principles of law and juftice among 
men ; for where a man's teftament is con- 
firmed by the death of the teftator, no 
man pretends to fet it afide. 

By the word the Apoftle ufes here, and 
which our tranflators render covenant^ and 
the margin teftament y we are led to an ob- 
lervation which merits peculiar regard. In 
the Old-Teflament language, there was 
only one phrafe, viz. C^R^t B^r/th, which 
was promifcuoufly ufed, either for God's 
deed, by which he, as it became his fove- 
reign grace, made a free gift of his Son, and 
eternal life in him ; or for mens covenants 
and mutual agreements one with another. 
Biit, happily for us, the New Teftament lan- 
guage clears up this feeming ambiguity. 
That language has two words, with two di- 
ftindl and appropriated meanings,and which 
are never confounded in that language, 5««'«w» 
is the deed of two or more agreeing on 
certain terms and conditions, as the very 
found of the word naturally intimates to 
all who underftand it. A/«9,xif is the deed 

of 
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of one fingle perfon making a conveyance 
of his property to another in fuch a man^ 
Her as he fees proper. The moft common 
way is by teftament ; but from the cSk€t 
of that deed to transfer property, it came 
naturally to be ixfed for any grant, or deed 
of conveyance, which has the fame effed. 
The laft of thefe terms we find con- 
ftantly ufed by the New-Teftament wri- 
ters when they fpeak of what we call God's 
covenant. And by the Apoftle's way of 
fpeaking, he feems to confider God s dia^ 
tbeh as a teftament, conveying the inheri- 
tance to fuch as he defigas for his heirs* 
This is by no means weakly fupported, by 
the uniform way of fpeaking of the con- 
veyance of eternal life, under the notion 
of an inheritance, riches, a kingdom, 
glory, honour, and immortality, conveyed 
to believers as children, and heirs, the 
children and heirs of God, and joint heirs 
with Chrift. 

' But here there occurs what has been 
thought an infuperable difficulty, viz. that 
God cannot die^ and therefore cannot con- 
vey by tejiatnent ; which, as the Apoftle tells 
us in another place, can be of no force fo 
long as the teftator lives. Our Apoftle gives 

the 
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the key to this in a Ihort hint. God*s ^uth>m 
was confirmed by God in Chrift. Nor is it 
of any moment that Chrift died not for jna- 
ny years after ; for he was the flain lamb, 
the true B^r/th, the facrifice for putting 
away fin, in which God refted, from the 
foundation of the world. 

But our Lord himfelf has perfedly clear- 
ed the whole of this aftoni£hing tranfac- 
tion, in the following words to his difciples, 
which very probably the Apoftle had in 
his eye, Luke xxii. 29. 30. " I appoint 
" unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath 
" appointed unto me ; that ye may eat and 
" drink at my table in my kingdom." Here 
are two difpolitions or appointments of the* 
fame fubjedl : The Father, the original* 
proprietor, makes a grant of the kingdom 
to his beloved Son, the mediator between 
God and man; through whom only the 
conveyance could be made to finners: and 
along with it the Son receives a command- 
ment, to do and to fufFer every thing that 
was necellary for putting away fin, and 
rendering it confiftent with all the divine 
perfedlions to raife up the dead finner to 
the pofleflion of eternal life. He, on his 
part, finifhed the work ^which the Father 

gave 
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gave him to do, cleared the grant, acquired 
a pcrfed right to the promifed inheritance^ 
and had all the fuUnefs of it lodged in his 
hand. Thus the deed of conveyance was 
confirmed by his death, and thereby made 
abfolutely irreverfible, and nothing is left to 
us but to enter upon poileflion ; which it is 
evident can be no otherwife done but by be- 
lieving the truth of the grant, and refting 
with becoming confidence on the faithful- 
nefs of the teftator, who ever lives a power- 
ful interceflbr, and a captain of falvadon 
to bring the fons of God into glory. And 
thus the whole terminates, as the Apoflle 
John has ftated it, " in that teftimony which 
•* God has given concerning his Son; which 
" teftimony, whofbever believes, has the 
" witnefs in himfelf ; but he that believes it 
" not, makes God a liar/' " And this is 
" the teftimony or record, that God hath 
" made us a gift of eternal life, and this 
" life is in his Son. He that hath the Son,*^ 
and entereth, by faith, or believing the te- 
ftimony, into God's B^r/th, "hath life; 
" and he that hath not the Son, hath not 
'' life/' 

1 6. Sacrifices 
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1 6. Sacrifices and Priejlhood. 

AMong all the odd whims fupcrftition 
ever brought into the worfliip of the 
Deity, there is hardly any thing which at 
firft fight appears fo abfurd as that of fa- 
crifice ; for how can it be fuppofcd, that 
the great creator and fovcrcign of the u- 
niverfe fhould be pleafcd with fhcdding 
the blood of animals, and the fmcU of 
burnt fat ; and fo pleafed, that, in confl- 
deration thereof, he fliould pardon the of- 
fences of man, turn away from his wrath, 
and forbear the vengeance juftly due to 
them. Nor is the folly pf fuch a perfua- 
(ion any where more (Irongly cxpofcd than 
in the flicred writings, particularly in the 
5 r ft pfalm. 

And yet it is certain, the pradlice univcr- 
fally prevailed, not only among the rude and 
ignorant, but more cf\)ecially among the 
moft knowing and civilized nations ; where 
it made the principal part, and in a manner 
the whole of their religious worfhip. Phi- 
lofophcrs and wife men faw, and expofed, 
the abfurdity of it. But it kept its ground 
notwithftanding, in fpite of all that reafbn 

Vol. I. U u could 
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could fay againft it. And no wonder it 
fhould; for it was powerfully fupported 
by an univerfal tradition, that it was of 
divine inftitution. This was carried yet 
farther, when the world loft fight of the 
creator, and took up with the vifiblc 
heavens, his agents, and fplit the feveral 
powers thereof into fo many deities. E- 
very deity they thought had ordered cer- 
tain beafts to be offered, and certain rites 
to be obferved in their worlhip ; and that 
fo ftridlly, that if any miftake was com- 
mitted, the effecEl of the whole would be 
loft. 

And furely it affords a ftrong prefump 
tion in favour of the tradition, that a prac- 
tice, which could never have entered into 
any man's head, Ihould become thus univer* 
fal ; and chat from the earlieft ages. For in all 
the hiftorics of the world, there is no hint of 
its firft inftitution. Where-ever the hifto- 
ry commenced, even in the darkeft»and 
moft fabulous ages, facrifices were always 
found among them. And no wonder; for 
indeed the practice appears to be very near- 
ly as ancient as the word itfelf, Cain and 
Abel offered their facrifices very early ; and 
though we have no record of the firft in*- 

ftitution, 
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ftitution, yet the divine acceptance of A- 
bel's facrifice is a fuiBcient document of it. 
Nor have we any reafon to imagine, that 
Adam had never offered even before that 
time, though there is no record of it, nor 
indeed of any others prefenting (uch offer- 
ings until the deluge. But the diftindlion 
then fubfirting between clean and unclean 
beafts, is more than a prefumption that 
the pradlice continued. Noah offered im- 
mediately after the deluge, and God was 
pleafed with it. Abraham built altars where- 
€ver he came, and offered facrifice ; Ifaac and 
Jacob did the fame. And when their de- 
icendents were brought out of Egypt, 
they had a law given them, wherein this 
was made the moft folemn part of their 
worfliip, and very particular dire(5lions gi- 
ven about it. 

During the patriarchal times, it appears 
that every man offered his own facrifice. 
There is no mention of any prieft in thofe 
ages, excepting only Melchizedeck, and he 
appears to have been an extraordinary per- 
fon, raifed up for aulwering the particu- 
lar purpofe of reprefenting the true king 
of righteoufnefs and peace, the great prieft 
over the houfe of God. Neither can I 
find any good foundation for what fomc 
U u 2 learned 
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learned men are very pofitive in, that the 
priefthood was confined to the firfl-bcmi 
of the family, and that none might offer 
but they. Surely Abraham and Jacob 
were neither of them the fixft-bom. The 
claim afterwards made upon the firft-bom 
of the Ifraelites flood upon another bottom; 
and the affuming the tribe of Levi, and 
confining the priefthood to them, was evi- 
dently an adt of fovereign authority. 

Whence the other natipns took the hmt 
of fetting apart a certain order of men 
for this part of their worfhip, is not fo 
eafy to fay. It could hardly come froni 
the Mofaic law, and the pradlice of the 
Ifiraelites ; efpecially if the men called by 
the title commonly given to priefts were 
really fuch ; and not, as David's fbns were, 
minifters of ftate, who are a fort of me- 
diators between king and people. Biit 
however that was, fuch an order of men 
were in every civilized nation ; each dei- 
ty had his own prieft or priefts ; and an 
office of great honour and credit it was. 
No man among the Heathen might offer 
his own facrifice, nor confult the oracles 
even in his moft weighty and fecret af- 
fairs, any more than one among the If- 
raelites ; among whom it was fo ex- 

prefsly 
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prcfsly forbidden, that the priefts found 
themfelves obliged to refift one. of the 
greateft of their kings when he attempted 
only to offer incenfe on the altar: and 
-their zeal was juftified in a very fenfible 
manner by God himfelf; the king was 
ftruck with leprofy. 

We have a number of inftances on re- 
cord, which at once prove the divine in- 
ftitution of this feemingly irrational piece 
of worfhip, and God's accej^ance of it, by 
fire from heaven confuming the iacrifices ; 
of which we need not give particular in- 
ftances^ efpecially as they were extraordi- 
nary cafes, and defigned to anfwer parti- 
cular purpofes. The fiireft way of adjuft- 
ing our notions of it muft be, a careful 
confideration of that fyftem of facrifica- 
ture, given with fiich folemnity by the 
miniftry of Mofes, by fpecial divine ap- 
pointment, and proved to have been fo by 
the mod irrefiftible evidence. The parti- 
culars are numerous, as diredled to aniwer 
all the particular cafes of offences, defile- 
ments, and pollutions, that were pardona- 
ble by that law: for fbme crimes, particular- 
ly idolatry, murder, and finning prefump- 
tuoufly, inferred unavoidable death. It 

will 
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will be fufficient for our purpofe to gather 
Tip the conftituent principles, and what we 
may call the eflentials of that part of wor*- 
fhip. 

To do this to any purpofe, we muft pre- 
mife, and carry along with us, what, I dare 
fay, will be readily agreed to, that the 
moft high God, the creator and proprie- 
tor of heaven and rarth, is fo perfedtiy 
blefTed and happy in himfelf, and fb. un- 
changeably fo, that his happinefs can nei- 
ther admit of augmentation nor diminu- 
tion. From which it neceflarily follows, 
that whatever laws or ordinances he impo- 
fes upon mankind, neither are, nor can be 
defigned for any advantage to himfelf, but 
purely for the benefit of his creatures, and 
promoting their perfedlion and happinefs; 
which, it is eafy to fee, muft go together, 
and keep pace with one another. And it 
would be very eafy to fliew, by an induc- 
tion of particulars, that every ordinance 
and command of his is calculated to give 
us fuch views of God, and what we have 
to hope or fear from him, as may form 
our hearts and fentiments in a fuitablenefs 
to thefe views, to diredl the conduct of 
our lives on the principles of true wifdom, 

the 
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the way that leads to final and perfect hap- 
pinefs, and to reftrain from fuch courfes 
as may mar or hinder our progrefs. 

That this was the defign of the whole 
fyftem of facrificature, fo minutely defcri- 
bed to us, appears very plainly from this 
fingle confideration, that the whole con- 
fifted of fuch offerings, as common fenfe 
would tell every man, could be of no man- 
ner of ufe to God, nor give him any plea- 
fure, farther than ^s they ferved to dif- 
play and forward his kind and beneficent 
purpofes to man. 

This will farther appear, from the pre-r 
paration that was made for this fervice, in 
the ftrudlure of the tabernacle firft, and 
afterwards of the temple, the only place 
where facrifices might be offered, except in 
extraordinary cafes. Thefe, on the mofl cur* 
fory view, appear to have been defigned for 
the place of God's refidence and abode a- 
mong that people ; nor could there well be a 
fuller intimation, and we may fay aflurancei 
of his gracious intention of dwelling among 
men, than giving fuch formal directions 
as he did to Mofes, for preparing a tent for 
Jiim to abide in, with the pofitive promi- 

fes 
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fes he made of dwelling and taking up lus 
abode there. 

But this was too momentous a point to 
be left to human fkill and contrivance; 
nor did perfedl wifdom think it luflScient 
to give Mofes, faithful as he was, verbal 
diredlions, but fhewed him a pattern which 
he was to copy, without the leaft devia- 
tion: " For fee," faid he, " that thou make 
" all things according to the pattern Ihew* 
** ed thee in the mount/' And there was 
great reafon for it. It was the pattern of 
heavenly things ; and a fenfible reprefentation 
of thefe, none but God himfelf knew how to 
adjuft. One cannot pafs this without taking 
notice of this interefting inftance of the di- 
vine condefcenfion. He perfedlly knew 
our frame ; what abfolute ftrangers we 
were to the fpiritual world ; that it wasim- 
poffible for us to form, not to fay any i- 
dea, but not fo much as any proper con- 
ceptions, of the ftate of things there, nor 
indeed any conceptions at all, until they 
were imaged by fuch fenfible things as we 
are, or may be, acquainted withj and 
which, if the images are properly chof(^, 
do by a very natural analogy lead us to 

what 
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vrhat we could never have otherwife come 
to the knowledge of. 

What thefe heavenly things were, of which 
the tabernacle and its furniture were de- 
iignedto be fenfible reprefentations, will be 
no queftion to any one who confiders the 
relation which fubfifts between the creator 
and his creatures ; particularly fuch crea- 
tures as all the children of Adam are, la- 
den with fin and guilt, and bound by the 
righteous fentence of the fovereign under 
death, which can imply no lefs than put- 
ting a final pciiod to the life they pofTefs, 
and are fo very fond of. Whatever fpecula- 
tions men who are at their eafe, and loth 
to be difturbed by melancholy profpeds, 
may Iboth themfelves with, it is evidently 
impoflible for any man, and I may add 
for any creature, to fay what will be 
the end of fuch criminals, until God, 
in whofe hand they are, fhall declare 
how he defigns finally to difpofe of 
them ; whether he will leave them to pe- 
rifh by that death they muft certainly 
once undergo, or whether, by an exertion 
of fovereign grace, he will raife them up 
to the poffefllon of a new and endlefs 
life. 
Vol. I. X X The 
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The merciful creator did not leave his 
poor helplefs creatures in fuch a difmal fi- 
tuatioii as that of a finner muft haveT)een 
in this uncertainty. No fooner had the 
poor creature fallen, than he kindly took it 
up, and cheriflied it with the revelation of 
his eternal counfels, and the Unchangeable 
, purpofes of his grace, founded in that high- 
eft inftance of it, the fending his own Son 
to be the faviour of the world, not mere- 
ly to beftow pardon, but eternal life upou 
all that would receive it at his hand. 
This conflitution of grace, which we call 
his covenant, containing an authentic ftate 
of matters between God and man, as it 
(lands confirmed in Chrift, is undoubted- 
ly the heavenly things which God defign- 
cd to exhibit in the tabernacle and temple 
fervice. And to fee how this reprefenta- 
tion is adjufted by the prophets and apo- 
(ties, is a ftudy which cannot be thought 
below the greateft, the wifeft, and mpft 
learned of mankind. 

We need only obferve how, in the ftruq- 
ture of the tabernacle and temple, and 
particularly the moft holy place, where 
none might enter but the high-prieft alone, 
and that but once a-year, is reprefented the 

true 
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true fanduary and tabernacle, that heaven- 
ly place, where the great high-prieft of 
the Chriftian profeffion minifters in the 
immediate prefence of God. The furniture 
of the temple, and efpecially of the mpft 
holy place, requires our utmoft attention. 
There were the fymbols of God's prefence, 
4nd a figure of the heavenly fandluary, . 
and the ftate of things there, imaged by 
perfect wifdom; his throne particularly, 
and his prefence there, to which all their 
religious fer vices were direded. And it is 
not to be doubted, that he exhibited him-^ 
felf there precifely as he had manifefted 
his glory to Mofes, in proclaiming his name 
before him, " The Lord God, merciful and 
" gracious," &c. It was fo ; for the ark 
with its furniture bore the name of the 
propitiatory, or mercy-feat, the image of 
what the Apoftle calls the throne of grace. 
There were the cherubims, the fame for the 
figure with thofe which were exhibited on 
thefirft revelation of the fyflent of grace at 
Eden. They who make thefe laft angels, and 
thofe in the temple figures of them, give but 
a cold and uninterefting view of him who 
inhabited them. For what is it to man, 
that God dwells among the holy angels ? 
X X 2 It 
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It is furely more for their comfort, that the "" 
face of a man is found in thefe figures, 
and united on the fame fide with that of 
the lion. Before thefe figures, and him that 
inhabited or dwelt in them, the tlood was 
fprinkled on the great day of atonement^. . 
under a cloud of incenfe. 

And now that I have mentioned the 
fprinkling of blood, it will be propel' to 
take in what the Apoftle obferves, Heb. ix. 
22. that almofl all things in that conftitu- 
tion were purged by blood. And indeed 
all things with which the finner had any 
concern; the tabernacle, the ajtars^ with 
all the veflels of the miniftry, and even 
the book of the law itfelf, were fprinkled 
with blood ; only the mercy-feat was not, 
hut the blood was fprinkled before it ; foF 
that being the exhibition of God's part, 
was perfedly pure and holy. The Apoftle 
concludes with a general affertion, that 
*' without Ihedding of blood there was no 
" remiflion;" which plainly imports, that 
Ihedding of blood was the way which God 
had appointed for putting away fin ; the 
only way indeed by which it could be 
done : but, at the fame time, a way in 
which it nfioft certainly fhould be done. 

From 
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From this general view, it feems to ap- 
pear, that the great creator and fovereign 
of the world is not fet forth in this fyftem 
as the avenger of fin, however juftly he 
might have been fo, nor as fuch an enemy 
to mankind, as that no good can be ex- 
pedted from him till his wfath is affuaged, 
and he pacified, and rendered propitious, 
by fhcdding the blood, and burning the 
flefh of poor harmlefs animals ; but, on 
the contrary, that he is exhibited there 
precifely in the fame light as in Jefus 
Chrifl, in whom he hath declared himfelf 
perfedly well pleafed. And the great 
point is not now, nor indeed ever was, to 
reconcile God to manj; that is done effec- 
tually: but to reconcile finners to God; 
which cannot be done but by knowing 
and believing the love of God to a perilh- 
ing world, manifefted and fealed by the 
mod unqueftionable token that could be 
given of it, in fending his only bpgotten 
Son into the world, that whofoever be- 
lieves in him fhould not perilh. 

Though the Heathen nations were great- 
ly miftaken in imaginings that their fa- 
crifices could atone for their fins, turn a- 
way the wrath of their angry gods, or 

procure 
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procure the bleffings they wanted j yet, by 
confidering the Jewilh ritual, and the par- 
ticulars of the divine inftitution, eveawith* 
out any farther view, there were mahy very 
valuable purpofes anfwere4 by it. One of 
the moft obvious is, a Handing caution a- 
gainft that darling principle of the wife 
men of this world, That there is no more 
neceflary to fecure the pardon of fin, and 
all the fruits of the divine favour, but re- 
pentance and reformation. The whole in- 
ftitution proclaims, that without fhedding 
of blo©d there is no remiffion : the offend- 
er who defpifed the eftablilhed . order, or 
even negledted the facrifice, and means of 
cleanfing, appointed for his cafe, died with* 
out mercy ; he was to be cut off from his 
people. It was «nly upon the appropriated . 
facrifice being prefented and offered ac- 
cording to the eftablifhed order, that the 
grant of grace had its effedl, that the of* 
fender's fin Ihould be forgiven him» 

Had there been no more in this but a 
bare divine appointment, ir muft have had 
the fame effedl ; for as pardon, without all 
queftion, is what the fdvereign may with- 
hold at pleafure, it muft have been free to 
him to grant it, on what terms, and in 

what 
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what manner he pleafed. There was no 
injury done the criminal, for he too was at 
liberty ; only he had nothing to hope but 
from the promife annexed to the facrifice, 
and that cut off all hopes in any other 
way whatfbever. 

Upon this principle, the finner who 
brought the facrifice, muft have proceed- 
ed. And that implies at once. the belief 
of the free and gratuitous promife as it 
ftood connedled with the fkcrifice, and an 
abfolute renunciation of all other methods 
whatever of attaining that favour. And 
thus he acquiefced in God's way of con- 
veying the blefling ; and in this very firft 
ftep refted his faith and hope on the gra- 
cious grant which God had made of par- 
don and life. 

Under the influence of this faith and 
hope, he brought his facrifice to the prieft 
whom God had chofen and appointed. for 
that oflice, and confeffed his fins over the 
head of the facrifice ; by which it was un- 
derftood, as it was exprefsly declared in 
the inftitution, that he laid his fin upon 
the vidlim ; and of courfe it was fubjecSled 
to the punifhment which he had deferved. 
: The prieft, by his oflice, was obliged to 

take 
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take hife faciifice off his hand, and along 
•with it his fin; not to beftainedor polluted 
by it, or loaded with the guilt, but to put 
it away, by offering the facrifice acc6r^ 
ding to the eftablifhed order: but from 
the time the facrifice was taken into the 
prieft's hands, the finner was free ; and if 
there was any error committed in the* of- 
fering, that lay upon the prieft, and not 
upon him ; only the dlinner flood by, and 
law the blood of the innocent bead fhed, 
and its flelh burnt upon the altar, an aw- 
ful reprefentation of what he had defcrved 
and muft have fuffered, had it not been 
for the unmerited favour pf a free and 
gracious pardon. 

It deferves our notice, that, from the 
time the confeflion was made over the bcaft 
intended for facrifice, and the offender's 
fin laid upon it, the vidlim took a new 
name from what was done, and was called 
Jin; and under that defignation had its 
blood, which we are often told is the life 
of the animal, poured out, and itfelf burnt 
upon the altar. By- this we are taught a 
very important leffon. That God never par- 
dons a finner but where he condemns and 
deftroys fin at the fame time. His perfeft 
goodnefs, as \yell as what we call his ju- 

(lice, 
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fticc, makes it abfolutely ncceflary, that 
fin, that great, and in effect only, evil in 
his .fight, Ihould be deftroyed out of his 
world. He has kindly concerted a way 
by which a reparation may be 'made be- 
tween the finner and his fin ; the finncr 
faved, and fin deftroyed* But if the fin- 
ner will not fubmit to this gracious provi- 
fion, there is no remedy ; he and his fin 
muft be deftroyed together. 

It cannot efcape the notice of the moft 
curfbry reader, that when the finner makes 
his confefi[ion over the facrifice, he of 
courfe acknowledges his having incurred 
the penalty of the law, and that he has no 
longer any right to his life, but in the 
virtue of the facrifice, and the promife of 
pardon annexed to it: and confequently, 
renouncing any title he might have had 
before the forfeiture, he lives ever after 
purely in the ftrcngth of the new grant 
conveyed in the pardon. 

I have not taken any notice of the fpe- 
cial folemnity of thefe facrifices by which 
the Ifraelitifli nation were entered into 
God's covenant, their daily facrifice, the 
great day of atonement once every year, and 
the particular facrifices of private perfons. 

Vol. I. y y Whatever 
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Whatever difference there was in the fo- 
lemnity, and particular circumftances fuit* 
cd to the feveral occafions, all of them a- 
gree in anfwering the fame ends and pur* 
pofes, to be fhadows, figures, and fenfible 
reprefentations of fpiritual and heavenly 
things, of the order and method v^hich 
the moft high God, in whofe hands all 
thefe things are, has eftablifhed for con- 
veying pardon and eternal life to fin- 
ners of mankind, and to be an exhibitiou 
of himfelf in that light in v^hich the A- 
poftle reprefents him ; " God in Chrift, rq- 
" conciling the world to himfelf." 

But, after all, it was impoflible the blood 
of bulls or of goats could take away fin. 
There was, the Apoftle juftly obferves, a 
remembrance or recognition made of it 
every year. Thefe therefore could never 
give perfedl peace to the confcience of the 
worlhippers, fenfible, that fin was growing 
upon them every year, nay, and every 
day ; which made the application to the 
inftimted means of purification nccefl[ary; 
and the provifion, not only of annual, but 
of daily facrifices, would not fuffer them 
I to forget it. Thus being weak, and una-' 
vailable, the worfhipper s faith and hope 

came 
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came to be naturally led to that new and 
better grant, which flands upon better pro- 
mifes ; where God is pleafed to take the 
whole burden upon himfelf, to write his 
law in the heart, to be their God, and 
to make them his people ; and fo effedhial* 
ly to put away their fins and tranlgref- 
fions, that they Ihall be remembred no 
more ; the grant of eternal life which he 
had fealed in the blood of his Son. 

And this leads us to another and eflen- 
tial weaknefs in the Mofaic facrifices, that 
the only proipife annexed to the moft ex- 
adl compliance was, that the fin fhould be 
forgiven ; and that amounted to no more 
than putting them in the fame ftate in^ 
which they were before the fin, thus for- 
given, was committed ; which reached no 
farther than a prefent world, and gave no 
fecurity at all againft a new forfeiture. 
Thus the worfhipper was held in conti- 
nual uncertainty even about a prefent life, 
and had no profpedl at all beyond the 
grave, but in the promife of that feed in 
whom all the families of the earth were to 
be blefled. 

This promife, the gofpel publifhed to A- 

braham, was carried down through the 
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whole duration of the Jewifh ilate, and 
was received and refted in precifely in the 
fame manner as the gofpel of Chrift is 
now, viz. by believing the promife, and ex- 
peding the bleffmg through the intercef- 
fion and mediation of a greate;r prieft, and 
an infinitely more perfe<5l facrifice* The 
faith of thefe worlhippers was not confi- 
ned within the narrow bounds of the Mo- 
faic facrifices ; but at the fame' time that 
they made their acknowledgements over 
the bead that was to be offered, and had 
their fins taken off*, and left in the hands of 
the prieft who was to offer it, they had 
their faith and hope fixed on the better 
promife of eternal life, fecured in the 
hands of the great prieft over the houfe 
of God, the true interceflbr aftd mediator 
between God and the finner. 

And this leads to a farther obfervation: 
When the Jewilh prieft took the fin of the 
people upon himfelf, he became furety to 
them that they ftiould be no more bur- 
dened with it ; but, on the contrary, 
Ihould be fecured in the promifed blefl[ing. 
And accordingly we find it v^as one eflen- 
tial part of his office, to blefs the people in 
the name of the Lord. This was done 

with 
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vrith the greateft folemnity when the high 
prieft carried the appointed blood into the 
holy place, and fprinkled it before the 
mercy-feat. 

This explains to us the title which the 
Apbftle gives our great high prieft, when 
comparing him with the Old-Teftament 
priefts. They were fureties of that cove- 
nant under which they miniftered, and 
were bound to do every thing neceffary 
for making good the promife contained in 
it : but our Lord taking the fins of his 
people upon himfelf, is furety of a better 
covenant ; better on account of the better 
promifes ; not fimply of pardon, but eter- 
nal life. And thus, he ftands bound by 
his office, not only to put away fin, but 
cfiecfhially to convey the promifed bleffing.. 
This is quite another, and incomparably 
greater thing, than what fome have refted 
the import of it upon, viz. to be furety to 
God for finners, and to make up the ho- 
nour due to God and his law, by his per- 
fedl obedience. Accordingly, when our 
great high prieft had efiedlually put away 
fin by the facrifice of himfelf, and enter- 
ed into the true holy place, the very pre- 
Icnce of God, with his own blood j he had 

all 
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all the bleffings ever God dcfigned for 
mankind, eternal life< with all that be- 
longs' to it, all that is neceflary for begin- 
ning, carrying it ori, and perfedling it in 
glory, lodged in his hands. 

Upon refledion even on this faint fketch, 
and yet more as it ftands in the record, it 
will appear, that our Lord's terms of dif- 
ciplefhip, to deny our/elves, to take up our 
crofs^ and to folloiv him^ are really no more 
than what every man who brought a fa- 
crifice was bound to, and, if he was in 
earneft, certainly did pracSlife. He renoun- 
ced all right or title to life, could have no 
dependence on any thing he had done, or 
could do, and betook himfelf to the free 
grant of pardon, and the new right to life 
there given him. 

There has been great fault found with 
a term commonly made ufe of in defcri- 
bing the effedl of Chrift's priefthood and 
facrifice, viz. his fatisfying the juftice of 
God, or the demands of his law. It is 
true, the word fatisfaclion is no where to 
be found in fcripture ; and perhaps fomc 
accounts which have been given of it 
are not altogether proper. But as there 
can be no doubt made of his having punc- 
"" tually 
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tually difcharged every part of the prieftly 
office, by taking upon himfelf the fins of 
all that come to him in this charadler, and 
thus being made fin for them^ as the Old- 
Teftament facrifices were, and according- 
ly binding himfelf to put them away, 
which he adtually did by his one facrifice ; 
and all this being done by the diredliqn of 
his heavenly Father, and in obedience to 
the command he received from him ; he 
thus finifhed the work which was given 
him to do, and perfectly fulfilled the 
terms on which the difpofition or grant of 
eternal life was made to him in behalf of 
a perilhing world. When thefe things are 
confidered, the term, making full fatisfaC' 
twtij is by no means improper. But when 
men are agreed in the matter^ it feems 
hardly becoming men of learning and can- 
dour to fall out with, one another about a 
word. 



1 9. The import of the nvord God. 

TH E often repeated promife of being 
, God to this or the other perfon or 
people, naturally leads one to confider 

vvrhat 
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what it is to be God to one. The very 
words carry in them an intimation of 
what is commonly obferved, that it is a 
relative term, and very different from an- 
other, which we render Lord. It is agreed 
by all, that Jehovah is an effential name; 
and it will be eafily allowed, that the Apoftlc 
John's is the beft tranflation of it, " He 
" who is, and was, and is to c6me ;" the ef- 
fential poffeffor and proprietor of being. 
Our tranflators have been very juftly com* 
plained of for rendering this by the rela- 
tive term, Lord^ after the later Jews, whofc 
fiiperftition not permitting them to pro- 
nounce this name, always fubftitute Adoni^ 
Lord^ inftead of it. But certainly they 
ought not to be followed by Chriftians. 

There would be the fame ground of 
complaint for rendering the original name 
Elahiwy which is plural, by the Angular 
word God, the origin and meaning of 
which is not certainly known, had not the 
writers of the New Teflament ufed a word 
of as uncertain derivation. And there are 
but two ways I know of by which the 
import of it can be afcertained ; either to 
have recourfe to the Old-Teftament name, 
pr to gather up the particulars which ar* 

found 
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found to be comprehended in this Ihort 
exprcffion of being a God to one. And if 
thefe two are found to agree perfeftly, 
we may be well afTured, that we have 
fallen upon the true import and meaning 
' of it. 

The original word (lands pointed Elo- 
HiM, Thofe who look upon pointing as a 
modem invention of the apoftate Jews, 
and with no good defign, and therefore 
difregard it altogether, read Elahim, 
and others Aleim : the letters are the 
fame, only afligning different powers. 

The word evidently carries a plural 
form ; and that has occafioned a variety of 
{peculations, many of them little to any 
good purpofe, and as ill founded. But 
when it is confidered how propenfe the 
people were to idolatry and polytheifm, 
the import of it cannot be the fame with 
our word God : for that would have led 
them to fpeak juft as the Heathen did; 
" The Gods do, or did, fo and fo." And 
perhaps this very word carried off, and 
brought into common ufe, without know- 
ing what was defigned and intended by it, 
might give countenance, if not rife, to that 
unnatural notion of many gods. 

Vol J. Z z They 
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They who are beft acquainted with the 
genius of the language, fliew a great in- 
clination to derive it fome how from ala^ 
an oath ; and fome, on no contemptible 
grounds, fay pofitively, that a word of 
precifely the fame letters fignifies SLjhvearer^ 
of one that gives or takes an oath; and 
which, they are pofitive, is the lingular of 
Elahim or Aleim. But then this fuppofes a 
plurality of Elahs or Ales. And indeed if 
there be not, it is quite unaccountable, how 
the creator of heaven and earth, the God 
of llrael, came to affume a plural name. 
Surely he who made the world, and taught 
the firft man the ufe of language, could 
eafily have found a word which could not 
be mifconftrudled or abufed as this plural 
name has been. 

This obfervation is confiderably ftrength- 
cned by the, other effential name, Jeho- 
vah, which is commonly joined with this, 
and has no plural ; which naturally leads 
one to think, that in the one undivided 
efTence there are fubfifting more Ales than 
one, who, for want of a proper word in 
the modem languages, are called perfons, 
very apt to miflead one into a notion of 
three beings fubfifting fcparately, which 

would 
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would be three Gods. Whereas, in the o* 
riginal language, there is one Jehovah, 
and three El ah i m, I fay three ; becaufe 
throughout the record they are found to 
be three ; the Father, the Word, and the 
Spirit; fhadowed and reprefented by the 
three agents in the material world, viz. fire, 
light, and air ; and very often called by 
their names: — " Our God is a confuming 
" fife;"—" The Word made flelh;"— 
" The true Light that enlightens every 
" man tiiat cometh into the world." 

But when all this is fuppofed, and even 
made good, the doubt remains, How and 
on what grounds thefe three take the name 
of Elahim ? And this will lead us to the fe- 
cond way I mentioned of coming at the right 
meaning of our word God\ by confidering 
what God does, or binds himfelf by pro- 
mife to do, when he undertakes to be God 
or Elahim to any one, or what they have 
to expedl who have him to be their £/fl- 
him. 

There are three words, or terms we find 
very frequently made ufe of, and applied 
to him, who is Jehovah Elahim; Kingj 
Father^ Lord\ all relative, and the relation 
intimated by them well known among 
Z z 2 men. 
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men. The great, and the only proper ufe 
of them is, to help ns to form our concep- 
tions of him, who is in himfelf abfolutely 
incomprehenfible ; that is in the way of a- 
nalogy ; what a king is to his fubjedls, a 
father to his children, and a lord or ma- 
tter to his fervants or Jlaves^ (for that is 
the original word), that Jehovah Ela- 
H I M is to thofe to whom he is Elahim. 
But fare none will imagine, that he is 
fiich a king, father,, or lord, as. men are 
to one another* All analogical or tranf- 
lated terms need a great deal of adjufting 
to reduce them to propriety ; and there- 
fore none of them can give the true im- 
port of the term which his perfedl. wifdom 
has feen fit to ufe. Could we conceive a 
kingdom or family where all the fubjecls 
are children of him who is lord or king, 
by uniting all the three, we might carry 
our conceptions a good way, but ftill 
greatly Ihort of the truth. 

There is another word commonly ufed a- 
mong men, and the import of it rather better 
underllood ; a Saviour^ Redeemer^ or Deliver* 
er\ which have nearly the fame meaning, 
though pcrlinps fome circumftantial dif- 
ference. Thofe who have ever read the 

Bible 
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Bible with any attention, muft have obfcr- 
ved, that this is often joined with Jehovah 
in the fame manner as Elahim is ; which 
naturally leads one to think, that they arc 
cither fynonymous terms, or fo nearly al- 
lied, that one cannot be without the o- 
ther. Thus particularly he promifed, and 
thereby engaged himfclf, to be the Elahim 
of Abraham and his feed, and as fuch to 
give them the land of Canaan for a pof- 
feflion. And in virtue of this promifc, 
he found himfclf bound to deliver them 
from the bondage and tyranny of Pharaoh 
and his Egyptians. Nor did he find him- 
fclf difcharged of this obligation, until he 
had put them in pofleflion of the promifed 
land. And on this foundation it is that 
he afTumes the title and rights of their 
Lord and King, tempered with the amiable 
and endearing title of Father. 

It is, I believe, agreed among all Chri- 
ftians, that the whole affair of old Ifrael, 
and particularly their deliverance from E- 
gypt, and being put into the poffcflion of 
the promifed land, was a type or figure, a 
fcnfiblc reprefcntation, of deliverance from 
an infinitely worfe bondage, under fin and 
death, and him who hath the power of 

death, 
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death, that is, the devil, who leads the 
^oor thought] efs race of Adam captives at 
his will. For this purpofe the only Son 
of God was fent to be the Saviour of the 
world. And to have a fair view of this 
divine name, we can have no better direc- 
tory than the conftitution of grace, as it 
was at firft revealed to mankind imme- 
diately after the fait, and catiied on from 
time to time by the miniftry of the Old- 
Teftament prophets, imtil it was perfed- 
ed in Jefus Chrift. 

There is one great point we are direded 
to by the Ifraelitiih covenant, or the grant 
of Canaan : That it Was made: to Abra- 
ham, the chofen head and father of that 
people, and confirmed by an oath ; a won- 
derful piece of condefcenfion ! And this 
we find always referred to as the reafon of 
God's gracious forbearance of that peo- 
ple under their manifold provocations. 
Through him, and in virtue of the pro- 
mife made to him, all the favours he be- 
ftowed were conveyed. Our Lord gives 
us the counter part, or what was reprefent- 
ed by it, in thefc words, formerly quoted: 
" I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my 
^^ Father hath appointed unto me ; that ye 

" may 
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** may eat and drink at my table in my king- 
" dom/' This is a key to the whole teftimo- 
ny of God, by which the frame of the con- 
futation, or what we call the covenant, 
of grace, is adjufted ; how the method of 
grace takes its rife, and is carried dn to 
the fiill completion of it, in bringing fin- 
ners, rebels, enemies, to be the fons of 
God, and in bringing the fons of God in- 
to glory. And could it be known when 
and how this grant was made to Jefiis 
Chrift, we Ihould, I believe, fee the true 
meaning of this very fignificant name £» 
lahim. 

That the plan of this divine conftitu- 
tion was laid in the eternal counfels of 
God, all Chriftians muft allow. They who 
believe the dodlrine of the Trinity, muft 
believe, that Father, Son, and Spirit, were 
equally concerned in it. It muft likewife 
be acknowledged, that Jefus Chrift, the 
Son, Or Word incarnate, was laid at the 
foundation, and on him the whole was 
built ; confequently that he bore that charac- 
ter from the date of thefe eternal counfels; 
and of courfe that the grant of eternal life, 
or the gift and difpofition of the kingdom, 
was made to him in that fame charader ; 

that 
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that is, in our low way of apprehending 
the thing, the three Elahim made a grant to 
oneof themfelves, fuftaining that charadler. 
And we are fure enough, that the grant 
flood on certain terms ; for the charadter 
he bore was that of a prieft, whofe prin- 
cipal bufinefs was, to put away fin by the 
appointed facrifice ; and in this cafe'it was 
by the facrifice of himfelf. His prieft- 
hood therefore muft be of the fame date 
with the grant. 

He was a prieft therefore of an order 
peculiar to himfelf, a prieft after the or- 
der of Melchifedeck ; that is, fuch a prieft 
as was at the fame time a king ; and, as 
the Apoftle explains it, king of righteouf- 
nefs, and king of peace. And we are well 
aflured, that the whole was ratified and 
confirmed by an oath, the oath of all the 
Elahim ; or, which is the fame thing, the 
oath of Jehovah : " Jehovah hath fwom, 
" and will not repent. Thou art a prieft 
*^ for ever, or an eternal prieft." And thus 
the Apoftle illuftrates the peculiar dignity 
of his priefthood above the Levitical, that 
he was made or conftituted prieft with an 
oath, Heb. vii. 21. 

This brings us diredlly to the native 
ftnfe of this divine name j and at the 

fame 
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feme time fliews it to be wifely chofen, 
and to carry in it what is of the utmoft 
importance to mankind ; every thing tliey 
want in order to their prefent and future 
happinefs. Literally it is the fw carets : 
and that neceffarily takes in what is fworn 
to; the whole fyftem of grace, and all 
that God has promifed to give to man^ 
kind in and by his bleffed Son. The very 
name carries in it the moft endearing view, 
one can poflibly iiriagine of any being, 
and a fund inexhauftihle of the ftrongeft 
confolation. 

It is in this view the Apoftle reprefents 
God's oath to Abraham. " He fware by 
f^ himfelf, faying, Surely, bkfling,! willbkft 
" thee." " — that by two immutable things, 
" wherein it was iixipoffible for God to lie, 
" we might have a ftrong confolation," &c. 
It might readily be faid. What is God^s 
fwearing to blefs Abraham to us ? Indeed 
it would be nothing,, were it not for the 
matter of that bleffing^ the feed to whom 
the promifes are made, and for the hop^ 
fet before ua in him % by flying to which, 
they who do fa, contraft a new relation tq 
this father of the faithful or believers^ 
i^rid thereby become Ixeirs of the fame pro^ 
. YoL.I, 3 A mifes^ 
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jnifes, and Jehovah (lands engaged to he 
their Elahitn as well as his. 



1 8. The Propitiatory^ or Mercy-feat^ 
Rom. iii. 25.; Heb. ix. J. 

BY comparing thefe two places toge* 
ther, we will eafily perceive, that die 
Apoftle means to tell us, that what the 
mercy-ieat was iij the tabernacle and 
temple, that Jefus Chrift is in the true and 
heavenly temple. Jejiovah Elahina dwelt 
between, or inhabited, the cherubims of 
glory, which fliadowed the mercy-feat; 
for fo they did with their wings tQUching| 
one another. And thus our Lord tells us, 
that he is in the Father, and the Father in 
him ; and that in Chrift, 2,% his reft, the Fa-r 
ther is well pleafed. His dwelling in the 
cherubims was the fenlible fign of his dwellr 
ing among the Ifraelites, and being their Er 
lahim. His' dwelling in Chrift is incompa-r 
rably more fo to lis, when he hath given 
his only begotten Son, and by him united 
Jiimfelf to this order of creatures. They 
who receive him as he is given, can have 
no dpub^ of Gpd s dwelling v\rith meq 
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lipdii eirth, and that Jehovah is their Ela* 
liim. 

But the title given by the Apoftle, both 
to the type and to the antitype, carries 
fomething farther in it ; not only the truth 
df the thing, but the reafon of it. •ixar-j/.Knr, 
which is the original term in both the paf- 
fages referred to, is more than 'ihm^i^^ The 
iirft is a propitiatory^ the laft is propitiation^ 
the fruit or effe6l of it. This may perhaps 
be the reafdn why, in Rom. iii. 25. (wherd 
•ix«$i»f>io*, inflead of a propitiatory^ is rendered 
^ propitiation) J our tranflators have infer ted 
the fupplenient to he^ which would have 
been needlefs had they kept by the nacivd 
import of the original word. A propitia- 
tory is that which makes the propitiation ; 
for that is the fame thing as making one! 
J)ropitious or gracious, who either had rea- 
fon to be offended, or from whom there 
was no reaibn to expevfl fuch favours. 

One needs no more but to read the hi- 
ftory of the old Ifraelites, to be affured^ 
that they had no reafon to expedl fuch ex- 
traordinary favours as werei fecUred for 
them in the promife made to Abraham* 
And they muft be ftranger*^ indeed to what 
obvioufly appears to be the ftate of man*- 
kind, who do not find incomparably left 
3 A a reafon 
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reafon to expecfl fuch favours as thi 
grant made to Jefus Chrift in their be-^ 
half; the grant, not only of the pardon 
of fin, but of eternal life, with all the 
perfe(5lion, glory, and happinefs, which 
attend it. That the great creator and 
fovereign of the univerfe fhould be thus 
propitious, and fhew fuch favours to fuch 
creatures, requires fuch a foundation to 
make it confident with perfedl wifdom, 
the highcft reafon, as none but he who is 
pofTefiTed of it, could either find, or lay: 
and firm and ftrong it muft not only have 
been, but appeared to men to be, which 
had the whole weight of the finneft faith 
and hope in God to bear. 

The aflTurance which Jehovah gave to an- 
cient Ifrael of being their Elahim, by fixing 
his throne, a throne of .grace, among them, 
even on this curfory view, appears to have 
been very great. But if we may fiippofe, 
that they underftood at the fame time 
what was reprefented by the ark, with the 
law in it, covered with the mercy-feat, and 
cherubims of glory, which were but figures 
for the time then prefent, and fhadows of 
heavenly things, they muft have had the 
fame views which we have now, of the 

new 
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hew head of mankind, defigned from e-*- 
teriiity the great prieft-intercefTor, the 
furety of the everlafting covenant or grant 
of eternal life. In him, the promifed feed, 
they would find the great propitiatory, 
' the true foundation and mean of convey- 
ance of all that favour and grace they re- 
ceived, or hoped to receive, from the hand 
of God ; and muft have feen, that the only 
way in which they or we can believe that 
God is, or will be, propitious, is faith, or 
a believing dependence on his blood ; by 
the llicdding of which, he finilhed the 
work that was given him to do, fulfilled 
the terms of the grant made to him, and 
made over the fame kingdom by his te- 
llamcnt to all who would receive it from 
his hand, and hold it in his right. 



19. Reconciliation. 

THE' diredl and immediate, and, I 
may fay, the neceflary, fruit and ef- 
fedl of a propitiatory, is propitiation. And 
when (Sod has fct forth his ever-blefled 
Son a propitiatory, it gives a firm and fure 
foundation for the ftrongeft confidence, 

that. 
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that (it is not, I think, proper td fay, h^ 
will b0 propitious, but that) he certainly 
is propitious ; that is, as he proclaimed. his 
name to Mofes^ "Jehovah Elahim, gracious 
" and merciful, long-fiiffering, flow to 
*^ wrath, and of great pktidiice, forgiving 
" iniquity, tranfgreffion, and fin." That 
this is a jufl account of thfe divine nature^ 
and which we may call his very elTqnee, ap-^ 
pears abundantly from this fingle eonfiderat^ 
tion, that, of hi^ own propcfr motion, with^ 
out any external motive, he proTided and 
efiabliflied the great propitiatory. And as 
that was eftabliflied from eternity in thcf 
unchangeable counfels of the Elahim, from 
the fame sera we muft date his being propi- 
tious* So that there never Was a time when 
he could be called an enemy to mankind) 
though they had deferved to be treated as 
enemies, becaufe they were really fo to 
him ; enemies in their - minds through 
wicked works* 

God indeed is faid to be " angry with 
" the wicked every day," and to have " re- 
" vealed his wrath from heaven againft all 
" ungodlinefs and unrighteoufnefs ftf men.'' 
But a father may be angry, very angry^ 
with his children, and fhew his writh by 

punifliing 
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punifhing them feverely for their faults j 
while yet he is fo far from being their e-» 
nemy, that this very anger, and the ftrong-? 
eft expreffions he can give of it, not only 
proceed from love, but are the ftrongeft 
evidence of his concern for their wel- 
fare. It would be enough to fay, that 
this is the very cafe with God j but there 
is more in it. The faults of childreu 
not only refle(5l difgrace on their parents, 
but are otherwife often hurtful to their iq- 
jterefts. But as creatures can bring no ad-r 
vantage to the creator by all the good they 
fan do ; fo neither can their wickednefs 
hurt him any farther than by marring 
the effedls of his love either in themfelves 
or others. And therefore the only reafon 
of his anger and wrath, muft be, concern 
for the good of his creatures, according 
to his kind and gracious purpofes fet forth 
in his blefled Son, the great and only pro- 
pitiatory, that fin may be deftroyed, and 
the finner faved. 

It will be proper, however, to obferve 
here, that there is nq foundation in all 
this for that very loofe affertipn, which 
fome people, for very obvious reafons, 
appear extremely fond of, viz. That 
God never punifhes an offender but with 
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a view to the advantage of the party fuf-f 
feriiig. Such is the eflential goodnefs of 
the great creator and fovereign of the u-f 
. niverfe, that he cannot but hate, w^ith the 
moft perfedl hatred, (if that expreflion may 
be allowed), all that kind of evil which 
goes under the name of Jin j the only evil 
he hates, and which he therefore will cer- 
tainly deftroy out of his world. He has 
indeed appointed, in his perfedl wifdom, 
a way in which fin may be deftroyed by 
the facrifice of his bleflcd Son, the great 
propitiatory ; and they who fincerely and 
heartily acquiefce in it, may be as fure of 
pardon and eternal life as God can make 
them. But if any finner will, in any in- 
ftance, make the God of truth a liar, and 
negledl his great falvation, he and his fm 
muft be deftroyed together* 

But however that may be, nothing c^n 
be more evident from the whole of the di-? 
vine conduct:, than that God is not, that he 
never was, nor indeed can be, an enemy td 
mankind : and therefore to talk of his being 
reconciled^ muft be rather fomething worfe 
than an improper way of fpeaking, as it 
has a native tendency to confirm a finner 
in that very injurious notioa of God, 
. which 
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which nothing but an evil confcience could ' 
ever have fuggefted, and is the occafion of 
all thofe doubts, fears, jealoufies, and evil 
furmifings, w^herein the ftrength of that 
aftonifhing fin of unbelief lies. There 
likewife lie the roots of that heart-enmity 
againft God, w^hich is the fpring of all fin. 
For fb long as wg confider him as an ene- 
my, how is it poflible we can love him ? 
The Chriftian duty of loving our enemies 
has a foundation both to recommend and 
enforce it, which can have no place here : 
it is the knowledge and belief of the love 
of God as manifefted in Chrift Jefus ; and 
that is the only thing that can deftroy our 
natural enmity, and plant the love of God 
in our hearts^ 

There are indeed feveral texts in our 
tranflation of the Old Teftament which 
feem to fpeak of God's being reconciled to 
finners. But by the mod curfory glance on 
the original and context, they only feem 
to do fo : for in thofe very cafes it plainly 
appears, that God is fo far from being an 
enemy, or ading as fuch, that the whole 
defign of thofe tranfa<5lions is, to convince 
felf-condemned finners of the grofs mif- 
take, and thereby to reconcile their hearts 

Vol. I. 3 B to 
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to him, by deftroying the very roots of 
their enmity againft him. 

This is the view which the writers of 
the New Teflament uniformily give of the 
bufinefs of reconciliation. The Apoftle, 
Rom. V. 10. dates the cafe plainly: "If when 
*' we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
" God by the death of his Son ; much more, 
" being recqnciled, we ftiall be faved by his 
" life." And yet more plainly, becaufe more 
fiilly, 2 Cor. v. 1 8. 1 9. 20. '' All things are of 
" God, who hath reconciled us to himfelf 
" by Jefus Chrift," &c. Thefe words need, 
no commentary. So far is God froiQ being 
an enemy, that his declared purpofe is, tg re- 
concile us to himfelf by Jefus Chrift. And 
he hath taken the moft kind and endearing 
methods to effedl it : Not contented with 
fending his bleffed Son into the world, the 
moft undoubted token of his warmeft 
friendftiip and tendereft love, he hath ajn 
pointed an order of rnen, whom the Apo- 
ftle calls amhajfadors for God, whofe office it; 
is to befeech and pray finners, in ChriiVs 
name and ftead, to be reconciled to God. 

This naturally leads us to a more parti- 
cular confideration of the method the wif- 
dom of God hath chpfenfor reconciling the 

wprid 
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world to himfelf ; very different indeed from 
that which the philofophers and wife men 
of the world have pitched upon. The wifeft 
of the Heathen had nothing either to aflift 
or fupport their reafoning powers, but 
fragments of old traditions, very imperfedl, 
and miferably mangled : and yet upon 
thefe we ihall find that all their fublimefl 
notions of religion were originally founded; 
and they muft either have made what they 
could of them, or have thrown up the 
purfuit altogether. Accordingly one, who 
was reckoned the wifeft of them, chofe the 
laft ; and attempting to put afunder what 
the creator had inleparably joined, contri- 
• ved a fyftem of what is called morality y in- 
ftead of religion. 

Our lateft philofophers, who ought to have 
known better, feem to value themfelves on * 
merely copying after this pattern; and 
what their predeceffors were forced into 
by their circumftances, they have made their 
choice. The knowledge of God was in the 
days of the former very low. As they had no 
convincing evidence that all things in theu- 
niverfc were once nothing, they could have 
no notion of the diftinguiftiing charadler 
of the ti-ue God, viz. the creator of heaven 
3 B 2 and 
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and earthj but what came by a faint tra- 
dition : yet this is the firft and fundamen- 
tal principle of all religion, that it is only 
by the fovereigh favour and grace of the 
creator that any creature can fubfift. The 
moll they could make of the charadler of 
Deity, was that of an univerfal monarch ; 
and even this they were forced to limit by 
fuch reftridlions as are neceflary among 
men for preventing the abufe of ablblute 
power. A wife and righteous moral go- 
vernor was the bed they could make of 
what they called God; and the meafures of 
his government were, rewards and punilh- 
ments, in fuch proportion as the philofo- 
pher thought right. 

Our moderns are nothing near fb excufe- 
able : for though they, no more than 
thofe, either know, or can fo much as i- 
magine, any power adequate to fuch an 
effedl as the producing a real being out of 
nothing ; though they neither have, nor pof 
fibly can have, any fatisfying evidence, that 
this univerfe was once nothing, or even in 
any other ftate than it has been in ever 
. fince there were men to obferve it; yet they 
boldly take it for granted, that all theft 
things are the works of that being which 
they call Gody and on this bottom build a 

fyftem 
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fyftem of what they call natural re- 
ligion, and fuch a plan of moral go- 
vernment as their Heathen predeceffors 
groped out for themfelves before them. 
And all their bufinefs is not fo much how 
to reconcile themfelves to God, as how 
to placate and reconcile a fovereign who 
has the greateft reafon to treat them as e- 
nemies. An arduous tafk this ! But the 
men are fo fully perfuaded of the all-fufE- 
ciency of their own rational powers, that 
they fcorn to have any recourfe to foreign 
afliftance, unlefs perhaps to xncn who 
have wrought upon the fame plan before 
them. 

Were men indeed as innocent as when 
the firft of the kind came out of the crea- 
tor s hands, the immenfity of perfedliori 
that appears in the works which the being 
we call God is fuppofed to be the author 
of, could not fail -to produce the higheft 
degree of efteem, the profoundeft awe and 
reverence. And if they were perfuaded at 
the fame time, that they owed their lives 
and all their enjoyments and pleafures of life 
to him, there would likewife befomething 
of gratitude. This would of courfe produce 
anfwerable meafures of love, were not the 

operation 
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operation marred, partly by the terrors of * 
majefty fo infinitely above them, but efpe- 
cially by the uncertainty of What they have 
to hope or fear from him, or how he 
means finally to difpofe of them. Innocent 
creatures can never arrive at fuch a pitch 
of arrogance as to claim any thing as their 
due; they find themfelves abfolutely in 
the hand of their creator, and know not how 
foon he may fee fit to put an end to their be- 
ing. This refledlion comes with redoubled 
force on all mankind, who certainly know 
they muft die ; and that looks fo like put- 
ting an end to their being, that the vpry 
thought chills the heart, cafts a damp up- 
on all the comforts and joys of life, and 
of courfe deadens gratitude, and leaves 
the heart in a ftate of cold indifference at 
beft : and fo long as they know of no o- 
ther life, nor any other way of living, jea- 
loufies and fears readily creep in, that, af- 
ter all God has done for them, he may yet 
be fo much their enemy, as to deprive 
them of all he has given. 

Though this temper is bad enough, and 
£0 immenfely fhort of that ardency of love 
which is ftridlly due to a benefacflor of fo 
much worth and excellence, it were well 

if 
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if the parties refentment ftopt there. But 
creatures made as we are, for a prefent 
world, and with hearts and fentiments 
formed \ipon the plcafures and gratifica- 
tions in the way of living here, will find 
it very hard to be deprived of them all, as 
death certainly will deprive us of all ; and 
will fcarcely be able to avoid wilhing, that 
the firft and bell of beings were fo much 
better, or more indulgent, as to continue us 
in the eternal pofleflion of what our hearts 
arc fo warmly attached to : and when wc 
are fure this cannot be, muft not the feeds 
of enmity be deeply planted there, though 
we dare not allow ourfelves to acknowledge 
them ? 

But none of the defcendents of Adam arc, 
or can be, in a (late of mere innocence. E- 
very creature of God was defigned to an- 
fwer ibme purpofe or other. While they 
do fo, they continue innocent ; but no 
longer; the leaft failure is criminal in fomc 
degree. Whatever other purpofes man was 
defigned to anfwer, it may not be doubted, 
that he flood bound in the ftrongeft man- 
ner to acknowledge his creator, and all 
his benefadions, with the natural ho- 
mage 
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mage of adoration, the warmed gratitude 
and love, and of courfe a hearty acquief- 
cence in every intimation of his will; 
which cannot fubfift without a thorough 
confidence in his wifdom and goodnefs. 
Where this is refufed, or even negle<Sled, 
the man becomes criminal ; and if he con- 
tinues in that way, becomes a rebel to the 
great fovereign. 

That all the children of Adam are fin- 
ners, is a truth fo obvious, and fo univer- 
fally acknowledged, that, it would be idle 
to fpend words on it. For however earneft 
we may be in afferting our innocence in 
particular inftances, none werq ever yet 
found fo mad as to ftand upon their abfo- 
lute innocence ; and if we once admit that 
we are finners, it follows of courfe that wc 
are abfolutely at the creator's mercy. It is 
without all difpute free to him either to 
pardon or to punifh. But, all things confi- 
dered, it will be found infinitely more 
probable, that he will punifh. His very 
goodnefs ferves to make it neceffary : For 
how can a being, who perfedlly hates, and 
cannot look upon this evil, fuflfer it in his 
world? At any rate, we can never be lure he . 
win pardon, unlefs he fliall tell us fo ; nor 

bow, 
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how, and on what terms he will do fo, but 
by the intimation of his will. Thofe who 
know God's perfedl goodnefs, and abhor- 
ence of fin, will find all the reafon in the 
world againft it. Sin, we arc fure, mud 
be condemned and deftroyed; and how 
that can be done without condemning and 
deftroying the finner, is beyond the reach 
of created wifdom to fay. 

There lies the foundation of that enmi- 
ty fo deeply inlaid in the heart of every 
child of Adam, until they are reconciled to 
God. It is not, I believe, in the power of 
any creature, but certainly it is not in the 
power of man, to love or hate at pleafiire, 
and merely bccaufe he chufes to do fo. 
There muft be fomething in the objedl 
that determines us either way, and touch- 
es the heart in a manner that is not always 
eafy to be accounted for. We naturally, and, 
I think, one may fay, ncceflarily, love 
what appears good, and in the fame man- 
ner hate what appears evil. No body will 
deny, that God is perfedlly and abfolutely 
good, and worthy of the higheft meafure 
both of our efteem and love. But abfo- 
lute goodnefs, however it may approve it- 
felf to the judgement, never touches the 

Vol. I. 3 C heart, 
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heart, unlefs we find our own intercft in 
it. Until we believe that God is good 
to us, and according to our notions of 
goodnefs too, the higheft approach to him 
goes no further than a cold approbation. 
But if we perceive, or imagine we per- 
ceive, any thing in his character inconfift- 
ent with what we find our pleafure in, it 
is impoffible we can be pleafed with him } 
and fo much as is wanting of that, fo 
much enmity muft be found in the heart, 
however carefully concealed. And fiich is 
the ftate of every heart where the love of 4 
prefent world is the ruling paflion. But 
if one comes ferioufly to believe, that 
however good he is in his general charac-^ 
ter, he is an irreconcileable enemy to fin j 
he will eafily believe what an evil coq- 
fcience fuggefts, that the finner has no-i 
thing to expedl but everlafting deflxuc- 
6lion from his prefence. 
• How hard it is to reconcile a finner to 
God, we may eafily judge, by the meafiires 
which infinite wifdom has taken to ac- 
complilh it, and the little fuccefs they 
had with the generality of mankind. Se^ 
neca tells us of a love-charm prefcribed 

• by 
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by an old philoibpher, If you nvant to he he- 
loved^ love. And it is the only means thate- 
ver did, or ever will fucceed. It is the way 
perfeifl wifdom has taken to reconcile fin- 
ners, enemies to God in their minds, and 
root out thofe fears, jealoxifies, and mis- 
givings of heart, fuggeftedby an evil con- 
fcience, and the love of a prefent world \ 
which are fo ftrong, that we may boldly 
fay, nothing but the knowledge and belief 
of the love of God as manifefted in Chrift, 
can effedhially balance the heart againft 
them, and recover it to God. 

Much has been faid by men at eafe of 
the divine placability, and the mercy and 
companion fo eflential to his perfect nature. 
But when all is faid on that fubjedl that can 
be faid, our hope can rife no higher than a 
bare poflibility ; it may be, that the God 
whom we have fo long and fo fhamefuUy 
affronted, may be fo good as to pardon us. 
But it may alfo be^ that his wifdom may fee fit 
to punifh us ; and the probability certainly 
lies on that fide. But fuppofe we fhould 
carry it as high as the mofl fanguine hope 
can go, and that we might be fure he will 
pardon all that is pafl, what would be the 
effeft of it ? A bare pardon can only re- 
3 C 2 ftore 
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Here us to the cafe we were in before the 
fin was committed ; but gives no fecurity 
againft after finning, and the puniftiment 
that it will deferve ; which mufl of courfe 
be greater, as the provocation is higher. 
Nay, and if we fiiould be even fecured a- 
gainft that, the effedl could only be, lea- 
ving us in the quiet pofiefiion of a prefent 
life, and what we can make of a prefent 
world : and to that we know death wiU 
very foon put a final end ; and there is an 
end of all our hopes, unlefs we have die 
profpedl of another Ufe, after thefe bodies, 
which make an efTential part of the man, 
are diflblved into inanimate dufl. 

Much has been faid of the natural im- 
mortality of the foul : It is a fpirit, and 
fpirits cannot die, as animals do, by a 
diflblution of the component parts. But 
death and annihilation are two different 
things : and, notwithftanding the very 
pofitive affertions of philofophers ancient 
or modem, we are very fure the foul is 
not the man, but a component part of 
him ; and however it may fubfifl: after fe- 
paration from the body, the man, the 
child of Adanj, is dead, and can never 
live more, unlefs foul and body are again 

united. 
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united. A feparate foul is a being of a 
quite different kind ; and how it fublifts 
and lives, what its bufinefs is, and wherein 
the pleafures and enjoyments of that life 
lie, the wifeft philofopher may imagine, 
but really can know no more of, than the 
moft ignorant peafant. 

Thefe fort of views, it is evident, are 
by much too faint to balance the heart a- 
gainft the lofs of a prefent life, and all the 
comforts we prefently poffefs, or might 
hope to enjoy, if we cpuld be fure of the 
continuance of it : fo that, upon the whole, 
we fliall have more reafbn to be difpleafed 
than delighted with the profpedl ; and of 
courfe find nothing to endear to us the cha- 
ra6ler of the fbvereign difpofer of all. But if 
we could be fure of another, a better and 
happier life to continue for ever, after death 
has put an end to this Ihadow of life we 
derive from Adam, the cafe would be 
greatly altered, and the divine charader 
appear in fuch an amiable light, as would 
at once captivate the heart into the warm- 
eft fentiments of gratitude and love. 

But this is an aflurance that none but 
God himfelf can give ; and he has given it 

in 
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in the moft endearing manner in the record 
he has made, and the teftimony he has gi- 
ven concerning his Son : For this is the 
record, that he has given us eternal life ; 
and, for greater fecurity, lodged it where it 
muft be perfe(5lly fafe, even in the hands of 
his blefledSon ; lodged it as certainly there, 
as he has fent his Son to be the faviour of the 
v^orld ; and not only allowed, but command- 
ed, every man, without exception, to receive 
him, and to truft in him, not only for psu:- 
don, but eternal life, in a perfecft conformity 
to the ftandard of perfedlion, Jefus the Son 
of God, exalted as he is at the right hand 
of the Majefty on high. If we know this 
Jefus, and truft him as he deferves, wc 
muft know and believe the love of God to 
us, and love him who firft loved us. 



20. Regeneration^ and Eternal Life. 

TH E grace of God which brings fal- 
vation, and his love to man, have 
appeared in fuch a ftrong and furpri- 
ling light, in the gift he has made of 
Jefus Chrift, with not only pardon, 
but eternal life in him, that it is 

quite 
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quite aftonifhing how any finncr that 
hears the report of it^ can be hardened to 
fuch a degree of perverfenefs, as to ne- 
gledl fo great a falvation. But experience 
afHires us it is a common cafe, and none 
of us need go farther than ourfelves to 
feel it. Our Lord lets us in to the my- 
ftery of it. The love of God, wonderful 
as it is, is not to be perceived but in 
Chrift ; who hath affured us, " that no man 
" can come to him, unlefs his heavenly 
"Father draw him;" or, in other words, 
" that no man can believe in him, unlefs it 
*' be given him of the Father." And the rea- 
fon of this he likewife gives, viz. that none 
of the children of Adam have life in them- 
felves, but are dead in trefpafles and fins, 
until they are quickened with that new life 
which is lodged in his hands. There is 
hardly any thing that the men of the world, 
even the wifeft of them, are more loath to 
believe : but what our Lord told Nicode- 
mus, though it feemed an iaconceiveable 
thing to him, yet is moft certainly true, 
** That unlefs a man bp bom again, he 
" can by no means enter into the king- 
^* dom of heaven;" and that is the fame 
with obtaining eternal life j which cannot 

be 
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be but by entering the child of Adam in- 
to the fpiritual and eternal world. 

That there is a fpiritual and eternal 
world, completely provided for the fubfift- 
ence and entertainment of created fpirits, 
its natural inhabitants, is as certain, as 
that there is a God, and fuch beings as 
created fpirits. But of that world we never 
had known, nor yet can know any thing, 
with tolerable certainty, but by report, and 
the teftimony of fuch as are acquainted 
with it. We have no correfpondencc 
with any of the created inhabitants, and 
can have no information but from him 
who has given us hopes of being admit- 
ted there. He has given information fb far 
as we are capable of receiving it ; but that 
can be no further than human language has 
words to exprefs, or than our world hath 
images to convey, fome notion of thefe un- 
feen things : for direct ideas we neither have, 
nor can have, of any of thofe things which 
cannot be imaged. From what falls under 
our obfervation in the fenfible and ratio-» 
nal world, all our defcriptive terms are, 
and muft be taken 5 and all the knowledge 
we can receive of that unfecn world, muft 
fubfift in pure analogy, and the refem-^ 

blance 



blanCe #hich this of. ours bears to it^ Aad 
in this view we are diredldd to .confider it 
as A defigned figure, or fcnfible rtjotfcu- 
cation, of eternal andiihfeen things^ : . 

We can fay nothing about life or being 
father than we can gather from what we en- 
joy of them; but the things themfelves are 
a^ ttiuch myftery to lis as creation out of 
nothings We may know how we came into 
this world, and entef upon life^- how we 
are fupported and liiaifttained in the pof- 
fcffion of it; and how we are fitted and 
qualified, by the powers bdlongihgtoit, for 
the bufinefs and enjoyments of life: and 
that is all we have- any concferrf-with; the 
giving and diipofelof life are entirely in the 
hand of the creator; 

TKe life we tidw enjbjr Wi^ - originally 
lodged 1ft tihe hands of our firft father, 
and from him derived down to all his po^ 
fterity in the cotirfe'of what wendall ordi^- 
nary generation^ the only methM of en- 
trance into this world. In this way all 
the powers neceifary for living, for taking 
in the proper food and nourifliment for 
lupporting life, and raifing the man to his 
proper degree of ftature, and ftrength of 
body or mind, are cbnveyed. But all de- 
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pends on the connexion eftabliihed be- 
tween U5, and the material fyftem in which 
we fubiifl ; the heat and light of the fun, 
and thcidr. we conflahtly breathe in. When 
this connecSlion i$ broken, though there is 
not any particle loft, Jiifeis at an end ; the 
man dies; and the curious bodily ma- 
chinery is crumbled into its original duft. 
Nobody will imagine th^ fpirits can 
be fupported in lift by the iame means 
that our bodies are; but it would at once 
be a very grofs and dangerous miflake, 
to think that life is elTential ta^them; 
or, which is the fame thing, that they 
have life in themfelves. There i& a fpiri- 
tual fyftep}^ as well as a material one, and 
it is in dependence on, and conne^on 
with, that fyftem, that fpirits live. TherCj 
we are told, is fpirit anfwering our mate- 
rial airl; and in the qriginal languages there 
is but one word; for.^bothf There alfo is 
the light of life, and. that fpiritual warmth 
and heat in which life confifts j all of them 
as neceffary for fupporting the life of a 
fpirit, as the material light and air are for 
fupporting thq natural life. Whenever this 
connexion is broken, the fpirit muft die; 
that is, though the fubflance of it conti- 
jjuei? the fame, yet it muft be incapable of 

everting 
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exeiidng the proper fun<5tions of the Ipiri- 
tual life ; or, to fay the thing in the mod 
proper terms human language affords, it 
cannot live upon God, and take in the 
pleafures and gratifications, the comforts 
and joys, which are to be found in him, 
who is the very life, and, we may fay, the ^ 
only fubftance of the fpiritual and eternal 
world. 

That this is the very ftate in which all 
the children of Adam are naturally found, 
none, I think, needs to be told. They who 
doubt of it, need only try what they can 
make of God, of the happinefs, pleafure, 
and joy, which are certainly td be found 
in beholding the glory of God, and in 
the fenfe of his friendfliip and love ; and 
they will find themfelves abfolute ftran- 
gers to that way of living. Sin made 
the leparation between the creator and 
our firft father ; and the infurmountable 
diftance has been continued and kept up 
by the fame unhappy means. In his 
great goodnefs he has provided a way for 
defbroying fin, and faving the finner. The 
fulnefs of life is lodged in Jefus Chrifl, 
who is the head of mankind in the fpiritual 
and eternal world, even as the firft Adam 
was in this ; and the fpiritual life muft be 
3 D 2 conveyed 
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conveyed from him in a manner fomediing 
analogous to the conveyance of this nam-* 
ral one. And thence arifes the name of 
regeiwratioa, and the nttv birth ^ the way in 
which the Apoflle faith mankind are ia- 
ved: Tit. iii. 5. 6. ^ Not by works of ri^-? 
" teonfnefe which we have done, but ac- 
" cording to his mercy he iaved us, by the 
" walhing of regeneration, and renewing 
" of the Sprit ; which God, in his love 
^^ and kindne& to man, iheds or pouri 
^' out abundantly through Jeius Chrift die 
" Saviour." . 

How the conveyance of life is made, ci- 
ther in the one birth or the other, is no 
more pofEble to be apprehended, dian how , 
life was given to the firft man. In the natu- 
ral birth into this external world, however 
. the body may be formed by the mediation 
of material mechanifm, it is, I believe, al- 
lowed by every body, that there is an in- 
terpofal of divine power equivalent at leaft 
to that by which being was firft given to 
all things. The fecond birth, by which 
the children of Adam are bom again, into 
the fpiritual world, we find defcribed in 
the fame terms : It is faid to be a ne^ crta" 
tiotiy tlie ivorkmanjh'tp of God ; and the ,ef- 
fe<5l of it is ftyled a new creature. 

I 
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I know not why men fhould have b^n 
fb loath Co admit the native and proper 
fenie of thefe terms, and fo anxious to 
have them ranked in the cla6 of ftrained 
and high'-fbunding metaphors, unlefs it 
be, diat they cannot reconcik proper 
creation, of the interpofal . of creating 
power, with their darling plan of moral 
government : and they are indeed in- 
coniiftent; for the Apoftle expreisly opr 
pofes faving by works of righteoufhefs, 
to faving by regeneration and the renew- 
ing of the Spirit, And how can they be 
faid to be bom of God, and born of the 
Spirit, as the only way by which finners can 
be entered into the fpiiitual and eternal 
world, if there is not an exertion of the 
fame power which entered them into the 
material world, by the firft, and what we 
call the natural birth ? 

But the evidence does not ftand fingly 
on the words and terms which perfect wif? 
dom has chofen, though that ought to 
carry full convi<ftiori ; the very nature of 
the thing reqiiires fuch. an interpofal of 
divine power. The two worlds into which 
the firft and fecond birth enters men, are 
eflentially different, even as different as 
God and the creature j confeq^iently, the 
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way of liYUig, and of covulfe the principle 
we call Itfc^ which fits and qualifies the 
creatnre for dther ilation and way of living, 
nmSt be equally difierent. The life conveyed 
firom the firft man enters us into this pre- 
fent world, and qualifies us for the way of 
Uving here, viz. living upon the creature: 
A life which the curfe of God reds upon, 
and will certainly deftroy; and a life 
which is fo fiu* fi'om fitting us for living 
as fpirits do, living on God as children do 
on their father, that it is utterly inconfiftent 
with it, infomuch that no man can enter 
upon this new life, but by crucifying, mor- 
tifying, and renouncing the former : " Flefh 
^^ and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
^ God." The love of a prefent life and of a 
prefent world, the conftituent principle of 
the child of Adam ; and the love of CJod, 
the conftituent principle of the new crea- 
ture ; are utterly inconfiftent, and de£bx>y 
one another. 

That thefe are refpedively the confti- 
tuent principles of the two lives conveyed 
to us by the firft and fecond birth, the 
experience of many thoufand years, even as 
many as the world has ftood, abundantly 
proves. The Spirit of God conveyed 
ugh Jefus Chrift produces the one, the 

fpirit 
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fpirit of the world, indited the fpiiit which 
works in the children of difobedience, in- 
fluences the other. >]ature can rife no 
higher than to take in the , report of the 
life which the fpirit of Chrift gives, and 
to balance it by the powers of reafon: and 
tho' reafon will give its verdict on Chrift's 
fide; yet it has not fufficient flrcngth to de- 
ftroy the love of the world, and the appe- 
tites and paffions raifed and employed un- 
der it. The ftrong man armed will keep 
the houfe, until a ftronger than he comes; 
takes away his armour, cafts out his fluffy 
and fits it up for himfelf. And the power 
that is neceffary for that purpofe, or fb 
much as to bririg a ehild of Adam to be- 
lieve in Chrift, and of courfe to live by 
him, muft be the fame, as the Apoftle tells 
us, that raifed Up Chrift from the dead. 

But, fay our wife men, there can be no 
new creation, nor new birth here, but 
only a metaphorical one ; for there is no 
new fubft^nce created, nor any new fa- 
culties given, only the old ones are re- 
fined, and diredled to their proper ob- 
jcdls. Should we fee one of thofe animals 
we are beft acquainted with, taken from 
;he plough or^the pafture, transformed into 
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a man, and endued with a capacity £ot en« 
tering into all the tefineitients of metaphy-' 
fical, and the mod ilbflruf^ partB of natu^ 
ral philofophy, We would readily iay thcrt 
*7a» a new creation: attd* yet^ if Jefus 
Chrifl and his apollles do not deceive us^ 
the natural orianimal man,. the mere child 
of Adam, who is at his highell: only a li- 
ving foul, is really as ibcapable of liying 
as fpirits doj. until hq is( j^ansfotmed in 
the fpirit of his mind by date Spitit of life 
conveyed by Jffus Chrift . the qr^atoTi 
By what falls under our ien&fc in the ani« 
mal or vfegetuble creatidil, -^e ,^r6 fible. to 
diftinguifh one fpecies from another, and 
to obferve whateyer fupematural changes 
may be made in any of them. But fpirits 
are not the objects of our bodily fenfes 9 we 
know nothing of their fubftailce, and but lit- 
tle of their properties and powers j and from 
the fuperficial knowledge we hive of their 
pature, are apt to imagine they are all of 
one kind : though, for any thing we know, 
they may be as diiferentfrom one another, 
according to the feveral purpofes they are 
defigned to anfwer, as the feveral kinds of 
animals are. Human fouls are evidently 
a ver^ low, if not the loweft clafs of all, 

defigned 
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deflgned to a(Sl not only in conjundlion 
with, but in abfolute dependence on, grofe 
material bodies. The perceptive powers, 
on which all our knowledge is founded, 
extend no further than material objedls, 
and what we are confcious of in ourfelves, 
and a prefumption that other men are like 
us. Our adlive powers are in the fame 
manner very limited. The whole of the 
fpiritual world lies fo far beyond our reach, 
that we can make nothing of it, until he 
who breathed or infpired the breath or 
ipirit of life into the iirft man, infpires or 
conveys the fpirit and life of Chrift, and 
cither gives new powers and faculties, or 
enlarges and new-moulds the old ones, in 
a luitablenefs unto the plac« and ftation 
they are advanced to in Chrift, fo as to 
enable them to perceive fpiritual objedls, 
to judge of their worth and excellency, 
and to find their pleafure, happinefs, and 
joy, in God, through the Lord Jefu» 
Chrift. 

Could we make out a defcription of this 
fame fpiritual world into which the chil-^ 
dren of Adam are entered by the new 
birth, of the way of living there, the 
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buimefs and emplpyments of the inhabit 
tantSy their enjoyments and happineis in 
the all-fuffidency of Jehpvs^ it woiil4 
fippear > with CQnYincing evidence, diat 
there is in every reipedt as proper creation 
in the new birth as in the old. But this is 
as impoilible as it is to give a detail of the 
fulnefs and all-fufficiency of that God whp 
is all in all there, yea, tjie very fubftance of 
that world, and of the happinefs that thoie 
who are entered there mufl find in him 
who is love, and appears in that aniiable 
charadler to all the inhabitants ; for they 
are all his children through Jefus Ghrift. 

This the Apoftle John celebrates, as at 
once the ifarongefl evidence, and the moft 
endearing commendation of the love of Gkxl, 
I John iii. i. And well he might. It was 
much that the great proprietor and fbve- 
reign of heaven and earth ihould conder 
fcend to pardon finners, rebels, enemies j 
it was more, that he ihould make them a 
free gift of eternal life in his own blefled 
Son, and thereby juftify them from all 
things, from which it was impoffible for 
them to be juflified by any law that could 
^ given, or any meafures of moral govern- 
fuent ; but the endearing manner in which 

the 
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the gift is conveyed crowns all : ^' Behold ! 
** what manner of love the Father hath 
" beftowed on us^ that we fhould be cal- 
•* led the fons of God?" The higheft ti- 
tle, the neareft and moft endearing rela- 
tion, and at the fdme time the happieft ; 
for the Apoftle's conclufion is out of dis- 
pute, " If children, then heirs ; heirs of 
•* God, and joint heirs with Chrift/' 

Men may adopt ftrangers into their fa- 
mily ; they can give the rank, and a right 
to the inheritance of the family : but they 
cannot give them the fpirit of children ; they 
mud take them as they find them* But it 
does not become him who is perfeiSl in 
underflanding and wifdom to adopt at 
random. When he confers the relation 
and rights, he at the fame time gives them 
the fpirit of children^ and forms them into 
a meetnefs for the dignity of that ftation^ 
and a capacity of enjoying the inheritance i 
" For we know^ wheii he the bleffed and 
" glorious Son t>f God fhall appear, we 
" fhall be like him t ^ov we fliall fee him 
" as he is." To be ixiade like the bleffed, 
the glorious Sdn of God ! who is " the 
" brightnefs or fhine of the Father's glory, 
*' and the exprefs image of his perfon," is 
3 E a furcly 
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furely to be made as like God asitispoffible 
for a creature to be. And muft not thefe be 
an order or fpecies of beings very different 
from the natural children of Adam, whcr 
bear only the image of that earthly man ; 
living fouls, or rather living bodies, and no 
more ; or, as the Apoftle defcribes them^ 
" fenfual, having not the Spirit." 

Thus there is made, and thus only can 
be made, an effedlual provifion againfl a 
difficulty which has very juftly puzzled th& 
wifeft moral governors f vrhen it is fit to 
pardon, and v^hen to puniffi, offenders and 
criminals. It i^ not enough to fay, as many 
who reckon themfelves very wife take upon 
them to fay, that the penitent ought to 
be pardoned, and the impenitent punilh- 
ed. But what wifdom can determine with 
any certainty who are truly penitent ? and 
yet more, what fecurity can be had of luch 
a mutable and weak being as man, that he 
fliall not on fome new temptation fall into 
the fame crimes ? An experiment was made 
on the mod perfedl man that ever was ; 
and after his fhameful failure, who of his 
pofterity could be fit to be trufted? There 
was indeed one, and only one ; but he had 
the fulnefs of the Divine Spirit dwelling in 

him ; 
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kim ; and iiothing can fecure the crcaturtf 
but the fame Spirit* 

21. The, Spirit i and Infpiration4 

THE Apoftle has faid fo exprefsly^ 
" that if any man has not the Spi- 
•' rit of Chrift, he is none of his," that, 
none who know any thing of Chrift dare 
venture to deny it t nor indeed will any 
doubt of it, but fuch as flatter themfelves 
they can do well enough without him ; or 
at leaft that they need no more but to 
have the terms of life propofed to them, a 
law which fhall give life, by the obfervance 
of which they are to work out their own 
falvation. But, unhappily for them, the A- 
poftle knew of no fuch law ; for he tells us 
very exprefsly, there was no fuch law exift- 
ing in his time ; and in his time the way of life 
was finally adjufted and fettled. And hence it 
appears certain, that if there is any law now 
among men which pretends to convey life to 
the obfervers of it, or gives them any hope 
in that way, it can be none of God's ma- 
king. He has left no poffible way to e- 

ternal 
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tornal life, but the free fovereigii gift hd 
has made of it in his Soil ; rior any other 
tvay of conveying life, but by his Spirit. 

The record we have in our hands of^ 
God's ways with man is, from the begin- 
ning to the end of it, {xi full of' the fame 
Spirit, that there is no getting rid of the 
term, without abfolutely reje<5ling the 
whole record. But the , word happens to 
be ufed there, and yet more in common 
language, in very different fenfes, which 
has given Occafion to very different con- 
ftrudlions of words which feem to be in 
themfelves vei'y plain ; and thence occajGou 
has been tkken to explain away the mean- 
ing of feveral propofitions, which one 
fhould think could not be millaken. 

The term j^inV, in its firft and native 
fenfe, denotes a fubftance, of a nature al- 
together, and almoft in "every refpedl, dif- 
ferent from matter ; and is applied pri-* 
marily to the firft being, the Father of fpi-^ 
rits, as the Apoftlc very emphatically calls 
him who has life in himfelf, and is the 
fountain of life to all created fpirits, thoie 
we call angels, and the fouls of men. Hence, 
by a very natural tranfition, the fpirit of 

man 
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pian is Tifed to denote the temper and dii^ 
pofition by which all one's adlions, and 
the whole conduiSl of life, are regulated and 
diredled; the inward fentiment, the fpring 
and diredor of them all ; and very often 
is applied to the gofpel, in oppofition to 
the letter of Mofes's law, as that which, 
gives it all its worth and value, and where- 
in its life and power confifts. 

Could we attain any fatisfying notion of 
that kind of beings which merit the name 
of fpirits, we would be at no lofs to fee 
the reafon of the apparently different ap- 
plications of that term to fubjedls fo great- 
ly different. Philofbphers, and philofo^ 
phical divines, have laboured, with great 
earneftnefs, to make out what they call 
the idea of a fpirit : and, to fay the thing 
fis it is, they might with as much profpedl 
of fuccefs have attempted to make an i- 
mage of it. Several have flattered them- 
felves, that they had as diftindl, and fome 
fay even more diftindl, ideas of fpirit, 
than we have of matter : but when they 
come to explain themfelves, it amounts to 
no more than that we have no idea of ei- 
ther, but only of fbme properties and 
powers belonfifing to them, by which the 

unknown 
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tinknown.fubftances are diftinguiihed from 
one another. How far thefe refinings are 
confiflent with the common fenfe and ex- 
perience of the world, I do not determine: 
but this I muft fay, that thefe fiibtile me* 
taphyfics have made no manner of ad- 
dition to ufeful knowledge ; but, on the 
contrary, have opened up a fund of fcep? 
ticifm, of which we have no way to reUevc 
ourfelves, but by returning to common 
fenfe, and what lies within the compafs of 
experience and obfervation. 

Before any of thofe cant terms which 
learned foppery has introduced, were 
known, the world was, and the bulk of 
mankind, which never heard of then^ 
ftill are, pofleffed of a diftinflion be- 
tween matter and fpirit, which anfwers 
all the purpofes of life every jot as well; 
and fo much better, as, beiAg founded oh 
plain obfervation, it is equally intelligi- 
ble to the learned and unlearned* Thofe 
parts of the univerfe which are perceived 
to be dead and inadlive, incapable of fo 
much as moving themfelves, they call mah 
ter; and whatever poflefFeth, or appears 
to poflefs, adlive powers, a capacity of 
moving themfelves, or putting other things 
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in motion, or, in other words, a capacity 
of producing thought or motion, is cal- 
led j^V/V. And I ftrongly fufpedl, all the 
learned labours of philofophers put toge- 
ther, will never, at lead in this world, be 
able to carry it farther. 

In this view, it will eafily appear how 
the term fpirit is very properly ufed in 
all the above cafes : And the precife appli- 
cation of it (when it denotes a particular 
kind of being, and when it is defigned to 
exprefs the executive and active powers of 
any agent) will not be found hard to be 
adjufled by an honed unbiafTed mind. In 
the prefent cafe, it will not be difficult to 
difcover when the principal agent is meant, 
and when the under-agent, or infbiunent 
by which the effedl is produced, is to be 
uniderftood by that term. The fountain 
and fulnefs of life Ues in God : It is con- 
veyed through Jefiis Chrift, by whom all 
things were and are created : The grant 
lies in the gofpel, the only way we come 
cither to the knowledge, or title to thepof- 
feflion, of it: but it is the Spirit, promif- 
cuoufly called the Spirit of God and of 
Chrift, which makes the conveyance eflfec- 
tual, or rather in which the life of our 
(piiits lies. 

VoL.L 3 F That 
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That the fpiritaal or Chiifliaii Ufe lies 
•in the abiding and indwdling of diis iame 
promifed Spirit, may not, nor can be rcfti- 
fcd by any who acknowledge the New- 
Tefbunent writings. All troe Chiifiians 
are bom of this Spirit ; and by being thus 
bom, our Lord fays they are fpirit. And 
fiirely that which is bom of the SjHrit mull 
be difierent from the Sfnrit of which it is 
bom ; and there£cxre this Spirit mnft be an 
agent as difierent from that divine ftate 
and temper of mind by which the new 
creature is diilinguifhed firom die old, as 
the caufe is from the cSc€L 

It is the fame Spirit which was given to 
dwell in the man Jefus, and by being gi- 
ven without mcafiirc, diftinguiihed him 
from, and exalted him infinitely above, all 
the reft of mankind ; the fame Sjmit which 
he promifed to fend upon his difciples when 
he was about to leave them, and which 
Ihould fupply his abfence greatly more to 
their advantage dian his fepfible prefence; 
that Spirit which ihould lead them into 
gU truth, bring all things to their remem- 
brance, take his things, (and all that the 
Fattier has, he fays, is his), and Ihew diem 
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to them, fhould help all their infirmities, 
and be an abfolute and complete Comforter, 
to them. 

By the image that is given us of this 
new birth in the firft natural one, and the 
analogy or refemblance held forth to us in 
that expreffion, we are naturally led to 
conceive, that this Spirit of life anfwers 
the fame purpofe in the pure fpiritual life, 
that the breath of life does in the imper- 
fedt animal one, viz. that by this there is 
cftablifhed a connexion with, and de- 
pendence on, the fpiritual fyftem, for fpiri- 
tual fubfiftence and life, even as we are con- 
nedled with the material one by the air we 
breathe in, and without which we can by 
no means fubfift. And further, as this air 
in which we breathe, is not fo properly 
an cfFed, as the very fubftance ^f the ma-* 
terial fyftem ; fo muft this Spirit be in the 
fpiritual one ; that is, in the very Spirit 
of God in Jcfus Chrift, we live, move, 
and have our being ; which cannot be at 
all conceived or apprehended, but by a, 
Trinity in the Divine Unity, which we 
have defigned and diftinguifhed by the 
nai,nes of Father^ the Word or Soii^ and E^ 
temal Spirit^ the fame divine fubftance in 
3 F 2 all. 
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all, diftinguifhed in a manner far above 
human, and very probably above all crea- 
ted apprehenfion, fubfifting and adling in 
and by one another. 

How this fame Spirit is conveyed and 
communicated by Jefus Chrift to his dif- 
ciples and followers, we can no more ap- 
prehend, than how he made the world, 
and breathed the breath or fpirit of life 
into the firft man. We can obferve what 
is done, the effe^s and confequences of 
this unfpeakable gift ; and that is enough 
for us. We are told by our Lord himfelf, 
who perfedlly underftood the affair, " that 
" as the living Father fent him, and he 
" lives by the Father; fo all that have 
" heard and learned of the Father, and 
" come to him, Ihall live by him ; " that 
by this one Spirit they are united to him 
in the neareft and moft intimate manner, 
and are one fpirit with him ; that his life 
is communicated to them fo teally, . and 
without any figure, that in ftridl propriety 
of fpeech, it is not they, but Chrift who 
lives in them ; he is their life, and with 
him that life is hid with God ; and be- 
caufe he lives, they fball live alfo. 

The native confequence of this convey- 
ance 
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ance of the Spirit of life, and of the new 
life thus communicated to them, is a new 
way of living : for they who have the Spi- 
rit and life of Chrift, live in this Spirit, and 
walk in this Spirit ; that is, they follow Jefus, 
they live and walk as he did ; for if there 
is the fame ipirit, there muft be the fame 
mind, to fee things in the fame light, arid 
accoMingly to form the fame judgement 
of them, and confequently to efteem and 
defpife, to love and hate, juft as he did. 
This is the new heart and new fpirit, thtj^ 
divine nature the Apoftle fays they are made 
partakers of : the law of love is written 
in their heart ; and the Apoftle John af^ 
fures us, " that he that dwelleth in love; 
" dwelleth in God, and God in him ; for 
'' God is love." 

The wife men of the world will fay, as 
Nicodemus did, " How can thefe things 
'' be?" It muft be fo; for the Apoftle has 
told us, ** That the natural man," one who 
is merely a child of Adam, " receiveth not 
" the things of the Spirit of God; neither 
*^ can he know them, becaufe they are 
" fpiritually difcerned." And indeed the 
very nature of the thing declares it. The 
way of the Spirit cannot be known but 
by feeling the powerful effeds of it. And 

thefe ^^M 
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thcic none caa eicfaer feel or perceive, but 
inch as are alive } sis they, and thejr only^ 
are who believe. They have the witneis 
ill themfelves, but cannot (how it to thofe 
who . want the fpiritual difcemingy any 
more than one who has die moft perfed 
nfe of his eyes can fhow the light of the 
fiin to a blind man. In both caies, it is 
only by doing what the other cannot, that 
they can make them believe there is any 
iiich thing. In many inftances, the old 
•^prophets Ihowed the Spirit and power of 
.the true God ; but never did the S|mit ap- 
pear fo illuftriouily as in his defcent upon 
the difciples after their mafter s afcenfion. 
By what was then done upon them, we 
fee what the Spirit can do, and need have 
no doubt of his anfwering every purpofe 
he is promifed for. 

I hinted before the purpofes on which 
our Lord promifed to his difciples to fend 
the Holy Spirit the Comforter : the fum 
of the whole i5, " That he ihould teach 
" them all things." 

None will be fo foolilh as to imagine, 
that the promife imported thmr being made 
omnifcient, any more than the Spirit*s be- 
ing promifed to ** lead them unto all truth" 
did. There are many things which it i» 

impoilible 
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impoffiblc for man, or any creature, to 
know ; many more wllich he has no oc- 
cafion for the knowledge of; and many 
which it might be hurtful to him to know; 
as indeed all ufelefs knowledge muft be 
hurtful, as it diverts the attention from 
minding and improving what is mod 
neceflary. But this we may be very fure 
of, that the gift of the Spirit carries in it 
all that we need: and how the Spirit, or, 
which in this cafe is the fame thing, how 
the almighty power of the creator, effedls 
this, is none of our bufinefs to know, nor 
could the knowledge of it anfwer any good 
purpofe to any of mankind. 

But vain man will be wife : and if we 
will needs be diving into a fecret which 
none but God is capable of underftanding, 
it would be proper to begin fomewhat. 
lower, and, we may . fay, nearer homp. 
How came we to be provided with the per- 
ceptive powers we find ourfelves in pof- 
feffion of, and every particular fenfe fo 
exadly fuited to its objed? It will be faid, 
all this was adjufted by the perfed wif- 
dom and underftanding of the creator. But 
it is evident this is no anfwer to the que- 
ftipn, and that/we are (till left entirely in 

the 
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the dark how the thing was efleded by this 
fame divine wifdom and ahnigfaty power. 
If we look farther into ourfelTes, the 
ftate and fnmiture of our minds, and 
what we call mental p(nvcrs^ which go by the 
general name of reqfon and mukrfiamdkig^ it 
will readily be allowed by all who acknow- 
ledge a creator, that all this is his work. 
But the profomidefl philoibpher has never 
been able to fay how it is dime, any fur- 
ther than Mofes has told us, that he 
breathed or infpired into man the breath 
or fpirit of life : and, I believe, it is firom 
this that in/piratioH is become a common 
word in all or mod languages, and the 
only term they have for expreffing the di- 
vine communications of peculiar g^fte to 
men. It is, I believe, commonly reftridl* 
ed to the revelation of the divine mind and 
will ; but then we have no other word left 
for the conveyance of life, and all the 
powers of life. But, however we apply the 
term, we can make no more of it, than 
that there is fomething done by the crea- 
tor which we call by that name, and 
which produces real and fenfible efifeds; 
and when it is thus underftood, it will ap- 
pear to be no fuch extraordinary thing as 

ic 
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it Is commonly thought to be ; and that, 
indeed, every man who has a fpirit in 
him, is really more or left infpired. 

Thofe writers who underftood the affair' 
beft, being themfelves infpif ed in what is 
thought to be the higheft fenfe, expreft 
it by God's giving another fpirit, and the 
Spirit of God coming upon one, and con- 
veying fuch peculiar gifts, or making fiich 
improvements or alterations as he fees pro- 
per: and they extend it far; to mechani- 
cal fkill, as in the cafe of Bezaliel and Aho- 
liab ; to wifdom and underftanding, as in 
Solomon and others. He gave Saul another 
Ipirit ; his fpirit was taken from him, and 
an evil fpirit from the Lord troubled him. 
The different meaiures of this gift are to 
be leen in the ordinary and extraordinary 
prophets under the old difpenfation ; and 
by the whole hiftory, it appears, that the 
fpirit of man is abfolutely in the creator's 
hand, to give or take away what gifts and 
endowments he pleafes ; that is, to give or 
with-hold his Spirit. 

But never was this matter fet in fo 
clear a light as in the cafe of the twelve 
difciples of Jeliis. That there might be 
no room left for the flighteft furmifes, and 
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that all men might fee that the whole was an 
"effedk of immediate divine power, hechofe 
his difciples out of the loweft and moO: 
ccmtemptible dais which was to be found in 
that nation, which was very far from be- 
ing refpedtable in the eye of die world: 
the moft noted of them were poor illite- 
rate filhermen of Galilee. During dxc 
time of their matter's continuance with 
them on earth, they had fuch a meafure of, 
the Spirit as raifed them not only greatly 
above what they formerly were, but even 
above the wifeft and mod learned men of 
that nation ; and the matters of Ifrael, with- 
out doubt, knew more oi God than all the 
world befides. But, to the time of their 
matter's refurrecflion, and afceniion to hea- 
ven, they continued under fo much weak- 
nefs and ignorance of the moft neceiTary 
truths, that after all the pains he had ta- 
ken in teaching and inftruifling them, 
they could not believe his refurredlion, un- 
til they were forced to it by fenfible evi- 
dence. 

But when the promife he had made 
them came to be fulfilled on the day of 
Pentecoft, then it appeared to what afto- 
niihing height, and how near perfecSlion, 

the 
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the Spirit could raiie the lowed of mzvikmd. 
The gift of tongues was the moft obvious 
and ilriking efiedt, becauCe it was utter- 
ly inconceiveable how ignorant unlearned 
men could in a moment acquire the un^ 
4er{landing of aU languages then in being. 
The power that was given them of heal'* 
ing difcafes without any fenfible means^ 
was not to be accounted for but by the 
power of God being prefent with thenu 
But what was lead obvious to fenfe^ was 
by far the greateil miracle ; the ailoniibing 
meafures of knowledge and underilanding 
in the moft fecret myfteries of the kingdom 
of God; and, what is yet more, the forming 
their hearts, their fentiments, a£Fe6lions, 
and paflions, upon thefe views ; fo that the 
world, with all its allurements and terrors, 
was treated with the utmoil contempt, and 
could not make the lead impreflion on 
their refolution and behaviour. The A- 
podle fays it drongly ; the world was cru^ 
cjftedy made a dead thing, to them, and 
they were dead to the world. 

This adonifhing fa<fl, in all the circum- 

dances and confequences of it, dands fo 

didiniSlly recorded, that we need not enter 

upon particulars ; and is fo fully attcdcd, 
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that we cannot avoid believing it, without 
refblving to believe nothing. It may perhaps 
be faid. This was an extraordinary cafe, for 
^anfwering an extraordinary occafion ; but 
what is that to ordinary Chriftians- in or- 
dinary cafes ? The meafiire of that infjpi- 
ration, or efiiifion of the Spirit, was indeed 
extraordinary, and attended with fenfible dr- 
cumflances fuited to the occafion ; but the 
gift itfelf was by no means confined to the 
apofUes in the truth and reality of it. So far 
from it, that all who believed in Chrifl had 
the Holy Spirit givcn^ even in a fenfible man- 
ner, by the laying on of the hands of the 
^poflles ; infomuch that the ApofUe fays 
exprefsly, " If any man have not the Spirit 
" of Chrift, he is none of his." This we 
find taken for granted in all the apofloli^ 
cal writings; infomuch that the gofpel 
they preached is called the miniftration of 
the Spirit; and imto this fame Spirit we 
find all the fruits and effefts of the gofpd 
attributed. And that we may not imagine 
this was only a temporary difpeniation, the 
whole /lands on the indifpenfable promife 
of giving a new heart, and a new fpirit, 
and writing God's law there, the fubftance 
pf that CQvenant or grant of which Chrift 
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is the mediator and furety. And fo late a^ 
the time when the Apoftle John wrote his 
epiftles, it was the common privilege of 
Chriftians to have an unBion or anointing 
from the Holy One, by which they were 
taught all things ; and fo eflential to Chri- 
ftianity, that no man could fay Jefus was 
the Lord, but by this Spirit, 

By this we may be direcfled what to 
think of the commonly-received maxim, 
that fince the finifhing the New-Teftament , 
writings, infpiration has ceafed ; and all 
pretenfions to it are branded with the odious 
title oienthtiftafm; a cant word, which has no 
determined meaning as now ufed ; and iii 
the language from which it is taken, was 
deemed to be the fame with infpiration, or 
being adluated by a Divine Spirit. If the 
meaning of the maxim is only, that there 
is no revelation of new truths, or terms of 
acceptance with God, which are not con- 
tained in thefe writings, it is certainly 
true. But whether the impreffing thefe 
truths on the minds and confciences of 
men, and foraiing their hearts and fenti- 
ments upon them, is not as real infpira- 
tion, as the original revelation to thofc 
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wiio thus delivered them down to 12s, is 
another queftion, or rather ought not to 
be qudlioned or doubted : and indeed 
there never was, nor ever will be, a real 
Chriftian, who is not as really in^iredwitfa 
the truths of the gofpel as the apofUes 
themfelves were, and by die fame Spirit 
too, though in a different manner arid de- 
gree, which accordingly produces the fame 
efFedb proportionally. 

It may perhaps contribute fomething 
towards our forming fbme conception of 
this truly myflerious afiair, which, in it- 
felf, is, and mufl be, abfolutely incom- 
prehenfible, if we confider attentively the 
feveral cafes recorded in the hiftory of the 
gofpel, of perfons pofFefFed by other fpi- 
rits, evil ones, or devils. We are plainly 
enough told, that thefe unhappy creatures, 
though mofl of them had intervals, wJbea 
they might be faid to be themfelves, yet 
were under the power of thefe fpirits, to 
a<ft in them and by them ; that it was not 
fo properly they who acled, as the Ipirit 
that polFeffed them. One cjamlel we find 
was pofFefled with a fpirit of divination ; 
and as many of thefe demoniacs were endued 
with bodily ftrength and force greatjy above 
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human, in her we have a fpecimen of as 
iinnatural ftrength of mind* Jefus and his 
difcifdes £gnalized themfelves by diflodging 
thefe ufurping demons, and thereby Slow- 
ing their fuperiority and abfolute autho- 
rity over them ; which leaves no room to 
doubt, that his Spirit can poflefs the^odies, 
and efpccially the fpirits of mankind, in 
as abfolute a manner, as to make them adt, 
and even think, as he pleafes. 

The belief of this was fo ' ftrong a- 
mong all the Heathen nations, that on 
it the whole bufinefs of oracles was 
founded ; which made fo much noife a- 
mong the Greeks and Romans, that it 
would have been deemed blafphemy to 
deny, and great profanenefs even to doubt 
of the divine infpiration of the minifters 
of the gods, as they were reckoned on 
thefe occafions ; and who, on this account, 
had the name of enthufiajls^ as being under 
a divine cnthufiafm or poffellion. Nay, 
the wifeft of them carried it yet further, 
even into common life, and appear to have 
been fully perfuaded, that no great or ex- 
traordinary adlion was ever either under- 
taken or accomplifhed, without fome de- 
gree of this enthufiafm. 

Our 
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Our wifer modems, being loath, is it 
would feem, to be fo much indebted to 
God, as deliverance from the fpirit which 
the Apoftle fays works effectually in the 
children of difobedience, and leads them 
captive at his will, would make them, 
have found a way of explaining all the ef- 
fects of fpirits, whether good or bad, on 
mankind, by a lyftem merely mechanical. 
Thefc efFe(fts, by tacking a new fenfe to 
the old word, they call by the d^raceful 
term of enthujiafm ; and for all who have 
any regard to the influence of fpirits, good 
or bad, they have coined two other terms 
of difgrace, to which no mortal can af- 
fix a meaning, viz. Fanatics^ and Myjiicf. 
Feftus dealt more honeftly with the A- 
poftle Paul : he thought him mad, and 
told him fo ; but in the gentleft manner 
that fuch an imputation could be convey- 
ed, ** Paul, thou art befide thyfelf : much 
" learning doth make thee mad/' In the 
prefent ftate of human nature, no man 
can be quite fecure againft miftakes, 
even where the conftitution is beft and 
foundeft. But the fmalleft diforder in the 
animal fyftem afFeds the intelle(5tual and 
rational powers ; and when carried to a 

certain 
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certain height, entirely perverts and over- 
turns them. This we call mpdnefs^ But 
there are as many different degrees of it, 
as there are of bodily diforders which oc-^ 
cafion it: and fon^ething there muft be of 
this kind whdre-ever men are very confi- 
dent and warm, without proper evidence 
and rational grounds. But however that 
may be the cafe of fuch as are tinder the 
influence of evil fpirits, which perhaps is 
more common than any of us are aware 
of J yet it neither does, nor can be the cafe, 
of thofe who are poffefled by the Spirit^ of 
God, and under the divine influence and 
leading. Every ftep in their way is laid out 
by perfedl wifdom, and of courfe fupportr 
ed by the truefl; and moft perfe(5l reafon. 
Every deviation from it is a piece of folly ; 
and the further they recede, the nearer 
they approach to the height of madnefs. 
And when Perfedl Wifdom condefcends to 
take the leading and guiding of fuch as 
cannot guide themfelves, what name fliall 
we give to thofe who will not follow ? 

But, fay the wife men of the world, if 
men are thus poffeffed and adluated by the 
Spirit, what becomes of human liberty? 
and if that is gone, there can be no fuch 
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thing as moral virtue ; no human actions 
either juftly rcwstrdable or punifhable, 
and the whole fyftem of righteoas moral 
government is fubvertcd or deftroyed. 

I have no mind to enter into the intri- 
cacies of the difputes that have been rai* 
fed on the fubjeA of human liberty, 
which, if ever that affair comes, to be 
well underflood, I am fatisfied the diffe- 
rence of the feveral contending parties 
will be fouiki to lie more in words and 
terms than in the thing itfelf. All are a- 
greed, that men, the freeft of them, arc 
neceffarily determined by what appears 
the ftrongeft motive; that is, fudb as 
makes the ftrongeflimprefllon on the mind 
of the agent, or, which is the fame thing, 
excites the ftrongeft affe<Slions and paillons, 
the immediate makers or determiners of 
what is called the ivill^ and perhaps that 
very thing itfelf. Could any ageilt be fup- 
pofed fo perfedl as never to be miftaken or 
mifled by falfe appearances, every motive 
would have its juft weight, neither more 
nor lefs ; and the whole condudt of fuch 
in agent would be perfedlly regular, and 
luch as it ought to be : and if that is not 
moral virtue, I know not what is. % 

what 
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what means the creatiire comes to be thi^s 
enlightened Or determined, can make no 
alteration in the nature of his adlions. 
When all is faid that can be faid for gi- 
ving the creature the honour of being ma- 
tter of his own adions, when it comes to 
be traced to its rife and original, it will 
appear, that it i« " by the grace of God that 
^* we are what we are." Thofe who arepof- 
feffed and led by the Spirit of God, are no 
more treated like (locks or ftones, than the 
wifeft philofopher treats himfelf ; only 
with this advantage, that they are more 
diredUy uught of God, and better fecured 
againft being impofed on by falfc appear*- 
ances, and of courie more fteadily and 
ftridlly virtuous. 

On this view, and that which tht gofpel 
of Chrift gives, it is of no moment whe-^ 
ther human a<5tions are rewardable or not. 
That is an extrinfical circumftance^ which 
does not alter the nature of the adlions as 
they are in themfelves, and abftradling 
from the motives on which they proceed. 
He muft know very little of himfelf, I 
may fay nothing, who imagines that he 
can ever reqnite his creator for the be- 
nefits he has received; and trith what 
3 H a face 
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face then can he expcift to be rewarded, e- 
ven on the impoffible fuppofition of his 
having done all that he ought to have 
done ? The plan of moral government is 
no other than a plan of man's contriving, 
under the influence of a fpirit which cer-» 
tainly is not of God, by this fure token, 
that it lies diredly contrary to his decla- 
red mind. By the free gift he has made 
of eternal life in his ever-bleffed Son, he 
has given all the reward man is* capable 
of receiving ; and they who do not treat 
him as a liar, but believe his faithful 
word, receive the earneft of the Spirit, 
the principle of this life: jmd thofe whq 
will not have it by gift, unlefs they can 
have the honour of defer ving it, will in 
the end find thcmfelves. punifhed as fuch 
infolence deferyes ; and that we are well 
alTured is everlafting deftrudlion ftom the 
prefence of the Lord, and the glory of his 
power ; the natural iflue of moral govemr 
pient, and the meafures of juftice. But it 
is the happinefs of thofe who are led by 
the Spirit to live, (as every creature fhould 
do), by the free fovereign grace of the 
creator, that they are under no fuch law : 
•^ Sin £ball ©pt have dominion over them; 
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" for they are not under law, but under 



^^ grace. 



22. leaven; or, The World of Spirits. 

WHen men attempt to fpeak upon 
fubjedls they do not underftand, 
it would be ftrange if they did not ftum- 
ble into abfurdities. There is nothing 
more real than theexiftence of fpirits, and 
of courfe what may very properly be called 
the ivorld of fpirits, in contradiftindlion to 
this material one which we inhabit. But as 
we have no powers capable of perceiving 
fpirits, and indeed can know nothing of 
them but what we can obferve about our- 
felvcs, or thofe we have accefs to converfe 
with, we can form no notion of them, nor 
their way of fubfifting and adling, but by 
an analogy with our world ; an analogy fo 
remote, and which needs fb much adjuft- 
ing, that it is the hardeft thing in the 
world to avoid miftakes, and even abflir-t 
dities of the grofleftkind; and would have 
been abfohitely impoflible, had it not been 
for the condefcenfion our creator has 
iliQwn in the infonpation he h^ given \i$ 

of 
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of what he akme perfedUy knows; and he 
has given us as much as we need to know, 
and, one may fay, as much as we are ca- 
pable of in our prefent (late. 

When we have purfued our iearch into 
the nature of thofe beings we call Jfirits^ 
our knowledge of them will be found to 
confift almofl wholly of negatives; that 
they are not matter, nor capable of any of 
thofe properties that belong to matter. 
This has been carried io far^ as becauie 
matter cannot fubfift but in ibme place^ 
or without occupying a certain quantity 
of what is called fpace^ ibme very acute 
j^ofophers have thought, that fpirits, 
which cannot occupy ipace as bodies do, 
could not be faid to be any where : and 
much imintelligible reafoning has been 
employed on each fide, to prove, or dil^ 
prove, what no mortal can poflibly form 
any diftindl conception of. The mod we 
can make of it is, to conclude, that fpirits 
are fubfifting where they aft, and produce 
their effedls. 

That the human fpirit, which we call 
the foul of many fubfifts and afts in and by 
the body, is hardly poffible for any one to 
doubt. But how it fubfifts, and how it 
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aiSls there, the maft learned philofopher 
knows no more than the meaneft peafant^ 
No wonder then that we know nothing of 
fuch created fpirits as we neither have nor 
can have any fenfible or perceptible corre- 
fpondence with. We have got two words 
in our language to diftingnifh the *di3e'- 
rent abodes of good and bad fpirits, viz. 
Heaven land IblL Both are defcribed in 
the facred record, fo far as we are capable 
of apprehending them. But a defcription 
where the terms are not underftood, could 
make us never a jot wifer ; and therefore 
the indulgent author has fhadowed it out 
imder fuch images as we are belt acquaint- 
ed with ; heaven^ as a (late of perfed hap- 
pinefs and pleafure ; and beliy as the ex^^ 
tremity of mifcry and tormer^t: arid when 
we 2u:e afliired of this, it is a matter of no 
moment in what determinate place thofe 
who are thus happy or miferable have 
their reiidence allotted them. The ^ only 
purpofe an inquiry of this nature could 
anfwer is, to avoid, if poflible, erroneous 
or falfe conclufions, which may fill the 
mind with fuch prejudices as may in fbme 
cafes have a very pernicious tendency. 

Heaven 
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Heaven and hell bjcing diredlly oppofite 
with refpe<5l to the inhabitants, it feems 
reafonable to conclude, that they fhonld 
likewife be oppofite with refpedl to fitua^ 
tion. But as it is impoilible to know what 
will be the ftate of the eternal fyftem when 
the prefent one fhall pais away, and all 
things, even heaven and earth, be made 
new; our inquiries and . decifions on the 
prefent ftate of the world of fpirits, even 
though juft, would, anfwer no purpofe be- 
yond a prefent world, and the ftate of 
things as they now are; but may be of great 
ufe to prevent mift;akes, and being impofed 
on by falfe appearances, and the undue in- 
fluence of this outward fenftble world ; to 
which our prefent conftitution is £6 much 
fitted, and on which we have fuch an im- 
mediate dependence, that it is no wonder 
numbers of mankind look no further. 

But thofe who know any thing of God 
the creator, muft know, that this material 
fyftem is but an under-agent, or rather 
the inftxument which he employs in ex- 
erting his power for the fupport of his 
creatures ; and where-ever he direcflly and 
immediately exerts that power to the fenfc 

and 
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and obfervation of the creature, there is 
heaven^ m the common fenfe of that term : 
and if there is any particular place where 
he does it more than another, that we 
naturally imagine is , his peculiar re- 
fidence and dwelling-place. But when 
he fills heaven and earth, what Ihall we 
pitch on for the place of his throne ? as it 
is, I believe, commonly enough imagined, 
he fome where or other keeps his court 
with all his angel^, his minifters, and fer- 
vants about him, like the kings of this 
world, from whom this image appears to 
have taken its rife. 

When he is faid to fill heaven and earthy 
it is evident enougli, that heaven muft be 
the fame which Mofes in the hiftory of 
the creation tells us God then called by that 
name ; that immenfe invifible fluid, &c. in 
which this earth, and all other vifible bo- 
dies, are contained. The original name in 
that language fignifies both place and pla- 
cers, an expanfion which places and keeps 
in their proper place all things in that or- 
der the wife architedl ordained them, to 
ftaad fo long as this fyftem fhould conti- 
nue» And if this is the heavens where 
God is faid to dwell, and to have his 

Vol. I. 3 I throne, 
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throne, it would follow, that heaven is 
not fo very remote, as that there ihould 
need an immenfely long journey to arrive 
at it ; nay, that we are locally there al- 
ready, where God dwells ; but want the 
rieceflary organs and perceptive powers for 
making the proper advantages of our fi- 
tuation, and living as perfeA fpirits do. 

But this has been thought a depreda- 
ting the Divine Majefty, who' is faid to 
dwell on high ; and accordingly we find 
thole who knew beft how to addrefs him, 
always looked upward,, and Ufted up their 
eyes toward heaven. The Apoftle Paul fpeaks 
of the ^hird heavens as the place wliere the 
Deity peculiarly refides in all the glory of his 
majefty : and when Jefus was fet down on 
the right hand of the Father, he is faid to 
be exalted far above all the heavens. 

From thefe, and fuch like expreflions, 
many having imagined fomething like the 
lower, fecond, and third . ftories, in our 
buildings, confider the grofs atmofphere, 
which is ftretched above this earth, as the 
loweft, or firft heaven : the boundaries of 
the fecond are not eafily adjufted, but are 
generally thought to reach to the fixed 
ftars : and fome unknown place beyond 
thefe, they call the third. Whether it 

was 
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was on this view they were induced to 
it, I cannot fay; bvit fome have been 
very pofitive, that the refidence of the 
Divine Majefty is without the bounds 
of this material fyftem, and make it the 
diftinguiftiing property of that immenfe 
being to adl at any diftance where he is 
not prefent ; the only falvo that could pre- 
ferve this^opinion from the imputation of 
removing God out of the world, common- 
ly called Atheifm. 

But however that may be, and what- 
ever extramundane fpace may be pitched 
on for this purpofe, certain it is, that this 
cannot be what the creator himfelf called 
heaven. It is not conceivable how the 
fame name Ihould be employed in the fame 
record to fignify another thing, which has 
no relation to what he called fo, and there- 
by taught us to call fo. They may feem 
to come nearer the truth who make thefe 
material heavens an image and fenfible ex- 
hibition of the fpiritual, and this laft the 
proper refidence of God, who is a fpirit, 
and the father of fpirits. But neither doth 
this mend the matter much ; for thefe 
fame fpiritual heavens muft either be in 
the fame place with the material ones, or 
5 I 2 beyond 
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beyond the utmoft verge of them ; that is, 
no mortal knows where. And the more 
narrowly circumftances are laid together, 
and confidered, the greater ' will tjie ab- 
furdity appear, of attempting to adjuft 
the immenfity of that being who pofTefTes 
all the fulnefs of being fo eflentially, that 
where-ever any thing exifts, there he mufl 
be. 

This consideration, I believe, is what 
has determined the moft .coniiderate to al- 
low the immenfity of the divine prefence, 
as well as his being. But flill they think 
themfelves boxmd to difUnguilh between 
that and his 'manifeftative or glorious pre- 
sence; and there is fome reafbn for the dif- 
tinclion ; for we find himfelf often fpeak^ 
ing of hiding and pf manifefting him- 
felf and his glory : and, in fadl, we find, 
that the moft part of mankind are fo far 
from beholding his glory, that they do not 
at all perceive his prefence. But whether 
this may not be more owing to their wai^t 
of proper faculties and perceptive powers, 
than to diftance of any kind, fliould be 
carefully confidered. The fuii fhines e^ 
qually through every part of the fyftem; 
but blind men perceiyq no paor? of the 

glory 
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glory of his light, than if there was 
none. 

But however this may be, we are (lire 
he is not far from every one of us ; and 
where-ever he is, there his glory certainly 
IS, whether it is perceived or not by the 
creature. It may be of ufe to confider 
what we often meet with in the books of 
Mofes, the glory of the Lord appearing 
in what our tranflators call a pillar of fire ^ 
or lights and cloudy the fubftance of the 
material heavens, exhibited in that fenfiblc 
form; and which demonftrated, that he was 
the fame who inhabited and dwelt in them 
as their proprietor and lord. We are told 
likewife in the hiftory of the prophets, of 
the heavens being opened, and their feeing 
vifions of God. None fure will be fo fool- 
ifh as to imagine, that this was like opening 
the door of a houfe, or particular apart- 
ment, that one may fee what is within. 
The cafe of Stephen explains it : He faw 
heaven opened, and Jefus (landing at the 
right hand of God. He was not as "the 
old prophets ; or even as Paul when he was 
wrapt up to the third heaven, but could 
not fay whether it was in the body, or 
put of the body : Stephen was Handing 

before 
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before the Jewifh council, and did no more 
but look ftedfaftly up to heaven. Some- 
thing of the fame kind happened to the 
Apoftle Paul at his converlion : Jefus ap- 
peared to him in a light far exceeding the 
light of the fun, which might very pro- 
perly be called an opening of the heavens j 
the light of his glory, who dwells in light 
inacceflible, breaking through the more 
grofs and dark parts of that fluid or ex- 
panfion, which we are taught to call the 
heavens. And it is likely enough^ that 
when John Baptift faw the heavens open- 
ed, and the Spirit of God defcending on 
Jefiis at his baptifm, that it. was fomething 
of the fame kind. 

This perhaps might be improved, to 
lead us into a jufter and more confident 
notion of the third heavens the Apoftle 
Paul fpeaks of; viz. That they are not 
like the ftories in Noah's ark, lower, 
fecond, and higheft, in point of place; 
but the different conftitution, if we 
may call it fo, of the heavens, fuited to 
the different conftitutions of the feveral 
orders of creatures which have their refi- 
dence and abode in that immenfe expan- 
iion. There can be little doubt that this 
grpfs atmofphere in which we live and 

breathe, 
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breathe, is the loweft. We may eafily con- 
ceive the diflFerence there is between this, 
and that part of the fluid, which is free 
from the grofs fleams and exhalations of 
this earth, or fuch bodies as are o€ the 
fame kind, where there is nothing but 
light and air : and as conceivable a differ- 
ence there muft be between even that, and 
pure light, without any mixture of the groff- 
er particles of air. We need not amufe our- 
felves with guefling where this laft is to be 
found in the material fyftem. It may be 
fufficient to fay, that this is the only part 
of the fyftem which he " who is light, and 
" in whom is no darknefs at all,'' chufes 
to refide immediately in, and by which he 
manages ^very part of it, produces every 
thing that is produced, and all the chan- 
ges and alteration? which are made 
throughout the fyftem, to the utmoft ex- 
tent of it. It might be thought extrava- 
gant to imagine, that there are different 
orders and ranks of fpirits above us : and 
that as there are many different fpecies 
of animals below us, every one of them 
placed in their proper element and way 
of living, fuited to their conftitution; 
in the fame manner, thofe beings which 
are above us fhould have tlieir pro- 
per 
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per place and ftadon fuidng the purpo* 
fcs they are defigned for. But as the know- 
ledge of thefe things, even if it could be 
attained, could anfwer little or no purpofe 
to us in our preient ftate ; it would be but 
idle for us to amufe ourfelves with gueiT- 
ing about it, when we have more bufinefs 
of moment upon our hands than our fhort 
lives can ferve to accompliih« 



23. The Way to Eternal Life^ 
Matth. xix. 16.— 21. 

IT was a true teftimony that was giveii 
by the Apoftle concerning Jefus Chrift, 
on a fingular occafion, That he was a man 
approved, or rather authorifed and atteft- 
ed, of God : and indeed he was fo in the 
fulleft and ftrongeft manner that can be i- 
magined. And when the whole evidence 
was completed and laid together, he was 
declared, manifefted, to be the Son of 
God, with fuch power, that it is not con- 
ceivable how it could be refitted by any ra- 
tional being. 

This character prefentshim unto us, not 
only as a teacher fcnt from God, and 

whofc 
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whofc every word was to be refpedled as 
a divine oracle, but as the perfedl image 
of the invifible Father, exhibiting at once 
the awful majefty of almighty power, 
and the alluring fweetnefs of fovereign 
grace, love, and kindnefs. His hiflory- 
therefore muft merit our utmoft attention : 
for in every particular of his behaviour, 
we are inftrudled in what we may expedt 
from God in parallel circumftances ; and 
there are very few cafes we can be in, if 
any at all, to which we may not find 
fomething parallel in the record we have 
in our handsv 

Among the numerous incidents of this 
kind, though there may perhaps be fomc 
that may be tHought more encouraging, 
there are none more inftrudlive than that 
before us ; for it carries an authentic re- 
folution of the important queftion. How 
one fhall come to inherit eternal life ? 

The young gentleman appears to have 
been very much in earneft. We are told 
he catoe running, as one afraid of miffing 
the opportunity of being inftrudled by 
fuch a teacher. He applies to him with 
great refpedl ; and gives him a title, which, 
on the views he had of him, proved to be 

VoL.L 3 K toa 
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too high ; Good Mq/i^r. Had he known 
and believed him to b€ what he really 
was, the creator and fovereign of the ut? 
niverfe, he had received no rebnk^ : but 
^ he had no higher notion of him thai^ 
that of a prophet or teacher fent of God, 
he was very juftly reproved for givrng him 
a title belonging only to God. Some have 
been thoughtlefs enough toimagine,thatQur 
Lord here refufes that title, as too high for 
him, and thus renounces all pretenfions to 
proper Deity, But he docs not. He only 
puts a queftion to the man. Why he gave 
him a title which could belong; to none 
but God ? And had he known the Son of 
God fo well as to be able to anfwer, that 
he meant to acknowledge him as fUch, the 
queftion had never been put. 

But it is the Lord's anfwer to the que- 
ftion we have mainly to confider j and it 
merits fo much more confideration, that 
it has been improved by the admirers of 
paoral government, as they call it, to o- 
yerturn and fet afide the whole fyftem of 
fovereign grace, as the Apoftle Paul has 
fully declared and confirmed it, and that 
with fuch plainnefs, and ftrength of evi- 
dence, that nothing but rppted prejudice 
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eaii dither evade or refift. We may be 
well aflured, th^lt our Lord, and his a- 
poftle, whom he taught and fent forth 
with authority to teach and inftrucft the 
Gentile world, did not, nor poflibly could, 
contradid one another in any point j and 
leaft of all in a matter of fuch moment : 
Nor is there indeed the leaft Ihadow of 
inconiifteiicy between them. 

The mftnner in which thequeftion was 
put, very naturally led the infallible teach-*- 
er td give the anfwer he did* Had he 
fimply afked, How he ihould inherit eter- 
nal life? it is more than probable he would 
have told him as he did his difcipllss^ 
** That he himfelf was the way, the truth, 
'^ and the life ; and that no man could 
" come unto the Father but by him." But 
the poor man, full of the fpirit of the de- 
generated difciples of Mofes, had no doubt 
but that the inheritance muft be earned 
by doing ; and all Jie wanted was, a di- 
re<^ion what good thing he fhould do to 
fecure the great point he had in view. 

The wife Matter knew the man perfeA- 
ly, and frames his anfwer upon the prin- 
ciples of perfedt truth, but fo as Ihould 
3 K a effedlually 
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cffedhially reach conviction to him on his 
own views. The general anfwer he gives 
him is a fundamental trudi, " If thou wilt 
" enter into life, keep the command* 
" ments." The commandments of Gkxl, 
it cannot be doubted, take in all the du- 
ties he requires, or the whole mind crf^God, 
with refpecl to the method of conveying c- 
temal life to the dead finners of mankind ; 
for die they mull to this world, ere they 
can live to God. Life of every kind is 
the creator s gift ; and the moft excellent 
life muft be the moft valuable gift. It 
was free to him to give it or not as he 
pleafed ; and with-holding it could be no 
injury even to an innocent creature. It muft 
therefore have been free to him to convey 
it in what manner he pleafed ; and he has 
chofen to do it by his Son Jefus Chrift. It 
is then only by believing the gift that we 
can know any thing of it; and acquiefcing 
in the way by which he conveys it, is the 
only mean* by which we can come to the 
enjoyment of it : and hence believing the 
teftimony God has given of his Son, or 
faith in Jefus Chrift, is the firft duty, on 
which all other duties depend, and become 
practicable by a finner. 

^ This 
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This fuggefts an obfervation of very 
great moment, That there never was a law 
given to mankind, until the foundations of 
every duty were previoufly laid in an adt 
of pure fovereign grace, free gifts beflowed, 
or, which is equal in this cafe, promifed 
to be beftowed in due time. We need fay 
nothing of the primaeval law given the 
firft parents of mankind. They had newly 
received being and life, with all that could 
make fuch a life eafy and comfortable. 
When he gave a peculiar law to the Ifrael- 
itifh nation, he had by his almighty power, 
icx6rt€d in a moft ftriking and illuftrious 
manner, delivered them from a long and 
grievous bondage,and was ready to put them 
in pofTeflion of the land he had promifed 
ninto their fathers. The law given to man- 
kind in general was eftablifhed on a great- 
er gift, and infinitely better promifes j even 
the gift of eternal life, fecured in the hands 
of his ever-blefled Son, whom he promi- 
fed from the beginning, and in due time 
fent to be the faviour of the world. When 
this foundation is overlooked and neglect- 
ed, not only are the obligations and pro- 
per mptives to obedience fet afide, but the 
only folid principles and foundation on 

which 
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which all the duties both of religion and 
morality can iland^ are fet afide at the 
fame time. 

This is more thati implied in the direc-^ 
tion our Lord gave in the pailage before 
VLSf when, he concludes with bidding hitp 
tame and follow bim \ which he mi^es at 
lead as neceilary as what he had told him 
of keeping the commandments; nay^ fo 
neceflary, that whatever elfc he might do, 
the commandments could not be kept at 
all without this. , Nor is this contradidled 
by what he had faid of keeping the com-^ 
itiandments. He affirms indeed, that the 
commandments muft be kept by every 
man who propofes to enter into life ; and 
they muft be kept too as the all-wife lawr 
giver has laid them. But by the detail he 
gives here, which is wholly confined to the 
ifecond table of the law, it is evident he 
could not mean, that every man who ob* 
ferved thefe commandments ihould enter 
into life. There are two general heads 
tinder which all the particular duties are 
comprehended, viz. the love of God, 
and of our neighbour. He mentions 
only the laft, in which he knew the 
gentleman was very defedlive, and on 

which 
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which he defigned to convidl him. He 
Icnew the love of the world was lying verjr 
deep in his heart, though he flattered 
himfelf that he had kept all thefc com^ 
mandments from his youth. He puts hinj 
accordingly to the trial, " Go fell what 
" thou haft, and give to the poor, and 
" thou Ihalt have treafure in heaven : and 
" cqme and follow me." The poor man 
could not bear the thoughts of fuch an 
exchange ; and went away very forrowr- 
ful, beaaufe he could not have the hea- 
venly inheritance without parting with 
the earthly ; nor reconcile the love of God, 
^Iid the love of a prefent world, fo as 
they niight dwell together in the fame 
heart ; /which our Lord and his apoftles 
aflure us is ^bfolutely impoflible. Sec 
Matth. vi. 24. ; James iv. 4. ; i John v. 15. 
There is another text, Rev. xxii. 14. 
which has been abufed to the fame un-r 
happy purppfe, " BlefFed are they that do 
" his commandments, that they may have 
" right to the tree of life;" where our 
tranflation leads us to imagine^ that doing 
the commandments, gives a right to the 
tree of Kfe ; which, we are fure, is not to 
he hj^d but by g fovereign free gift. To 

rectify 
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TC&ify this miftake, we need only have rc- 
courfe to the original. The word n^m, 
which our tranflators have rendered a 
right ^ does not fignify a legal rights or juft 
title, but only freedom and liberty to make 
ufe of any thing as our own, however wc 
came by it. 

But the capital argument for the plan 
of moral government, as they call it, and 
on which all the reft depend, or any 
ftrength that can be pretended in them, is 
taken from what the fcriptures have in- 
culcated over and over, viz. that in the 
final judgement God fliall render unto e- 
very man according to his works, whether 
they have been good or bad. This is a pro- 
pofition which no man who profeffes any 
regard either to fcripture or reafbn, or even 
believes a judgement to come, can poflibly 
make any doubt of. But if men were at 
pains to confider what works are good, and 
what are evil, in the fight of God ; and 
that by works are meant, not only our 
outward adlions, but our words, and even 
our thoughts, all which Jhall be brought 
into judgemrent; they would eafily per- 
ceive what a bold adventure it muft be 
to appear in the prefence of the all-know- 
ing 
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ing God on this footing. The Pfalmift 
has determined it^ " that no flefli living 
" could be juftified in his fight, if he fhould 
*' enter into judgement with them/' 

But let it be obferved, that it is no lefs 
an effential part of the divine law, that we 
fhould believe in the name of Jefus Chrift, 
whom God has fent, than that we fhould 
perfoiln any the plaineft duties of morali- 
ty ; nay, fo effential is it, that where this 
faith is not working by love, none of the 
commandments of God can be kept as the 
great Lawgiver has laid them. When 
men then are judged according to their 
works, it is not, may not be imagined^ 
that the capital, the damning fin, Ihould 
be overlooked.. For this is the rule given 
by the Judge himfelf, " He that believeth, 
^' and is baptized, fliall be faved; but he 
*^ that believetk not, fhall be damned." 
This he has told us " is the work of 
" God," according to which the fentence 
will pais, " that we believe on him whom 
" he hath fent," John vi. 29.; and no o- 
ther works can come into confideration, 
fo as to be fuftained good, but fuch as 
are produced by this faith ; viz. the excr- 
cifes and adlings of that love to God and 
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man, which nothing but faith in Chrift 
can produce in the heart of man in his 
prefent unliappy circumftances. Accor- 
dingly we are fairly told, that in Chrift 
Jefus ; tliat is, on the plan of the divine 
government as it ftands under his admini- 
ftration, nothing can avail but faith, which 
worketh by love ; and as this faith is not 
of ourfelves, but the free gift of God ; it 
lands in the fame thing with the new crea- 
ture, the wafhing of regeneration, and re- 
newing of the Spirit, which he fheds forth 
abundantly through Jefus Chrift the Sa- 
viour. This fame Saviour being the judge, 
they muft certainly be fafe who have ^lel- 
tered themfelves under his care. But as 
for thofe his enemies, who would not have 
him to reign over them, and fcomed to 
be indebted to his grace, one may eafily 
forefee what they have to expedl. 



The End of the Firft Volume* 



The Se<:Dnd Volume is in the 
prefs, and the third will be put to 
prefs when the fecond is finifhed. 
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